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INTRODUCTION 


e rerea AOHH 


The members of the Council have pleasure in placing in the 
hands of Members the fifty-first volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. 

The period covered by the volume is Sessions 1978-79 
and 1979-80 and the papers are of varied interest. Some 
papers read at an earlier period are included and some read 
during the period covered by the volume are not at present 
available for publication. The appearance of the present 
volume would have been considerably delayed but for a 
sum of money left to the Society by a former Chief, the 
late Rev. John Macpherson. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of Session 1979-80 the membership consisted 
seven Honorary Chieftains, eighty-nine Life Members and 
276 Subscribing Members making a total of 372. The 
number of societies and libraries is seventy-three, making a 
grand total of 445. 


OBITUARY 

Since Volume L went to press the folowing have died — 

Former Chiefs of the Society 

In the Rev. Dr John Macpherson, M.A., a distinguished 

member of the Society passed. Since retiring from the 
Parish of Daviot and Dunlichity, he lived in Kirkhill 
in which district and in North Uist he had spent his 
boyhood. After graduating as Master of Arts with 
honours in Celtic Literature and gaining a doctorate in 
Philosophy he became minister of Muckairn from 
which he was transferred to Daviot in 1943, For a 
number of years he was Clerk to the Presbytery of 
Inverness. Joining the Society in 1938, Dr Macpherson 
was a Chieftain for many years and was Chief in 1973. 
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He read several papers at meetings of the Society and 
over the years gave a prayer at the Society’s annual 
commemoration of the Battle of Culloden. The prayer 
offered by him on that occasion in 1978 has been 
published in the Transactions. Dr Macpherson, in his 
will, left a very generous sum of money to assist in 
the publication of the Society’s Transactions, 


Mr Hugh MacPhee, M.B.E., F.S.A.(Scot) was a native of 
Ballachulish, Argyll, who was for many years prominent 
in Highland affairs in Glasgow. He was a pioneer in 
Gaelic broadcasting and was head of the B.B.C.’s 
Gaelic Department for many years. His connection with 
the Society, of which he was Chief in 1966, dated from 
1948 and several papers which he contributed appear 
in the Transactions, Some months before his death he 
had accepted an invitation to give a further paper on 
his native district in Session 1980-81. Mr MacPhee, 
who, since his retirement, had lived in Largs, was a 
former President of An Comunn Gaidhealach. 


Honorary Chieftain 


Mr Donald Thomson, O.B.E., M.A., F.E.LS., Atholl 
Villa, Oban, Argyll, who for many years was principal 
teacher of Gaelic in Oban High School, was a native 
of Lewis. He had a long connection with An Comunn 
Gaidhealach of which he was a former President and 
was a former Provost of Oban. His membership of the 
Society began in 1932 and in 1979 his life-long devotion 
to the Gaelic language was recognised by his election 
as an Honorary Chieftain. 





Members 


Rev. Norman Macdonald, 8 Scott Road, Glenrothes, Fife, 
who became a member in 1960, was a native of Skye. 
He was the author of many articles in Gaelic and 
English on Highland Literature and Folklore in various 
journals and had read papers at meetings of the Society. 


Mr Walter Cameron, J.P., M.A., F.E.LS., Whinknowe, 
Banavie, Fort William, was for a number of years 


ee 
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headmaster at Banavie and became a member in 1969. 
A past president and chieftain of the Camanachd 
Association and secretary of the Banavie Crofters’ 
Association, Mr Cameron had an extensive knowledge 
of the past in Lochaber and a paper by him appears in 
the Transactions. 


Mr John MacKinnon, M.A., H.M.I.S., 35 Orleans Avenue, 
Jordanhill, Glasgow, was a native of Breakish, Skye, 
who had at one time taught in Kingussie. The year of 
his joining was 1952. 


Mr Neil Macdonald, M.A., 8 Glenburn Drive, Inverness, 
a native of Harris, was a regular attender of meetings 
since becoming a member in 1970. 


Mr James C. M. Campbell, who lived in Northwood, 
Middlesex, will be remembered as one of the greatest 
exponents of Gaelic song of the present century. Mr 
Campbell, who became a member in 1970, was a native 
of Dornie, Wester Ross, and was engaged in banking 
in London. He was a former Chief of the Gaelic Society 
of London. 


Lieut. Col. Iain B. C. Taylor, B.Sc., F.S.A.(Scot.), 15 Old 
Mill Road, Inverness, on retiring from the army joined 
the staff of the National Trust for Scotland as Historian 
and Information Secretary and worked in Edinburgh 
and Inverness, being specially interested in Culloden. 
A member of the Society since 1961, he took a keen 
interest in its work and his excellent paper on Culloden 
appears in the Transactions. 


Mr Thomas Macdonald, Clune, Tomatin, Inverness, was 
a keen student of Gaelic and a frequent attender of 
meetings of the Society. He became a member in 1976. 


Captain James K. R. Doak, B.A., Greenhead, New 
Galloway, Castle Douglas, had been a member since 
1919. A paper by him has been published in the 
Transactions. In his will he left a sum of money 
towards the cost of future publication. 
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Mr John Murchison was a native of Toscaig, Applecross, 
where he spent his time when not at sea. He became 
a member in 1964. 


Miss Mairi A. MacDonald, Glencona, Southside Road, 
Inverness, who became a member in 1933, was a 
daughter of the late Alexander MacDonald (Glean- 
nach) a distinguished Honorary Chieftain of the Society. 
Miss MacDonald was the author of many articles on 
Highland topics in “The Scots Magazine” and other 
journals and her history of the Society on its centenary 
in 1971 appears with other papers in the Transactions. 





Mr John A. Macdonald, M.A., 18 Manor Road, Jordan- 
hill, Glasgow, a native of Skye, had been a member 
since 1965. He was prominent in Gaelic affairs in 
Glasgow and in Gaelic broadcasting and for a number 
of years lectured in Gaelic in Jordanhill College of 
Education. 


Mr Murdo Macleod, D.P.A., 19 Drumond Circus, Inver- 
ness, had been a member since 1927. Since coming to 
reside in Inverness he took a very active part in the 
running of the Society, serving as Honorary Treasurer 
and as a Chieftain. He had an extensive knowledge of 
the history and the genealogies of his native island of 
Lewis and one of the papers which he read appears in 
the Transactions. 


Rev. John Macdonald, M.A., H.C.F., Kinnettas Square, 
Strathpeffer, who became a member in 1945, was for 
a number of years at Glencoe and at Edrom, Berwick- 
shire. He was a contributor to the syllabus and was 
author of articles in the Gaelic pages of “Life and 
Work”. 


Miss Rhoda M. Dingwall, M.A., Craig Dunain Hospital, 
Inverness, was a native of Gairloch and a regular 
attender of meetings of the Society of which she 
became a Life Member since 1962. 
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Appointments 


Members of the Society were very pleased to learn of the 
appointment early in 1979, of one of their members, Mr 
William Gillies, M.A., B.A., to the Chair of Celtic at the 
University of Edinburgh on the retiral of Professor Kenneth 
H. Jackson, a former Chief of the Society. The best wishes 
of the Society go out to Professor Gillies and Professor 
Jackson and to Rev. William Matheson, a former Chief of the 
Society, who has also retired from the same department. 
The Society also extends its best wishes to two of its 
members, Mr Donald E. Meek, M.A., B.A., and Mr Ronald 
A. Black, M.A., who have been appointed to fill the 
vacancies in the department. 


Memorial 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the Society it was 
decided to contribute fifty pounds to the fund for a memorial 
to the late John A. Macdonald, M.A., Jordanhill College of 
Education. 


Transactions 


Several orders for back numbers of the Transactions have 
been dealt with in the past two years, Copies of most of 
the back numbers from Volume XXXI can still be supplied. 
Particulars can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary. 


Conclusion 


The members of the Council thank all who have contributed 
to the syllabus and the reviewers of Volume L. Thanks are 
also due to all who have brought in new members and have 
helped in other ways. The continuance of this support is 
called for to enable the work of the Society to continue. 
HUGH BARRON 
31st August 1980 Honorary Secretary 
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THE 1872 EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT AND 
GAELIC EDUCATION 


By JOHN A. SMITH, M.A., M.ED. 


1. Although the theme of Gaelic education has been dealt 
with before, in fact many times, in the transactions of this 
society, no apology is made for taking it up thus once more. 
The story of Gaelic educaticn still goes on, and as this 
account of the origins, circumstances and consequences of 
the 1872 Act is intended to show, who can tell what has yet 
to be added to that story or to be understood from it? 
Concerning what has already been written on the subject 
there are still alternative interpretations to be offered, 
statements to be corrected, and misunderstandings to be 
cleared away. The particular purpose of this paper is to 
challenge the assertion so often made or repeated that the 
1872 Act is the main source of all the troubles which have 
beset Gaelic education since that date. While it may be 
convenient to find a scapegoat for these troubles that is far 
too simple, naive and inaccurate an explanation for them. 
Many of the troubles that have beset Gaelic education to 
this day had their origins long before 1872, and some of 
them do not belong to the field of formal education at all. 
It is very true, of course, to regard the act as an event of 
great significance, as a watershed or turning point, and that 
is the main reason for choosing it as a theme. It came in 
its day as a great danger to Gaelic education and also as a 
great opportunity for Gaelic education, although its double 
significance may not have been as clearly seen then as it is 
now. That is certainly how it has to be seen nowadays, and 
in its consequences it continues to retain that double 
significance. 
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2. This contribution is actually a combination of two 
talks given to the society in recent years, with new material 
added and the overlapping or repetitive material excised. 
The first talk (14th January 1977) was, at the time, entitled 
“What went wrong with Gaelic education in 1872?”. It was 
concerned mainly with the actual circumstances of the act, 
in so far as they seemed to be of relevance to the education 
of Gaelic-speaking children in school, and these circum- 
stances have been presented in some detail in the belief 
that they are still of considerable intrinsic interest to us 
nowadays. The second talk (7th March 1980) entitled “What 
went wrong with Gaelic education since 1872?’’, was con- 
cerned with the actual consequences of the act, but more 
particularly with the immediate consequences, from the 
same point of view and right up to the present day. It has 
been quite a valuable experience to combine the two talks 
and, in this way, to trace firmly the lines of development 
of Gaelic education in schools within the formal or state 
system from its inception. The comparison, which remains 
largely implicit, of the progress made in this provision (and 
it has been quite noteworthy in certain respects despite all 
the disappointments) with what is generally known to have 
happened to the language itself during that same period, is 
a useful reminder that education acts, by themselves, do 
not decide the fate of languages. Similarly, it has also been 
a salutary experience to look at the act governing Gaelic 
education from the two perspectives of 1872 and 1980. 
What actually went wrong with Gaelic education in 1872 
can, in many respects, be more clearly seen and better 
understood now from what has happened years later than 
from what happened or was said or was thought in 1872. 


Historical Background: Gaelic Education up to 1872 


3. A distinction can usefully be drawn right away between 
formal education and that informal type of education which 
has a separate history of development and for centuries was 
of far greater importance to Gaelic than the formal develop- 
ment. It was in the informal way that education began in 
Gaelic as in any other language, within the family and 
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community setting, and based not on literacy because that 
came later but on oracy and oral tradition. This type of 
education, as is well known, was very strong and appeared 
very early among all the Celtic peoples. In our own Gaelic 
speaking area it remained strong down to comparatively 
recent times and possibly later than in any other European 
country. Formal education, on the other hand, based on 
literacy and book learning and introduced usually for an 
academic or vocational purpose, did not appear until later 
than informal education, but when it did appear among the 
Gaelic-speaking peoples this form of education was to be 
found as early among them as it was anywhere else in these 
islands. It was certainly an important feature of the Celtic 
church, possibly even before the time of Columba and his 
Iona, For centuries afterwards, and surviving the Norse 
invasions, it remained structured to provide formal educa- 
tion, with its maighstir, its ferleiginn, and its scolocs. The 
educational medium in these Celtic church schools was 
principally Latin because that was then the recognised and 
accepted academic medium, the lingua franca, of the 
civilised world; and the purpose of these schools was mainly 
vocational, the training of novitiates for clerical and 
ecclesiastical purposes. Nevertheless, there was an appreci- 
able element of Gaelic scholarship included in the curricula 
for certain vocational needs, to judge from the Gaelic 
manuscripts which have survived or are known to have 
existed in a variety of disciplines, probably on a much 
greater scale than has so far been proved. This early 
emphasis on formal academic education with Latin as the 
medium is a feature of European education at this time 
and it persisted longer in English education than anywhere 
else in these islands. It is somewhat consoling, therefore, to 
note in passing that the English scholastic system had to 
break the bonds of literacy in Latin and later in French 
before English became acceptable as the educational 
medium in the schools of England itself, especially at the 
secondary school stage. 


4. Education for literacy in English began to appear 
alongside the Latin schools about the eleventh century in 
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the Gaelic-speaking area, in the form of the occasional 
burgh or parish school. By this time the Roman Catholic 
church was taking over from the Celtic church. It main- 
tained and developed the educational provision already 
described and, possibly because of its stronger European 
links, it tended to strengthen the traditions of classical 
education. While the parish schools thus appeared with the 
Celtic and Roman churches they did not develop into a 
system until after the Reformation on any marked scale. 
The educational medium in this type of school was, of 
course, English. The expansion of the parish school system 
into the Gaelic-speaking area, particularly after the ‘acts 
for settling schools’, came as much to assist central govern- 
ment in the settlement of the areas as to fulfil the aims of 
the church. These parish and burgh schools tended to reflect 
their origins and did nothing to foster Gaelic education 
within the classroom. There were not many of them about 
when the first real expansion of elementary education into 
the Gaelic-speaking area began early in the eighteenth 
century under the voluntary agency called the S.S.P.C.K. 
Founded originally for missionary and evangelistic purposes 
in 1709 the S.S.P.C.K. was at first, as in the existing schools, 
opposed in theory and practice to the use of Gaelic in its 
schools. It soon altered this outlook in practice and by the 
middle of the century (1767) it had officially reversed its 
policy in favour of the use of Gaelic as a teaching medium. 
By the end of the century it had over 300 schools in 
Scotland, most of them in the Gaelic area, and it had 
already begun to train Gaelic-speaking pupil teachers, to 
produce Gaelic text books, and to subsidise Gaelic publica- 
tion. 


5. In the first half of the nineteenth century there came 
a further marked expansion of the elementary school 
system, again from voluntary agency sources, and again for 
missionary or denominational purposes. In the first instance 
it came from the Gaelic Society Schools and this was a 
very interesting development from the point of view of 
Gaelic education. Although its aims were limited to teaching 
people of all ages, not simply school children, to read the 
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scriptures and expound them, the Gaelic Society School 
used Gaelic solely as the teaching medium. In other words, 
these were the only schools ever to appear in the Gaelic- 
speaking area in which the sole educational medium was 
Gaelic, the mother tongue, and, at that time, the only 
tongue of the vast majority of children, The Gaelic 
schools, and very largely for the reason indicated, their 
choice of medium, but possibly also because they were free 
and evangelical, were very popular and also, within their 
limitations, very successful. They are still talked about with 
affection in many areas to this day. Strictly speaking, they 
were not schools in the real sense of the term. With certain 
exceptions, they did not teach anything but the reading of 
the scriptures. They did not even teach writing or full 
literacy of composition. They created a hunger for educa- 
tion, nevertheless, which proved to be their own undoing 
because, ultimately, for this reason, they failed to satisfy. 
It was a great opportunity lost for Gaelic education that 
not even one fully developed Gaelic school was born out of 
this movement at the time. Such an experiment more than 
anything else would have proved that Gaelic can be and 
certainly would have been then a viable educational 
medium, capable of handling any of the tasks expected of 
the elementary school, including the teaching of literacy 
in English. Sadly enough, the Gaelic school movement 
suffered at the hands of another wave of expansion of 
schools which followed shortly after, namely the assembly 
schools of the Established Church, the Free Church, and 
several other church agencies all in competition with each 
other and offering a wider elementary school curriculum. 
This second wave of expansion benefited considerably from 
the work of the Gaelic schools which had helped to whet 
the national and regional appetites for education. Unfor- 
tunately for Gaelic, these denominational schools used 
English as their teaching medium although some retained 
Gaelic as a subject in the curriculum. A comparison with 
Wales at this time is apposite. As is generally acknowledged, 
the Welsh language owes much to the Sunday schools of 
Wales which flourished at the same time as the Gaelic 
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schools of Scotland and the church schools of Scotland. In 
terms of the teaching medium and their setting the Welsh 
Sunday schools resemble the Gaelic schools, but in terms 
of curriculum they were more like the church schools. They 
enjoyed the advantages of both types together, whereas 
their Scottish counterparts harmed each other and the 
Scottish church schools encouraged the use of English to 
the detriment of Gaelic. 


6. Surprisingly enough, it was from a state source in 
London that the greatest practical help and encouragement 
came, even at this early stage, for the use of Gaelic (and 
Welsh) as a teaching medium. The same source encouraged 
English principally, of course, but it was also there to be 
used for the other languages as well. As far back in the 
century as 1833 the Privy Council Committee on Education 
had begun to give grants to selected schools all over the 
British Isles which were approved and administered and 
inspected in accordance with their official code of regula- 
tions. In 1846 a minute was issued by this body which was 
followed up in 1849 by a letter to all school authorities 
from the secretary of the committee, Mr Kaye Shuttleworth, 
drawing the attention of these authorities to the need for 
using the Gaelic language in the education of Gaelic- 
speaking children and for training teachers specifically for 
this purpose. These official statements are largely forgotten 
nowadays but some of them deserve to be resuscitated from 
time to time as follows to remind us of what actually 
happened — Minute of 1849: ‘The Committee of Council 
on Education are convinced that it is expedient that a 
better provision should be made for the education of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the Highlands of Scotland, by pro- 
viding the employment of the Gaelic as well as the English 
language as a means of instruction in the Highland schools 
. . . The Committee of Council on Education are satisfied 
that to instruct the children of the Gaelic population by 
lesson books written in the English language alone, by 
means of teachers not familiar with the written and 
colloquial idiom of the Gaelic language, as well as the 
English, must fail to give the scholars of the Highland 
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schools a grammatical knowledge of the Gaelic as well as 
any useful acquaintance with the English language.’ The 
accompanying regulations or statement in the Code, which 
need not be quoted here in full, also outlined the examina- 
tion arangements ‘for such teachers as desire to work them 
with a view to service in Welsh or Highland schools’. Every 
teacher who passed ‘a thoroughly good examination in one 
of these languages’ was to be specially registered and to 
receive an extra payment of £5 for service in any particular 
school which was certified as requiring a knowledge of the 
language concerned in its teachers. 


7. The significance of these regulations has to be 
emphasised. They remained in the code until 1860 when 
the system of payment by results was introduced and it had 
become obvious that the regulation was not being made 
use of either by the Welsh or Gaelic authorities and 
teachers. In other words, the schoo] authorities, the teachers 
and the parents had the opportunity, the official blessing, 
and the financial encouragement to use Gaelic as the 
educational medium in their schools in the middle of last 
century and they did not respond. Various explanations 
have been offered for this disappointing response. The 
authorities, at the time, usually took the view that they did 
not have the money to take advantage of such a regulation. 
This is the same excuse as the school boards were to use 
after 1872 and the same answer can be given. It was not a 
question of finding additional money so much as the 
re-allocation of money. There were more understandable 
reasons for the lack of teachers willing to train. Secondary 
education in itself was very hard to come by at this stage 
especially in the Gaelic-speaking area, and so it was 
difficult to train and qualify teachers required for this 
purpose. In any case, despite the extra grant, teachers with 
Gaelic-speaking qualifications were just as likely as any 
others to seek employment in the English-speaking areas 
where rates of pay and promotion prospects were distinctly 
better. It has also to be admitted that the teaching pro- 
fession at this time was not in favour of the use of the 
so-called vernacular in the education of children. Not only 
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among the employing school authorities and the teachers, 
but in all the current types of school, parish, church and 
even voluntary agency, apart from the Gaelic school, 
the preference was quite definitely for English from the 
beginning. In this respect, and faced with the choice, and 
it was usually the choice because bilingual education was 
not then understood, the parents were also of this mind 
as well. The parental attitude at that time was apparently 
that there was plenty of Gaelic (or Welsh) outside school 
and their children went to school simply to learn English. It 
was the language of advancement. This outlook, which is 
found difficult to understand nowadays, is well summed up 
in these quotations from the 1847 report of the commission 
on education in Wales: ‘Probably you would not find in the 
most purely Welsh parts a single parent, in whatever class, 
who would not have his child taught English in schools.’ 
‘So far as the Welsh peasantry interest themselves at all in 
the daily instruction of their children they are everywhere 
anxious for them to be taught English.’ In modern Wales, 
of course, the parents and teachers of Welsh-speaking 
children believe in literacy in both languages, with literacy 
in the mother tongue coming first. 


8. To conclude this historical introduction, the position of 
Gaelic within the formal educational provision and on the 
eve of the 1872 Act can be summed up fairly simply. 
Disregarding the Gaelic Society schools which, by this time 
and for reasons already mentioned, had largely disappeared, 
there was no provision whatsoever or anywhere at this time 
for education through Gaelic either exclusively or primarily. 
In fact, there had never ever been any real attempt to 
establish Gaelic literacy nor any real demand manifested 
for it. Despite the very marked expansion of schools in the 
early nineteenth century there were still only a limited 
number which provided for any instruction in Gaelic at all, 
and still fewer which were trying to secure the establishment 
of Gaelic literacy through Gaelic as a special subject. On 
the other hand, all schools aimed as a matter of course at 
establishing literacy in English, That was apparently their 
primary purpose, as assumed by all concerned, and although 
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it was certainly not always achieved. Throughout the century 
the other well-known forces of erosion which had been 
eating away at the Gaelic language for centuries were 
increasing in intensity through expanding education and 
emigration from the area. In particular, emigration, whether 
voluntary or enforced, was strongly encouraged by educa- 
tion, and the losses caused in this way, very often of the 
youngest and best, were irreplaceable and are nowadays 
simply incalculable. 


9. The outlook for Gaelic education was, therefore, very 
black indeed but the seriousness of the position must not 
be exaggerated. The oral tradition in Gaelic which was very 
much an educational tradition was still remarkably strong. 
This new force of universal education for literacy could, 
if properly harnessed, help Gaelic literacy in the same way 
as it was making English literacy such a threat to Gaelic. 
That, of course, would not be readily apparent at the time. 
On the other hand, literacy in English was not even then 
regarded as so essential as it is now. All over the country 
and not simply in the Gaelic area neither pupils nor their 
parents were giving to formal education the value or the 
priority which it was later to acquire or be taken for 
granted. Schooling at best lasted only up to six years, but 
this was more usually three years and then only when it did 
occur. Oniy about half of the normal age group actually 
went through school, and for the most of those who did the 
literacy obtained in English did not amount to so very much. 
It has been estimated that the majority of those who 
attended school before 1872 never really became literate in 
English, or, at least, never retained real literacy in the 
language. There was still time, given the right circum- 
stances, to establish a sound base for Gaelic literacy. 


The 1872 Education (Scotland) Act 


10. The historical significance of the new educational 
legislation which in England and Wales became known as 
the 1870 Act and in Scotland as the 1872 Act is, of course, 
seen more clearly nowadays than it may have been at the 
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time, but there was nothing sudden or unusual or mysterious 
about it. It was a watershed to be observed in the history 
of the developed countries in the nineteenth century and 
it came to this country later than to most, in fact surpris- 
ingly late. It was a demand for the education of the masses, 
because that is what it was primarily concerned with, 
elementary education for literacy for the children of the 
labouring poor. It obtained its inspiration from a variety 
of sources, the liberalising influences of the revolutionary 
and nationalistic movements, the missionary and evangelical 
zeal of the denominational churches and voluntary societies, 
and the social and moral campaigns to deal with the 
problems created by the industrial revolution. What had 
also become obvious in every country was that the state 
must accept the final responsibility for the required expan- 
sion in elementary education, The deficiencies in the 
existing provision and the costs involved in overcoming 
them were now only too apparent and quite obviously too 
great to be tackled in any other way. 


li. As already indicated, as far back as 1833 in Britain 
the state had already been drawn into this field, and the 
administrative machinery which it began to develop from 
then on to aid selected schools came, over the years, to 
assume, more and more, the functions of a Department of 
Education for the whole of the United Kingdom as it then 
was, including Scotland, Wales and Ireland. On the eve of 
the act this was already by far the biggest single agent in 
the educational field. Its grip over the national provision, 
particularly its financial grip, had increased steadily at the 
expense of the voluntary authorities. Its inspectors in 
number and expertise had become far more influential and 
professional than their voluntary colleagues. This Privy 
Council Committee was really the first form of the educa- 
tion department. Before taking over the whole business it 
had already served a thorough apprenticeship and it took 
over the work as a going concern without a break. In the 
process of doing so it set up and revised various com- 
missions to collect the information for the take-over and 
this was done extremely thoroughly. It was obvious that 
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the take-over had been anticipated for long enough and 
the act probably postponed once or twice. There was a 
commission of investigation for Wales as early as 1847, a 
main commission for England and Wales in 1861, and a 
commission for Scotland in 1865. It is worthy of special 
note from the point of view of Gaelic education, since it 
will not be obvious from the acts that followed, that all 
these commissions were at some pains to collect information 
on the problem of minority languages or bilingualism, 
although they did not use these particular terms at all. It 
has also to be said that the transfer of power in education 
from society to the state was really a fairly gradual process. 
Even if the commissions and later the parliament may not 
have been knowledgeable about bilingualism or even 
interested in it, they were certainly given ample opportunity 
and sufficient information to debate this particular educa- 
tional issue at some length, provided they considered it an 
issue for debate or even saw it as an issue at all. 


12. The ground for the Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 
was prepared by the Argyll Commission. It began to meet 
in 1865, and it completed its work by publishing three 
separate reports. These included, among other information, 
all the oral and written evidence, the special surveys made 
of certain selected areas, and even a draft form or schedule 
for the bill that was expected to follow. These three reports 
are still available for study in their original form in many 
of the larger libraries and they have also been republished 
fairly recently by the Irish Universities Press in a series 
called British Parliamentary Papers. The volumes in that 
series most relevant to the Gaelic problem are Vol. 13 
which contains all the oral evidence (originally the First 
Report), and Vol. 14 which contains the main report 
(originally the Second Report) and the special report on 
Education in the Hebrides by Mr A. Nicolson (which was 
originally in the Third Report). The Commission was part 
of the first and only Royal Commission on Education ever 
to be held in this country. Its survey of education in Scot- 
land, while not quite altogether complete, is still the most 
authoritative and comprehensive survey ever made of the 
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subject up to that time. It is also by far our most compre- 
hensive and reliable source of information on the position 
of Gaelic in education on the eve of the 1872 act. 

13. The commission met under the chairmanship of the 
Duke of Argyll, an able politician in his day, who knew the 
Gaelic-speaking area well from a certain point of view 
and also understood its people. He was probably quite 
sympathetic to Gaelic education although he may well have 
seen little value in considering its further development at 
all seriously. In addition to his Grace, there were fourteen 
others on the commission, four men of title and of the 
so-called ‘landed gentry’, four lawyers, and eight others not 
all of whom are easy to identify now. One of the better- 
known of these, active on the commission as a member and 
a supplier of written evidence, was John Ramsay, the 
businessman and benevolent landowner from Islay, who was 
a firm believer in emigration as the cure for the economic 
problems of the Highlands. He was quite sympathetic to 
Gaelic but not to Gaelic education. He was, however, a 
very firm believer in the value of education and in the 
acquisition of literacy in English, particularly as an aid to 
emigration. In fact, his outlook as revealed in his question- 
ing of witnesses, in his own written evidence, and from 
what is known about him from his own publications and 
activities generally was probably the general point of view 
in this commission. From their conduct of the oral evidence, 
their discussion of it, and their report, they showed them- 
selves from the beginning as sympathetic to the Gaelic- 
speaking people and to Highlanders generally, well aware 
of the economic problems, but not really sensitive to the 
educational problem which faced the Gaelic-speaking 
population as such. 


14. It was a very different kind of royal commission on 
education from that which might be expected nowadays. 
There was a marked absence of representatives from the 
universities, professional bodies, the teaching profession, 
the business world, and local government, presumably 
because they were not so easy to come by at this stage. It 
was very much a feudal, landed, church and establishment 
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assembly, if not in number, certainly in outlook. The 
commission took written evidence from a great number of 
people, and oral evidence from thirty-eight witnesses. These 
witnesses were drawn from various categories or walks of 
life, and included leading churchmen of the day (but more 
in their capacities as the representatives of denominations 
actively involved at the time in the provision of schools), 
some experienced but not necessarily professionally qualified 
inspectors of schools from the denominational and voluntary 
agencies, one representative of the E.I.S. (then already in 
being), a representative from the ‘normal’ school training 
staffs association, and a number of other selected individuals 
of some note in the educational world at the time. 


15. In addition to the witnesses called to give oral evidence 
and already indicated by category there was a key witness, 
a most influential witness, and one who undoubtedly would 
be an even greater influence in Whitehall in the framing 
of the act. This was Mr R. Lingen, later to be Lord Lingen. 
He was at this time Secretary to the Education Committee 
of the Privy Council and he was to become Secretary to 
what would now be called the Ministry of Education. He 
had already been an Assistant Commissioner to the 1847 
Commission on Education in Wales and he had also been 
responsible for the 1861 Commission on England and Wales. 
This Commission which was similar in purpose to the Argyll 
Commission had just completed its work which was to 
result in the 1870 Act. It would not be unreasonable, there- 
fore, to suggest that Mr Lingen had a vested interest in 
the Argyll Commission and in the Scottish education act 
which was to follow, and for the same reason the Argyll 
Commission would have a particular interest in his views 
on state education. The similarities between the 1870 act 
and the 1872 act on problems which they shared, including 
the problem of the minority language, are not likely to be 
entirely accidental. Lingen seems to have been what is now 
called a ‘hard’ man. He was the trusted disciple of the 
infamous Robert Lowe who introduced into educational 
practice the system of ’payment by results’. In fact, it has 
been said that Lingen was the person who operated the 
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system for his master. As he had shown in his report on the 
Welsh problem in the 1847 report, Lingen was by no means 
insensitive to the position of Welsh and the problem of 
bilingualism. He was not asked by the Argyll Commission 
for his view on the subject or place of Gaelic in education, 
but he had already shown that while he could be sensitive 
to Welsh he could completely ignore the problem in his 
public administration of it. By this time he had already 
suspended the sections in the code which applied not only 
to England and Wales but to Scotland also and which, for 
several decades now, had offered grants for the training 
and remuneration of qualified teachers of Welsh and 
Gaelic. 


16. The topic of Gaelic education was referred to in the 
oral evidence to the Argyl! Commission but it was obviously 
not a burning problem to the commission. It was not really 
discussed as such, and the few references to it can be 
quickly isolated. It arose, first of all, with Simon B. Laurie, 
who became better known later as the first Professor of 
Education in Edinburgh University. On this occasion he 
was appearing as Secretary of the Church of Scotland 
Assembly’s Education Scheme and as superintendent of its 
schools. He spoke sympathetically of the difficulty of getting 
Gaelic-speaking student teachers (largely because of the 
lack of secondary education), and later Simon Laurie, to 
his credit, tried to do something constructive about this. 
Then the Rev. Mr McLauchlan, Convener of the Free 
Church General Assembly’s Mission Scheme and also 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Gaelic School Society answered 
a number of questions about the difficulties facing Highland 
education without ever getting to the fundamental educa- 
tional issue as it now appears to us. For all that he said, 
and he gave lengthy evidence, he seemed to be completely 
unaware of the language issue, which is quite incredible when 
one remembers that he was Secretary of the Gaelic School 
society. Perhaps the reading of his evidence and the noting 
of this omission helps us nowadays to understand more 
clearly how long it has taken us all to grapple properly 
with the educational problems of bilingualism. Mr W. J. 
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Menzies, the inspector for the S.S.P.C.K. schools, was 
actually the last witness to appear but he can be taken 
next, His attitude to Gaelic education is made very clear 
in his evidence. It makes one wonder (a) whether the 
S.S.P.C.K. did really change its official policy towards 
Gaelic in 1767, and (b) what real authority Mr Menzies 
claimed to have to be able to inspect a school for Gaelic- 
speaking children. 


17. There was only one witness to appear before this 
commission who had anything worthwhile to say about the 
education of Gaelic-speaking children and, for that reason, 
his evidence is worth studying in some more detail. He 
was the Rev. Dr MacIntosh MacKay, the minister of 
Harris, a noted divine in his day and a leading figure in the 
Gaelic movement. He was himself a sound Gaelic scholar, 
a church historian, editor of the Poetical Works of Rob 


Donn, but known now possibly to a wider audience for the ' 


references to him in Scott’s diary. He has been described 
as, on this occasion, a key witness and certainly he was 
well-known to Mr A. Nicolson, the editor of the special 
report on education in the Hebrides. It has been said that 
his evidence to the commission was damaging. That is 
surely due to a misinterpretation of what he is recorded as 
saying. It is unlikely that Rev. MacKay would have 
retained his respected position in the Gaelic world if, on so 
public an occasion, he had appeared unfaithful to his cause. 
In any case, from what has already been implied, it is also 
unlikely that his evidence would have made the slightest 
difference to the views of the commission on this point. 


18. What he said to the commission has to be studied 
along with his written evidence, which is also published, 
and which, like his oral evidence, is quite straightforward 
but much more carefully set out. Taking the oral evidence 
first, no exception can be taken to his views on the 
unsatisfactory material conditions of the existing provision 
in the islands, to the importance placed by him on educa- 
tion in these parts, to the need for the state to accept 
responsibility for education, and to the advantage of having 
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Gaelic-speaking teachers, where possible, for Gaelic-speak- 
ing children. Nowadays his faith in emigration as a solution 
to the economic problems would be questioned, and also 
the connection which he saw between emigration and 
education, but then Rev. MacKay spoke from some real 
experience of the times, having been an emigrant to 
Australia himself for a while. His views on religious instruc- 
tion and particularly on religious instruction for Catholic 
children would no longer be acceptable but it is the replies 
in the following excerpt from the dialogue which have 
aroused some criticism: 


‘Do you find that Gaelic schools are acceptable to the 
people? Not now. 


Do you think schools of that kind had better be dis- 
continued in these districts so as to secure the attend- 
ance of the young in schools where English is taught? 
I think Gaelic has become inefficient now. I would 
teach it in our schools, but Gaelic schools the people 
won’t have. 


You mean you would prefer that the people should be 
taught to read the Bible in their mother tongue? Yes, to 
begin with that: but they much more quickly learn in 
English’. 


19. The Gaelic schools referred to here by Rev. MacKay 
are the Gaelic Society schools. These have already been 
described in this paper and, by this time, they had outlived 
their limitations, In their day they had given a great service 
but, as Rev. MacKay says, more was needed. His written 
evidence reveals more clearly how he felt about the process 
of proper bilingual education. He had apparently studied 
the problem closely for himself: ‘With respect to children 
coming to school totally or almost entirely ignorant of 
English, most unquestionably and undoubtedly the best, the 
most expeditious method, and in every way the most 
profitable for the rising generation, is to commence such 
children by teaching them to read Gaelic... It is what I 
have seen largely exemplified and proved.’ The great weak- 
ness of a purely Gaelic programme was at this time lack 
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of books and qualified teachers. Too often the bilingual 
child received not bilingual education but a corrupt mongrel 
form of bilingualism with no real literacy in either language. 
He wanted a thorough education with Gaelic first because 
it was the mother tongue and easier on the child. Then 
English would be learned and this would be because only 
through English could a thorough education come and thus 
successful emigration and advancement. He was impressed 
by the facts that the parents were no longer content with 
the Gaelic Society type of school, and that the children 
learned English more easily by becoming literate in Gaelic 
first of all. He calculated, and he was not far wrong, that 
the normal Gaelic-speaking child in the Hebridean situation 
at that time could learn to read Gaelic in a year at school 
and English in two years after that, whereas it would take 
him five years to acquire an adequate knowledge of English 
reading alone if he were educated only in English. 


20. Apart from this evidence, both oral and written, from 
the Rev. MacKay, no other evidence seems to have reached 
the commission from outside sources to indicate that the 
education of Gaelic-speaking children in Gaelic was in any 
way felt as a problem or even as a matter of interest. 
Perhaps the only exception was in the written evidence from 
the Rev. D. Murray, the minister of Knock, Lewis. He 
had worked for the Gaelic School Society at one time and 
he displayed a real interest and obvious enthusiasm for 
beginning education in Gaelic first of all. He claimed that 
most of the adults in his area could read Gaelic but this is 
really difficult to believe at its face value. Apart from 
these two ministers there was really a deafening silence on 
the subject. All the evidence, and there is plenty of it, was 
concerned either with the material problems connected with 
education and irrespective of language or with the problems 
of education for literacy in English. 


21. The Commission passed no remarks about the lack 
of interest displayed in the problem of Gaelic education by 
the outside public and it is doubtful if they noticed this 
lack. This may be because they themselves saw no such 
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problem, but it is more likely because the more important 
and convincing evidence as far as they were concerned was 
expected from the special report on The Hebrides and the 
Western Highlands which had been delegated by them to 
Mr A. Nicolson to produce. This report, it can be stated 
right away, was accepted by the commission more or less 
as it stood. It was published separately in their Third 
Report (now in B.P.P. Vol. 14) but in summary form it is 
really Chapter III of the main Report itself and it is quoted 
repeatediy elsewhere throughout that main report as well. 
In fairness to Mr Nicolson it should be made clear right 
away that his instructions did not require him to make any 
special examination of the underlying bilingual problem. 
In fact they contain no reference to Gaelic at all, which 
would seem to infer that the bilingual problem was not 
known to be there or that, if it was, it was not regarded 
as important enough to be included. Indeed, perhaps the 
whole enquiry should be regarded as a commission of 
enquiry into education in English, which is certainly how 
most of the witnesses seemed to regard it. It is to the credit 
of Nicolson, therefore, that he aired the problem in his 
own report at least. Historically his report is a very 
important and reliable document. It is unfortunate that, 
for lack of time, he was not able to survey the whole 
Highland area. He did, however, complete, more or less, 
the survey of the Hebrides and his report has thus become 
the most complete, thorough and sympathetic picture avail- 
able of education in the Hebrides in the nineteenth century 
before the state took over final responsibility for education. 
It has put on permanent and final record a clear picture 
of the variety and jumble of educational agencies which 
were at work in the area at this time and generally at a 
low level of efficiency. There could be no better argument 
for the introduction of a national, compulsory system than 
what this report provides. At the same time it is to us a 
somewhat disappointing report, like the report of the com- 
mission itself, because it is concerned too much with 
material conditions and possibilities and too little with the 
underlying educational problems, 
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22. Nicolson had been, in many respects, an excellent 
choice for the particular task allocated to him. He was a 
Gaelic speaker, he belonged to the Hebrides (Skye), he was 
genuinely interested in the Highlands and the welfare of 
its people, and, presumably, he saw the problems from the 
inside although he himself had to get his education outside 
the area. He was somewhat suspect, however, as he was for 
his place on the Napier Commission later because his 
education, upbringing, career, and material success seemed 
to have carried him into the orbit of the establishment. He 
was not likely, therefore, to find fault with the type of 
education from which he himself had benefited. He was not, 
of course, a professional educationist but that, in some 
ways, was not a disadvantage for the task which he had to 
perform. This was, nevertheless, an educational commission, 
and the survey required not simply the collection of informa- 
tion supplied from a wide range of other individuals, but 
the inspection and assessment of schools at first hand. It iS 
doubtful, therefore, whether Mr Nicolson was qualified to 
do all this himself, and this doubt is increased when his 
report is compared with the corresponding report on South 
Wales made by Jenkins, an experienced practitioner and 
inspector, to the corresponding 1861 commission. This doubt 
is also provoked when one compares the sensitive remarks 
on the Gaelic problem in his own report with the feeble 
recommendations which he ultimately came to and from 
which mention of Gaelic was excluded. It seems fair to 
conclude that he did not have the authority, experience and 
appropriate knowledge to come out with a definite educa- 
tional policy on Gaelic education. 


23. Since Nicolson’s report is the basis for the only 
chapter in the main report which concerns us here, it is 
convenient to consider his individual report and that chapter 
more or less together, and to look at the more important 
issues raised from the point of view of the chapter, which 
is what ultimately matters rather than from his individual 
report. The chapter which is, of course, largely a condensed 
version of the report begins by explaining why a special 
study has been made of this particular area. This intro- 
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duction, quite unintentionally, provided an unfortunate 
beginning because it associated the Gaelic language problem 
and the general Highland problem with each other right 
away, and, in addition, far too closely, The two are 
connected, of course, but they are not causally connected, 
At least, they do not need to be but all this is not made 
clear. The acceptance of this kind of association has always 
been harmful and prejudicial to Gaelic as it has been to 
Welsh in Wales. Shortly after this beginning there came a 
number of direct general references to education in the 
Hebrides which are again prejudicial to Gaelic. The com- 
mission, for example, felt that ‘the exclusive use of Gaelic 
has operated most disadvantageously against the labouring 
poor’. Their point of view on the Gaelic problem is 
immediately quite obvious. This language was a distinct 
barrier or disadvantage to emigration, and eventually it 
was going to be superseded. The point was backed up with 
quotations from Rev. MacKay already given, and this one 
from W. J. Menzies: ‘Therefore it would seem to be a great 
object for the country that the means of teaching them 
English and of promoting a voluntary emigration should be 
introduced among them.’ In fairness to Nicolson it must 
be said that he did not labour this point of view although 
he may have accepted it himself and he did not raise the 
Gaelic problem until late in his own report which, for the 
most part, is objective and factual. In the chapter of the 
main report, these doubts on the educational value of 
Gaelic were expressed early although the commissioners 
also conceded very quickly, but without including or even 
mentioning this concession in their recommendations at 
the end of the chapter, ‘that, in districts where Gaelic 
alone is understood the teacher should be able to com- 
municate with his pupils in a language the meaning of 
which they comprehend’. 

24. That concession which seems nowadays a fairly obvious 
if not quite fatuous conclusion would actually have been a 
distinct step forward if it had been officially recommended 
and endorsed in practice. It should be noticed, however, 
that the commissioners were not concerned in this way if 
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the majority of the children could understand and speak 
English. In such circumstances they did not regard it as 
essential for the teacher to have Gaelic. They suggested that 
children with English could be used to help the non- 
Gaelic-speaking teacher in such a situation. They were 
apparently more concerned for the teacher who did not 
know Gaelic than for the children who did not know 
English. He apparently need not be expected to learn any 
Gaelic. Instead, the Gaelic-speaking children who had no 
English were to be forced into literacy in a language that 
they did not speak or use in order to suit the teacher and 
before becoming literate in their own language. In short, 
the commission were prepared to treat the spiritual heritage 
of the Gaels as some sort of material condition like com- 
munication or transport that could be effectively removed, 
replaced or improved. It is very obvious that the commission 
were not in the least concerned about illiteracy in Gaelic. 
There is not a single expression from beginning to end of 
the whole exercise of this commission to indicate that the 
disappearance of Gaelic would cause them any concern 
whatsoever. They were concerned about literacy and one of 
their first questions in the schedule issued to selected 
witnesses was to ask whether the adults in the community 
could read or write. They do not trouble to ask in what 
language. 


25. The answers are quite revealing. At this time, in the 
English-speaking areas, many adults could read and also 
write a little, and this is as one would expect if they had 
been to school where they would pick up literacy in English. 
In the Gaelic-speaking areas, the returns in English were 
not so encouraging, because schooling was not so easy, the 
people were not English-speaking, nor did they necessarily 
understand English, and they did not hear any English after 
they left school. But, if the figures for English were not good, 
those for Gaelic were worse, except where the Gaelic 
schools had been strong, simply because the children were 
not educated in their own Gaelic but in a foreign tongue, 
English. Where the Gaelic schools had been strong, most 
of the adults could now read Gaelic and, noticeably, there 
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is no reference to this form of literacy. The commission 
were more concerned with irregularity of attendance in 
the Gaelic-speaking area than with literacy in Gaelic, It is 
implied that the two were connected as they undoubtedly 
were. There were, of course, all sorts of other reasons for 
the high absence rates at this time in all areas. One of the 
chief causes was domestic and seasonal responsibilities 
among children of school age, and these were particularly 
common in the Gaelic-speaking area. It has been indicated 
already that the length of schooling generally everywhere 
was three to six years. Education was not yet compulsory (nor 
even later in 1872), attendance could not be enforced, and 
education was not free. The fact that it was absence frorr 
education in a foreign tongue was certainly a contributory 
cause to poor attendance in the Gaelic-speaking area and 
this makes one wonder what the figures would have been 
in English-speaking areas if the instruction there had been 
in French or Gaelic. As it was, the worst figures for attend- 
ance in schools at this time were not recorded in the 
Hebrides at all, but in Shetland and Glasgow where there 
was no language problem. 


26. The chapter also summarises Nicolson’s reports on 
the various categories of schools in the Hebrides. On the 
whole he was not impressed with the S.S.P.C.K. schools 
which, at one time, had made their first and greatest con- 
tribution in the Gaelic-speaking area. Like all the voluntary 
schools of this time their days were numbered. He may 
well have seen a poor selection but, at least, they were 
still including Gaelic in their curriculum. The Gaelic schools 
impressed him on the whole although their day was really 
past, and he was fascinated by the performance of the 
little children in reading Gaelic, possibly because even to him 
as a Gaelic-speaker himself this was an unusual experience. 
He noted correctly the success of these schools in bringing 
English literacy also but later to these same pupils, without 
seeming to understand that it was because they had already 
acquired their reading and reading readiness skills in learn- 
ing to read and write Gaelic. This discovery reinforced what 
had been already told to him by the Rev. MacKay in 
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written evidence and he voiced the same criticisms that 
the minister had made of these schools in other respects. 
In view of what has been said already about the attitude 
of the commission to the Gaelic question it will be noted 
without surprise that the schools selected in the area by 
Nicolson for special praise and automatically by the com- 
mission were two small schools, one in Stornoway and one 
in Port Ellen. There is no doubt whatsoever but that these 
were probably very successful. They were actually infant 
schools, a type of school that was quite unusual at this 
time, It was considered daring and somewhat avant garde 
at this time to approve of children being subjected to 
schooling under the age of seven, but these schools were 
well staffed, well placed, well supported, and catering for 
the infants of interested parents. The Port Ellen school 
was the particular pride and joy of landowner John Ramsay 
who was himself a member of the commission. In fact he 
owned the school. The schools were also selective, private 
and fee paying. The inbuilt advantages which such schools 
must have had for reaching such a high standard of literacy 
-— in English, of course, but not in Gaelic — will be 
obvious, but are not pointed out. They enjoyed a further 
advantage — the children who attended these schools were 
all English-speaking anyway. These two schools thus selected 
for special mention were, therefore, completely a-typical 
of the Gaelic-speaking area at this time. They were sup- 
ported exclusively by the proprietors and functioned like 
colonial or imperial outposts. It would have been another 
matter if these particular children had been made literate in 
Gaelic, after they had been made illiterate in their own 
language first of all. Literacy in Gaelic these schools might 
well have been expected to undertake as their duty, set as 
they were in the hearts of Gaelic-speaking communities. 


27. The lack of professional educational knowledge and 
expertise becomes very apparent at times in this report. 
The commissioners and Mr Nicolson had discovered infant 
schools as it were, and were obviously on to something 
although they were not daring or knowledgeable enough to 
come out into the open about them. They failed to 
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appreciate how important these infant schools on an 
extensive scale could have been for what they saw as the 
primary purpose of education, the establishment of literacy 
in English. This infant stage was crucial for creating read- 
ing readiness and introducing reading skills, It is somewhat 
amusing to think of how the modern teacher of spoken 
languages likes to introduce pupils to the language that he 
wishes them to speak and use. He simply cannot get them 
early enough. If an infant Gaelic stage had been introduced 
at this time into schools in the Gaelic-speaking areas it could 
have been equally crucial for the establishment of Gaelic 
literacy. As it turns out nothing could illustrate more 
clearly to us nowadays what Gaelic education was up against 
at this time than the choice of these two schools for special 
mention, 


28. Even more exciting and amusing than the discovery 
of infant schools was the discovery of ‘mixed’ schools, better 
known nowadays as co-educational schools. What is now 
thought to be a very Scottish tradition of co-education 
Was apparently quite novel at this time, at least to 
the members of the commission, including Mr Nicolson. 
The surprise of those who were commenting on education 
in the Hebrides on encountering what they considered to 
be a novelty may, of course, be taken as a reflection on 
their own educational background. To grammar schools 
and academic education generally girls found it hard at 
this time to gain access. In the Gaelic-speaking area the 
girls were often deprived of attendance even at elementary 
schools because of domestic duties, but, in theory, the 
principle of co-education, at least in elementary education, 
was everywhere accepted. The commission found it hard to 
believe this. In their search for a more rational explanation, 
they discovered that the illegitimacy rate in the Hebrides 
was about the lowest in Britain at the time, and so was 
the gross crime rate. They also discovered something else, 
that the great majority of the inhabitants lived in houses 
of only one apartment. They concluded, therefore, that all 
these phenomena were associated with each other, and 
had actually helped each other, and that not only was 
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co-education a successful type of education, at least for the 
masses, but the one apartment house was not such a bad 
idea after all! They omitted, however, to give any credit 
to the speaking of Gaelic which was also an associated 
factor! This might have been expected because elsewhere 
in this report Gaelic had been associated with poor social 
conditions, adverse economic and geographical factors, and 
educational disadvantages such as poor school buildings, 
irregularity of attendance, and so forth. 


29. The chapter in the main report on education in the 
Hebrides concludes with a quotation verbatim from Nicol- 
son’s own report. What he called the ‘main results’ of his 
enquiry were repeated here in full, presumably as meeting 
with the endorsement of the commission itself. The 
remainder of his conclusion which is a list of ‘the chief 
evils of the present system’ carefully set out and his 
‘adequate remedy for these defects’, is omitted from the 
main report, presumably because the defects are general 
and not specific to this particular area. They can also be © 
disregarded here, but the ‘main results’ are a different 
matter. They are worth recording in full and simply cannot 
be allowed to pass without comment: 


‘1. Notwithstanding the great and praiseworthy efforts 
to extend the benefits of education in this district that 
have been made by benevolent societies and individuals, 
the adult population, and especially the women, are 
still, to an extent not generally known, unable to read 
or write: and without some great and radical improve- 
ment in the means used for remedying that deficiency, 
it seems likely that a large proportion of the rising 
generation will grow up in ignorance equally gross, so 
far as all practical benefit from the arts of reading and 
writing is concerned. 


2. The general ignorance of the English language 
constitutes a special and powerful obstacle to the pro- 
gress of improvement in the district. This ignorance is 
due in a large degree, though not exclusively, to the 
imperfection of the system of education hitherto in use. 
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3. The establishment of a well-organised educational 
apparatus, specially suited to the peculiar wants and 
circumstances of the district, and within reach of every 
portion of the population, might be expected to 
produce, in the course of another generation, results 
far beyond any that have been, or can be achieved 
by the existing agencies. 

4, Denominational differences present no obstacle to 
the establishment of a uniform system of education. 
The statistics of the schools show that even now these 
differences have much less influence than is generally 
supposed, in the preference of one school to another. 
Were all the schools separated from special connection 
with particular churches, and open equally to masters 
of all denominations, the mode of thought that gives 
rise to such preferences would soon cease to operate, 
and the only question for parents, if left to their own 
judgment, would be, ‘Which is the best and most con- 
venient school?’ 


In other words, the only reference in this report on educa- 
tion in the Hebrides to the language problem, after all this 
time and labour, is to stress once again the great need to 
overcome the general ignorance of English. There is no 
reference whatsoever to Gaelic, the first language in this 
area and for the majority the only language. Instead, there 
is the calm assumption, the insult to the Gaelic language, 
that ‘unable to read or write’ means ‘English’ and that this 
need not even be stated. 


30. To be fair to Nicolson, before arriving at these con- 
clusions, he did in his own report, at the beginning of the 
section where he is dealing with ‘subjects taught’ and in 
what can be regarded as the most educationally orientated 
part of his report, come much closer to dealing with the real 
educational problem of the area. At this point he came 
nearer to the real issue than anyone else did under the 
aegis of this commission with the exception of witnesses 
like Dr Mackintosh MacKay and perhaps the Rev. D. 
Murray. The main report did refer to this passage but it is 
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a pity that it had not also included verbatim his remarks 
on the teaching of reading in English. These are quite 
revealing because he attributed the poor results in learning 
to read English, and quite correctly, to the fact that the 
children were being asked to read in a foreign tongue that 
they did not understand and that they did not hear spoken. 
In fact he went much further. He was obviously very 
impressed by what he had seen for himself and by the 
opinions which he had collected from MacKay and Murray. 
He wrote at length under the heading of Reading and the 
following quotations will illustrate very clearly what he 
was on the brink of discovering: ‘Bearing in mind that 
English is to the great majority of the pupils in this district 
a foreign language, the reading in the Hebridean schools is 
on the whole marvellously good. The pronounciation of 
the words is probably better than is to be found in many 
places further south’. ‘Distinctly keeping in view that, as a 
general rule, the young Highland beginner in English knows 
only a few words, if any, of that language... and that he 
never hears it spoken in ordinary conversation at home, 
how is it possible that a system of instruction, entirely 
couched in that language, to him as difficult as it were 
Latin or German, should be successful in giving him a 
useful familiarity with its vocabulary.” When he contrasted 
these discoveries with what he discovered about learning 
to read Gaelic among the same pupils he was astounded. 
‘The ease with which they learn Gaelic is remarkable. I 
did not examine many Gaelic schools, but in every one 
I examined the reading was excellent, and the spelling quite 
astonishing. I am told that clever children sometimes acquire 
that faculty in the course of a year, but generally it requires 
about eighteen months teaching. But the faculty of reading 
English generally requires a course of at least three years 
for its attainment ...’ He was forced by this evidence to 
wonder whether more use might not be made of the 
vernacular. ‘It of course implies that the reading of Gaelic 
should be taught first,’ and, of course, it certainly did. 


31. The evidence had been there all the time, and 
illustrated particularly by the success of the Gaelic schools, 
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but Nicolson was taking no chances. He suggested instead 
an experiment to look into the matter, a very sensible 
proposition in some ways if his purpose was to convince 
others of what he himself had found, but it would appear 
that he was either not sure or afraid to recommend openly 
what he appeared to believe himself. He did not include 
an experiment among his recommendations unless by 
implication and he did not press his case on his commission 
in any way. Instead, as already indicated, his main recom- 
mendation was to stress once again the importance of the 
acquisition of English and this was the recommendation 
that was accepted. Nicolson’s own report is a very valuable 
historical document. It is the most authoritative report on 
education in the Hebrides on the eve of the 1872 act. It is 
written with sympathy and warmth for that area and its 
people, and this makes it all the more exasperating for us 
nowadays to read. There is such a naivete about the whole 
business which would be somewhat amusing if it were not 
so tragic in its consequences. The Commission was not 
overtly hostile to Gaelic and, of course, Nicolson himself 
was very attached to it. If he had given them a stronger 
lead they might have responded. They themselves were 
disposed to help the Highlands but they did not understand 
the nature of its economic problems or its educational 
problems. Their solution was to remove the problems, and 
so their panacea was simple, the acquisition of English and 
then emigration. They did not realise then as is more clearly 
seen now that these problems do not go away. They have 
to be analysed, assessed, and dealt with. This commission 
simply did not see the educational problem and so a great 
opportunity for Gaelic was lost by the 1872 act. Nowadays, 
over 100 years later, we are trying to do something for the 
language which should have been attempted at this time 
when it was much easier to do so. 


32. Apart from Nicolson’s report there is little more of 
direct relevance to Gaelic education to be found in the 
Argyll Commission papers. There is no mention, of course, 
of Gaelic in the final recommendations of the commission 
or in the draft bill which it submitted. Even the statistics 
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submitted with Nicolson’s report relating to Gaelic and 
collected by Nicolson himself for his report have not been 
included in the tables appended to the main report. 
There are Gaelic returns in the Lowland district survey 
tables, but from the Hebrides survey appendix table (No. V) 
they have been omitted and replaced by the figures for the 
study of mechanics. All this is symptomatic of the general 
attitude to the language at the time. There is one general 
point which could be made about education in the Highland 
area at this time to throw some light, albeit indirectly, on 
the Gaelic problem and which is a useful corrective to apply 
to the situation as a whole. Despite the references that 
are constantly being made in these papers and generally 
at this time to the poor results in English and the harmful 
educational influence of Gaelic the Highland school pro- 
vision, although inadequate in certain respects, was not 
markedly out of step with that of the rest of the country. 
The proportion of children on the school roll to population 
in the Highland area was 1 in 7.5, as compared with 1 in 6.5 
for Scotland as a whole, 1 in 7.7 for England, and 1 in 6.5 
for Prussia, regarded at that time as the best developed 
country educationally and the only country where school 
attendance was enforced by penalties. Expressed in another 
way 35% of children of school age were not in attendance 
at schools in the Highlands as compared with a national 
average of 31%. There were other areas more deserving 
of concern like Glasgow (48%, or 1 in 9.6) and Shetland 
(86%, or 1 in 14) where there was no Gaelic or other 
linguistic problem. Over the country as a whole the lack of 
schools or the need for new schools to bring provision up 
to standard was not as great as expected. The Highland 
area was estimated to require 200 new schools but its list 
of defective school buildings was not abnormal. This short- 
fall reflected more the inadequacy or failure of the parochial 
system and the tremendous difficulties of communication 
than a defective educational provision. When one sets down 
all the difficulties which the Highland area had to face at 
this time — difficult terrain, low valuation, remoteness and 
lack of roads, practically no secondary schools (there 
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were Only two secondary schools in the area if that term 
can be used in its widest sense and these were anglicised 
foundations: apart from one of these, Campbeltown 
Grammar School, there were none at all along the whole 
of the western seaboard), a grave lack of teachers, the 
seasonal nature of its employment and work opportunities, 
the time and labour needed to produce the food on which 
life was largely maintained —- and when one considers the 
unattractiveness of the system of elementary education con- 
ducted in a foreign language which faced the children who 
went to school, the response of Highland children and their 
parents to the education provided for them seems remark- 
ably good. At least it does not lend any weight to the 
argument that Gaelic was a major hindrance. It proves 
instead that Gaelic-speaking parents were at least as well- 
disposed as parents elsewhere and anywhere in their attitude 
to education. 


33. The general impression of the Argyll Commission 
left by its papers is that it carried out its work thoroughly 
and competently, it concerned itself mainly with material 
conditions and the establishment of a national system out 
of the wreckage of the parish school system, and it was 
considerably overdue. At least to the extent of surveying 
selected areas and collecting information about them, it 
recognised the special needs of these areas. It also estab- 
lished or recognised the need for preferential rating, 
although, as it turned out, it seriously underestimated the 
level of relief required. Educationally it was a weak com- 
mission. It was not interested in educational issues as such, 
and although it was an education commission it deliberately 
set out to create an educational system that would solve 
the social and economic problems of the Highlands rather 
than to construct an educational system to meet the 
educational needs of the Highlands. 


34. As already indicated, the government could not be 
accused of rushing through this act. It came two years after 
the corresponding English act and seven to ten years after 
the Argyll Commission that prepared the way for it. Despite 
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their separate commissions and separate legislation the two 
acts are really one and the same act, as far as principles go, 
and after the 1870 Act was passed there could only be 
limited administrative differences in the 1872 Act. Never- 
theless, after tracing the build-up to the 1872 act over the 
centuries as far as Gaelic education is concerned — its 
separate traditions and distinctive culture, the relatively 
quick conversion of the S.S.P.C.K. to the use of Gaelic, the 
success Of the Gaelic schools, the early views and personal 
interest of Kaye Shuttleworth, the special survey made of 
the Gaelic-speaking area, Nicolson’s own doubts about the 
teaching of reading, and so forth — it is still somewhat 
difficult for us to understand why there was no reference 
to Gaelic education whatsoever in the act. It was, after all, 
still the language of half the country by area. There was, 
of course, no reference to Welsh in the 1870 Act and, for 
that reason alone, reference to Gaelic was unlikely in this 
one. The nearest reference to any concern for the special 
problem of Gaelic was to a preferential rating system in 
favour of the northern and western areas. Since that refer- 
ence included Orkney and Shetland there was obviously 
no linguistic reason for this special consideration, but it 
revealed a sensitiveness to one aspect of the problem and, 
for that reason, is noteworthy. Possibly too much attention 
has been paid and still is to the lack of reference to these 
vernacular languages in the education acts. This no longer 
worries the Welsh because their language has been recog- 
nised as an official language. Funnily enough, the only 
reference to a specific language in the educational legislation 
is to Gaelic, It came into the education act in 1918 and 
this possibly has had the effect of identifying Gaelic not as 
an official language because it still is not but as a minority 
interest, There are quite a number of other topics missing 
from the 1872 act that might have been expected by us 
nowadays to appear — e.g. secondary education, training 
of teachers. Probably the official explanation given at the 
time to the Gaelic Society of London and to the churches 
who raised the issue privately should be accepted, namely, 
that it was not helpful to overload the act with precise 
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detail and that matters affecting languages like Gaelic and 
Welsh were better dealt with by ancillary legislation such 
as codes, circulars and minutes. Certainly at this time the 
Code was still a very important document and under its 
regulations considerable progress could be made without 
parliamentary legislation. It was not long before the Welsh 
began to understand this and even to profit from the absence 
of legislation relating specifically to Welsh. 


35. It is even more surprising nowadays to find a complete 
absence of reference to what might be called the educational 
aims of the act. Today it is usual for certain basic educa- 
tional principles to be emphasised in such an act. For 
example, the 1945 act is definitely child centred, and this 
spirit is reflected in the educational publications that have 
followed from it. Long before 1872 there had been state- 
ments in acts which were quite specific, like education for 
the establishment of literacy in the English language or 
education for the labouring poor. The 1872 Act had no 
need to express an educational philosophy. It was no 
messianic document but a hard business transaction, still 
dominated by the doctrine of payment by results. Its task 
was to take over a parish school system which had long ago 
been proved inadequate for its purpose. It had also a 
religious question to settle, not that the Scottish part of 
that presented any difficulty. To do this it had to rationalise 
and streamline a huge ramshackle administrative set-up 
which it was going to administer and finance by remote 
control from Whitehall in negotiation with a very varied 
multitude of local boards or units. As is shown by the 
debate in parliament this was, therefore, no time for educa- 
tional theorising. The aims of this legislation were 
essentially utilitarian, to raise the educational level of the 
masses, to overcome the excesses and problems of the 
industrial revolution, to provide more skilled labour, to 
increase productivity for the markets of the world, and to 
do all this as cheaply as possible by making the people 
themselves pay for it, while education was still fee paying, 
and at least until the debts incurred in the Crimean War 
had been met. It was certainly the first education act to 
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take on the final responsibility or the ultimate responsibility 
for the national provision of education, but there were 
large areas of provision or responsibility left in other hands, 
at least for the time being. The 1872 Act did not mean 
compulsory education, to begin with, nor free education, 
because it was still, theoretically at least, fee paying, nor 
any form of education but elementary education. Secondary 
education, and to many at the time this is what mattered, 
was left in the hands of private agencies or voluntary 
agencies, and no-one thought, apparently, of including it 
in the act. 


36. All this may help to explain to those of us who are 
interested in Gaelic education why there was apparently no 
reference to the subject at the time in the public debate on 
the act. Despite a prolonged search no reference whatsoever 
can be found in Hansard to what had been recognised by 
some already and admitted by the Argyll Commission in 
their report as a problem, the education of Gaelic-speaking 
children. The same as far as the search has gone, although 
this is more open to correction, applies to the corresponding 
Welsh problem in the earlier bill, and the coincidence seems 
to confirm what has already been suggested, that the topic 
was excluded by arrangement. As educational debate, the 
discussions on both bills were poor and uninteresting, con- 
cerned largely with other matters like the functions and 
powers of school boards but particularly the religious 
question. The Welsh and Scots MPs of the time did not 
seem to know about their common problem or about the 
dangers and opportunities which the first state education 
act posed for both languages. It was as if they did not 
appreciate the significance of the act as it is now seen, or 
else did not see the act as raising an issue which was being 
provided for in other ways. That seems to be the only 
explanation for the silence of the Welsh. Similarly in the 
public press, especially in the Highland newspapers and 
periodicals, there was no discussion of the issue. All this is 
very much in contrast with the agitation concerning land 
reform which was then coming to its height and being 
skilfully conducted outside Parliament, albeit in English, 
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or the publicity both inside and outside Parliament which 
accompanied the later 1906 and 1918 acts on the position 
of Gaelic as a special subject, a matter of much less conse- 
quence than the education of Gaelic-speaking children in 
Gaelic or, at least, the establishment of literacy in Gaelic. 


37. And so the Education (Scotland) Act of 1872, the first 
act to set up a state system of education in Scotland, came 
on to the statute books without any particular reference 
or provision in it for the language which the Scots had 
brought to this country and which enshrines their greatest 
legacy to us. The corresponding and earlier Act relating to 
Wales had similarly no reference or provision in it for the 
native language of that country. At its face value such 
legislation seemed quite uncompromising and final but its 
historical significance has ultimately to be judged by its 
consequences. These were very interesting and, in some 
respects, quite surprising. Since it is more particularly its 
immediate consequences which can be attributed to an act 
these will now be set out in some detail for the Scottish Act 
of 1872. They correspond to the period 1872 to 1890 which 
covers the period in which the act became implemented for 
the first time and at the end of which the department itself 
was also taking stock of its implementation. Up to that 
point there had been some definite improvement in both 
countries in the position of the vernacular in the educational 
system, with the advantage lying apparently with Gaelic 
education. Thereafter, a great difference developed between 
the two countries in their rate of progress towards bilingual 
education. For this reason the story of Gaelic education is 
continued thereafter in outline up to the present day, to 
make it clear that the difference in achievement which has 
occurred under what was originally a common act cannot 
obviously be attributed entirely to the act of 1872. 


The Immediate Consequences of the 1872 Act (1872-1890) 

38. The contrast between the kind of education provision 
which would now be made in practice under our 1945 Act, 
at short notice and as a matter of course, for large incoming 
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monoglot groups with a language other than English, and the 
complete absence of any provision for Gaelic-speaking 
children under the 1872 Act is very striking. It is doubtless a 
measure Of how far our ideas have changed for the better 
about the nature and function of language in education, 
about the possibilities and positive advantages of bilingualism 
(a concept not then understood), and about the extent and 
sanctity of human rights. The contrast is not only striking. 
It is somewhat ludicrous, so much so that it becomes very 
difficult, without further comment, to accept the explana- 
tion already given that in 1872 what had happened and was 
happening was simply that Gaelic (or Welsh) education was 
not being seen as an educational problem under the act, 
either by parliament or the people or even by the Gaelic 
and Welsh-speaking populations themselves. Some people 
would go so far as to say that the problem was seen all 
right but was being deliberately ignored. This would explain 
at least why there was a special survey made of the Gaelic- 
speaking area but no positive recommendation concerning 
the language in the final report. Others would claim that 
there was and always had been an official conspiracy or at 
least an apathy within the education department towards 
the vernacular languages and that the officials were well 
aware that this act might hasten the disappearance of the 
Gaelic and Welsh problems, already well-known to them, 
and possibly irksome. As proof of this, it has been pointed 
out that the provisions in the code which had, at one time, 
been helpful to Gaelic and Welsh had already disappeared, 
while the voluntary school system, including the S.S.P.C.K. 
schools, the church schools and the Gaelic Society schools, 
all of which, as distinct from the parish schools, had been 
somewhat favourable to the vernacular, would be more or 
less destroyed or made redundant by this Act. 


39. The general answer to such charges, reflecting a range 
of official attitude from genuine disinterest to deliberate 
sabotage, is that if there were any such policy held officially 
it has remained remarkably well concealed in the official 
records as far as they are at present available. It is true 
that in these records, by and large, it would be difficult to 
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find any expression of enthusiasm for the Gaelic cause, 
but it would be quite untrue to claim open hostility or 
conspiracy. What is true is that there was a remarkable 
lack of interest in bilingualism as an educational problem 
although the problem existed at this time throughout Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland on a far greater scale that it exists 
now. The code can be taken first for examination on this 
charge because it was so important at the time. This was 
the Code of practice in schools or the body of regulation 
to which the education department, the school boards and 
the individual schools worked, the traditional means by 
which school education in practice had been controlled in 
all schools receiving grant from the department. Although 
the code has now been discontinued it was at this time 
extremely important as the direct link between Whitenall, 
the hundreds of school boards working under the act, and 
the thousands of actual schools. The fact that it remained 
as such an important instrument of the act, and relatively 
unchanged in format, is symptomatic. It would not be too 
much to say that, from a civil service point of view, the 
continuance of the proper supervision of the machine was 
more important than the interpretation of the act. As far, 
therefore, as the practical regulations and procedures of 
the education department are concerned, particularly the 
provisions of the code, there is very little difference between 
the code of 1871 or, say, 1872, which was the last code for 
Scotland under the old dispensation and the code of 1873 
which is the first new Scotch code under the act. There 
was, it should also be noted, no separate Welsh code at 
this time. 


40. There was one important change, however, in the 
Scottish Code and it was this addition in 1873: ‘(1) In districts 
where Gaelic is spoken the intelligence of the children 
examined under any paragraph of this article may be tested 
by requiring them to explain in Gaelic the meaning of the 
passage read.’ There was no such entry in the 1872 Code 
and to us nowadays it seems a somewhat fatuous regulation. 
It almost implies that one could have satisfactory reading 
without understanding what one was reading, which 
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apparently often happened, and it ignored what everyone 
knew, that the intelligent Gaelic-speaking teacher had 
always been doing this for himself anyway. It is interesting 
to be reminded of this addition, both for the reason just 
given because it illustrates how very different attitudes must 
have been at this time towards the Gaelic problem, and also 
because, appearing as an addition, this seems to suggest the 
beginning of a change in attitude. It suggests that someone 
in the Scottish office at the time had been thinking about 
Gaelic, without prompting from the English code which 
had no such entry in 1873, but perhaps influenced by the 
sympathy shown by Nicolson and the interest shown by 
the Argyll Commission in the old language. 


41. It is a comforting thought but if the truth be known, 
this was not really a new entry at all. It is simply the restora- 
tion of an old entry which had disappeared from the code 
about 1860-61 when the system of payment by results was 
introduced and whose disappearance at that time from the 
Welsh and Scottish codes was not even challenged. The 
Welsh can be quoted on this point: ‘When an end was put 
to this (i.e. this regulation) because the Welsh ignored the 
privilege, not a word was spoken against the anti-Welsh 
innovation. Not a voice was raised to condemn it from any 
corner of Wales’ — and the same was true of Scotland at 
the time. Despite all the fuss made by later critics of the 
provisions in the Code and about their effects on the two 
languages neither the Scots nor the Welsh had availed 
themselves of the opportunities open to them under these 
regulations. Too often they became a dead letter whereas 
they could easily have been exploited as the Welsh learned 
to do in due course. The expansion of references to Gaelic 
thus begun or re-introduced in 1873 into the Code continued 
to grow so that by 1878 there were the following additional 
regulations: ‘(2) School Boards are permitted to pay out of 
the school income part of the salary of an organising 
teacher, or of a teacher of Gaelic, ............ , cooking or any 
other subject. (3) Gaelic may be taught during the ordinary 
school hours either by the certificated teacher or by any 
person specially employed for the purpose.’ It would seem 
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that these additional provisions within six years had already 
given to Highland school boards considerably more freedom 
than they had enjoyed previously with this problem and had 
encouraged them to include Gaelic in the curriculum to a 
far greater extent than we are sometimes led to believe. 
This expansion of such entries in the code also supports 
the explanation given by some for the absence of specific 
reference to Gaelic within the act or in the surrounding 
debate by suggesting that the way forward or the proper 
vehicle for change was through the code which could be 
changed annually and not through the act which could not. 
It also confirms that these who did not avail themselves of 
their freedom did not because they were unwilling to do 
so, and possibly the Gaelic cause suffered more directly 
from local Gaelic-speaking school boards than it did from 
the Scottish Education Department. In fact, a detailed 
examination or evaluation of the effect of the school boards 
as a whole on the course of Scottish education would be a 
worthwhile study and in particular of their effect on Gaelic 
education. 


42. During this same first decade, at the same time as 
these entries favourable to Gaelic education began to build 
up in the Code, and probably connected with these changes 
in the Code in various ways, there also flared up an academic 
argument about the place of Gaelic in the curriculum 
between various inspectors of schools. The debate was often 
conducted in what would now be regarded as a most curious 
fashion, namely, in public and by the inspectors concerned 
in their own annual individual reports. It had been the 
practice before 1872 to make such reports directly available 
to the public and to allow individual inspectors considerable 
latitude in expressing their views. This practice continued 
for some time after the act and these reports were 
often published in the press. It was not unknown for 
individual inspectors, particularly those who seemed to 
welcome the chance, to indulge in public corespondence 
and also probably in private correspondence with members 
of the public concerning their views on particular topics. 
The particular argument about Gaelic education began in 
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1875 and ran as a serial for some years, between three 
inspectors on the one hand, who knew Gaelic, and one 
inspector, Mr Jolly, who did not but was a Gaelic enthusiast, 
on the other. Without getting involved in the controversy 
again there are two points that might be made about it 
here. The fact that these reports and this internal argument 
within the department was so open to the public at the 
time does not seem to indicate the existence of an official 
conspiracy against Gaelic education. Secondly, the nature 
of the argument reveals quite clearly that the department 
at this time was not thinking at all in terms of Gaelic as an 
educational medium. The issue that they were concerned 
with was whether to begin with Gaelic first and get on to 
English as quickly as possible, or to teach Gaelic later as a 
special subject. The three inspectors, who had some aquaint- 
ance with Gaelic themselves, were strongly opposed, and 
this is significant, to the use of Gaelic in schools at all. 
In their view it was not necessary. Even Mr Jolly, who had 
no Gaelic but had acquired an enthusiasm for Gaelic 
literature, had no illusions about the subsidiary position of 
the Gaelic language even for Gaelic speakers. He anticipated 
the early demise of the language and, while keen on making 
use of the language in education, advocated the establish- 
ment of education first of all in English, and later in Gaelic, 
for Gaelic speakers. Such a notion, of course, is the com- 
plete negation of the bilingual concept and it took several 
more years before individual inspectors, and only one or 
two of them in this decade, ventured to advocate the use 
of Gaelic as the first educational medium in Gaelic-speaking 
areas. It is not surprising, therefore, that it took a long, long 
time for even the professional educators and the teaching 
profession, as distinct from the general public, to see the 
Gaelic problem as it is seen nowadays. 


43. The absorption, collapse or virtual disappearance of 
the existing pre-1872 system of schools conducted by 
churches and voluntary societies, as distinct from the parish 
school system, which occurred fairly early on the whole in 
this first phase of the period under review, has also been 
charged to the door of the 1872 act. This, if it were true, 
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is a serious charge, because these schools had done far 
more for Gaelic education than ever the parish school 
system, which was the basis of the new act, had done. It 
would be unfair, however, to hold the act or the department 
responsible for what happened to the voluntary system 
because the act was certainly not designed to do this. What 
happened to the voluntary school was inevitable and un- 
fortunate in certain respects because, in a sense, it was the 
voluntary system which, by its own comparative inefficiency 
and general weakness, had made a statutory system neces- 
sary. Even if it had only been in order to raise and safeguard 
the status and salaries of the teachers who had been 
exploited under the earlier system the change was inevitable. 
Similar charges were to be heard shortly when the 
elementary system, and for similar reasons, began to develop 
secondary education ‘tops’. The statutory development of 
secondary education, which had been pressing for years 
and was long overdue, which was virtually unobtainable in 
the rural districts and particularly in the Gaelic-speaking 
area, a lack that was growing more serious in every 
generation, came at the end of this first phase. It was hotly 
resisted by the established and endowed schools, which 
were fee-paying, of course, largely private, and self-support- 
ing, on the grounds that the state was threatening the 
livelihood of these schools. This is an interesting point of 
view which is difficult to understand nowadays because it 
seems to deny a basic right to the community. In the same 
way the voluntary system of elementary education was 
bound to disappear. That system did not as a rule offer to 
enough a complete primary education. By definition it was 
fee-paying and, therefore, exclusive. By and large, it did 
not have the buildings, staffing and general amenities 
required except where it was properly endowed. As a rule 
it paid its staffs comparatively poorly, with little revision 
of salary scales. 


44, It was, therefore, because the voluntary system had 
become unequal to its purpose that the act enabling a 
Statutory system to be established became necessary and 
appeared when it did. For a decade or so before the act, 
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and possibly in anticipation of it, the voluntary system had 
begun to run down markedly. What was surprising was 
not that its schools disappeared but how quickly many of 
them did. The exit of schools like the Gaelic Society schools 
where Gaelic had been encouraged was to that degree a 
blow to the cause of Gaelic education but not as great as 
might be imagined and not as great as might have been if 
the Gaelic schools had been developed into real schools for 
Gaelic education. Their function in this respect had been 
strictly limited, as a rule, to teaching the population to read 
the scriptures in Gaelic. Their main purpose was evangelical 
and they had more influence on the Disruption than they 
had on Gaelic education. This was a great pity educationally 
because potentially they might have given a great service 
as real Gaelic schools, offering, at least, primary education, 
including English, through the medium of Gaelic, and 
subsequently, quite possibly, leading into secondary schools 
with Gaelic still as the main teaching medium. No such 
schools had hitherto appeared, and so the opportunity had 
not been given to show that Gaelic was viable education- 
ally. This still required to be demonstrated. It was not until 
as late as 1938 that the Welsh themselves were able to 
show with their first Welsh school at Aberystwyth that not 
only is it possible to use Welsh as the main teaching medium 
but it can be very successful, even in the teaching of English. 
It would have been much much easier to do this with 
Gaelic in 1872, when not only was a great loss sustained 
to the Gaelic cause by the artificial limitations of such 
schools, but positive and considerable damage was done 
in not developing a Gaelic curriculum. As was pointed out 
repeatedly, these schools aroused interest in education 
by teaching reading and then failed to satisfy or feed 
the intellectual curiosity which they had aroused. In other 
words, their success in teaching reading possibly encouraged 
more anglicisation than would have been the case if they had 
offered a broader curriculum in Gaelic and also had given 
their pupils secure and full literacy in their first language. 


45. The most notable victim in the collapse of the 
voluntary system from the point of view of Gaelic was not 
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a Gaelic Society school or a church school but an S.S.P.C.K. 
school, namely Raining’s School, Inverness, This was really 
a remarkable school, which gave some indication of what 
might have been achieved in Gaelic education although it 
was not, in the full sense, a Gaelic medium school. It pro- 
duced, in its heyday, a line of notable Gaelic scholars like 
Alexander MacBain (afterwards headmaster), Dr George 
Henderson, Principal Rainy and others. It had begun in 
1726 and, although intended apparently from the beginning 
to contain training facilities for pupil teachers, it had led 
an undistinguished existence for over 100 years or so in 
Inverness until about the middle of the nineteenth century 
when it began to flourish. This was partly because of the 
new headmaster appointed in 1862, a Mr A. Brownlee, but 
more importantly because of the particular functions or 
role which this school began to perform. It provided a 
means of secondary education for areas round about and 
further afield which had no such facilities for a number of 
reasons, and more particularly because it was a boarding 
school. The S.S.P.C.K. had always maintained the tradition 
of training their own staff and this school quickly became 
well-known as a training ground for Gaelic-speaking pupil 
teachers who came from areas without secondary school 
facilities. In this work it was aided by a system of church 
bursaries and scholarships and it quickly became famous 
as a Stepping stone for bright pupils to training colleges, 
universities, or paid but uncertificated teaching posts. By 
our standards nowadays its curriculum would be regarded 
as narrow and academic, its regime as severe and repressive, 
but under Brownlee and MacBain it enjoyed a growing 
reputation for scholarship. It reached its zenith under 
MacBain from 1880 to 1890, and by a strange stroke of 
fate it was thus given both its hour of glory and its demise 
by the 1872 Act. Because of the impetus given to education 
by the Act and the events leading up to it, Raining’s had 
expanded rapidly, and had profited by the demand for 
secondary education and for teachers both certificated and 
uncertificated. It was also killed by the consequences of 
that act which set up more schools all over the country and, 
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notably in the Highland area, built up the pressure in this 
way and in other ways for universal secondary education. 
At the same time the Act failed to cater for the supply of 
trained Gaelic-speaking teachers or, for that matter, for 
the provision of secondary schools within the Gaelic area or, 
as an alternative, for the provision of secondary education 
elsewhere for pupils from that area. The dangers to this 
school eventually became obvious and various efforts were 
made round about 1890 to save it, by subsidising it direct 
from government sources if possible or by getting the 
Inverness school board to take it over or by using S.S.P.C.K. 
and Highland Trust funds to rescue it. The original purpose 
of using it as a training centre was also mooted, because 
by this time it was already producing more Gaelic-speaking 
pupil teachers than all the other secondary schools of the 
time put together. None of the suggested sources of help 
could be made available and, at the height of its fame, this 
fee-paying private school with 700 pupils on its roll went 
suddenly and completely to the wall. It was a tragedy for 
Gaelic education in more ways than one. This could have 
been an earlier version of the first Welsh school in Aberyst- 
wyth mentioned above. While caused by the 1872 Act there 
was nothing deliberate about the closing of this school 
because the same provision of a central secondary boarding 
school could have been made by a powerful school board 
or by a number of boards working together and more 
cheaply. As already pointed out, there were code entries 
before 1872 and after 1872 which could have been used to 
the advantage of Gaelic education much more than they 
were, but the school boards were not interested in re- 
allocating finance for that purpose. 


46. Attention has also been drawn already to the surpris- 
ing silence of Highland and Gaelic societies while the 1872 
Act was on its way through parliament. The only expression 
of concern for the language came apparently privately 
from the Gaelic Society of London and it was placated. 
Admittedly many of the societies which might have shown 
an interest had still to be founded but quite a number were 
already in being. Gaelic writers too had already been 
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surprisingly active. There had been quite a stream of Gaelic 
publication over the middle years of the century, but 
nothing was heard from them at the time on this issue. 
Although the various forms and techniques of public 
protest had already begun to develop and were being 
increasingly used in certain walks or areas of life, not only 
in Scotland but also in Wales and Ireland there was the 
same silence on this particular issue. To some extent, the 
fact that most of the societies in being as far as Gaelic 
was concerned were primarily of a benevolent nature may 
explain the phenomenon. Such societies had still to develop 
a political edge, as it were, and then, what is just as 
surprising, within the year they all seemed to do so on 
this particular issue. It was almost as if the Act itself had 
precipitated the veritable cacophany of outcry and protest 
that followed its successful passing. 


47. It has become a characteristic for many Highland 
Societies to show an interest in Gaelic education in one way 
or other, but the one that deserves to be selected for special 
mention at this time because it played such an active and 
leading part on this issue is the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 
In some respects it may not seem a good example to take 
because it quickly and very distinctively became a learned 
society, although it continued to provide a good platform 
at all times for talks and annual reviews concerning Gaelic 
education. It probably became a learned society through the 
early influence of its scholars like Watson and MacBain, 
but right at the outset it was more active politically. This 
was perhaps because the Act was in process of being passed 
although, as has been indicated, there had been no public 
discussion of this question, but due more probably to the 
fact that it had among its members some men of affairs 
including the ubiquitous Fraser MacKintosh, M.P. The 
society had been founded in 1871 while the bill was already 
on its way through parialment. It was thus too late to take 
any part in the public debate concerning the bill but in 
good time to cast a critical eye on the practical arrange- 
ments that followed the introduction of the act. The society 
had quickly recognised the importance of this act for the 
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cause that it represented and it seemed to understand 
quicker than most how the school boards could now play 
a vital role for Gaelic education if they were willing enough 
and efficient enough to do so. It, therefore, took the 
initiative in testing opinion among the boards on this issue 
of the place of Gaelic in the curriculum. It raised the 
question with the department first and, more or less, forced 
the hand of that body to investigate the issue nationally. 
An account of that survey by the department in 1876 and 
the subsequent controversy of the society with the minister 
of Kingussie Parish Church on the issue is recorded in the 
published transactions of the society (Vol. VII). There are 
many interesting facets to this affair, the raising of the 
issue, the investigation itself, and the results which cannot 
be recounted in detail, but three points in particular might 
be made here. Firstly, the event is important historically 
because, for the first time, the issue had been raised publicly 
and discussed at national level. Secondly, the majority of 
school boards were apparently in favour of including Gaelic 
in the curriculum. At least they said so in public, but time 
was quickly to show that very few of them were willing or 
able to do anything about this. Some boards in very Gaelic- 
speaking areas (e.g. Coll, Sleat and Glengarry), were 
not in favour of Gaelic at all as an educational subject, a 
form of Gaelic intransigence unfortunately too common in 
our history. Thirdly, and apart from the lack of action or 
follow up, is the conception of Gaelic education involved. 
The question of a thoroughly bilingual system of education 
in Gaelic and English was not mooted, The concern at this 
particular time and historically it is quite understandable, 
was to secure a place for Gaelic within the curriculum as a 
specific subject. It was not, apparently, to secure a place 
for Gaelic as an educational medium in its own right. And 
so everyone was content with the Code of 1878 which 
branded Gaelic as a specific subject, a minor language, and 
set Gaelic education off on the wrong course altogether. 


48. In this educational debate concerning Gaelic education, 
sadly overdue but now in full swing in the second decade 
of the implementation of the act, the most unexpected and 
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effective contribution came from the Napier Commission 
which made its report some years later in 1884. Since this 
was a very important governmental enquiry at a time when 
the land agitation movement was at its height the relevance 
of an educational representation from this body, although 
queried within the education department itself, was not 
questioned publicly at the time. It was, in fact, taken very 
seriously and whether it was ever within the terms of the 
remit of this commission is an academic matter that need 
not concern us now. Actually what it was doing was follow- 
ing up the initiative of the Gaelic Society of Inverness in 
the light of what had happened since 1878 and taking stock 
of what the 1872 Act and its subsequent codes had achieved 
to date. The presence of Fraser MacKintosh, M.P., and 
Professor MacKinnon on the commission and the appear- 
ance before them of Professor Blackie and John Murdoch 
among the fifteen witnesses in all who gave evidence on 
this aspect of ‘crofting’ is sufficient explanation for what 
happened. The taking of evidence on Gaelic education was 
done mainly in the early sittings and, more or less, by the 
two members named. This procedure seems to have been 
discarded fairly early on, and no more evidence was then 
taken on this question. The section of the report on the 
question does not, however, give this impression. It is so 
comprehensive and well composed as to arouse the charge 
within the department that it was made a priori and without 
much regard to the evidence received. Of the thirteen wit- 
nesses in addition to the two key witnesses already named, 
four were schoolmasters of whom one was generally 
opposed to the use of Gaelic in education, two were some- 
what questioning of it, and one accepted it under duress. 
Then there were four crofters who complained, mainly of 
having their children taught to read the Bible in Gaelic, two 
clergymen who did likewise, one factor who was quite 
opposed to the use of Gaelic in education, and one crofter 
from St Kilda who wanted his child taught in English, not 
in Gaelic. The evidence of the remaining 760 witnesses 
contained no reference to Gaelic education at all. This may 
be because they were not interested in the issue but it is 
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most likely to be because they were not asked. There was 
only a limited amount of written evidence, and none bearing 
on this question. In fact there are good grounds for believ- 
ing that the question was never really examined. 


49, The commission had, nevertheless, several specific 
recommendations to make concerning Gaelic education. For 
example, they wanted all Gaelic-speaking children to be 
taught to read in Gaelic first before English. They con- 
sidered that a knowledge of Gaelic should be a primary 
qualification for everyone involved in education in a Gaelic- 
speaking area. They wanted Gaelic to be recognised as a 
special subject, and so forth. The most important of their 
recommendations was that the practice of Gaelic instruction 
already allowed under the code of 1878 ought not merely 
to be permitted but enjoined. This is a very interesting 
proposal which seems to confirm what has been pointed out 
since and what has been demonstrated elsewhere by the 
Welsh that, if that code had been exploited as it could have 
been in its own terms, the state of Gaelic education today 
might have been very different. The implementation of this 
new recommendation would have ensured that this would 
happen. It would mean, in practice, that the use of Gaelic 
as an educational medium should be made compulsory. It 
was quite a reasonable recommendation, despite the refer- 
ence to compulsion, because education had just been made 
compulsory under the act, and what was even more 
reprehensible, without the implementation of any such 
recommendation, because it was de facto compulsory 
education in English, a foreign language. Nowadays, the 
idea of compulsory education in the vernacular is accepted 
everywhere without question in Wales and Ireland and in 
most bilingual situations, although, as is being shown in 
Ireland, the policy does not always succeed in practice in 
school nor does it result in the language being used in the 
community. The need for a policy of compulsory provision 
of Gaelic in the Gaelic-speaking area has been advocated 
usually by An Comunn Gaidhealach. It was put forward by 
them in their agitation for the Act of 1908. It was also the 
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basis of their agitation for the 1918 Act, and quite a number 
of their supporters were under the impression at the time 
that it had been achieved. It will be interesting to see how 
Comhairle nan Eilean, when it comes to implement its 
bilingual policy, chooses to handle this delicate issue. 


50. If the act of 1872 and the application of that act by 
the Scottish Education Department can now be criticised 
from our modern point of view it would be mainly that, in 
their educational outlook and implementation of policy, 
the officials of the department, as the principal professional 
educators of the time, failed to show a proper understanding 
of the function of language in education and in particular 
of the special functions of the mother tongue. Nowadays 
we would regard it as the sacred right and to the advantage 
of the Gaelic-speaking child to be made literate first of all 
in his own language. It is difficult to forgive the needless 
suffering, anxiety and sense of cultural loss inflicted on 
Gaelic-speaking children and their parents at the time, 
caught up in the compulsory imposition on them of a 
foreign language. These were early days, of course, for 
the concept of bilingual education or even for the teaching 
of a language by the direct method. Such ideas were in fact 
not unknown in practice, even at that time, especially in 
certain parts of Europe like Switzerland where the problem 
arose naturally in an acute or intense form. But if there 
is to be criticism of the educational provision between 1872 
and 1980 it must be shared by everyone at that time, not 
simply the department officials. There was no public outcry 
anywhere about the application of the act and its codes in 
this respect of first language teaching, not even in Wales 
where bilingualism has been for some time now the estab- 
lished basic principle. The truth seems to be that both 
government and people had been conditioned by history and 
policy over the centuries to accept the inevitable demise 
of the vernacular and had taken up a quiescent, defeatist 
attitude. Very possibly it was to be only through acts of 
this kind and the education that ensues and through time 
that the outlook and the practice could come to be changed. 
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51. It must also be remembered that in the decade 
following the act the government had their hands full 
merely with the practical implementation of it. There would 
be a temptation to be pragmatic and practical, rather than 
theoretical, in putting into practice an act that was really 
the first of its kind. At this distance one is apt to forget 
what a huge and difficult task it must have been to complete 
the erection of an efficient national system, made all the 
more difficult in some respects because parts of it had 
existed for a long time. There would be a temptation to 
seek uniformity in the first instance, rather than to recognise 
diversity, to work to codes and regulation rather than to 
be pre-occupied with the sanctity of educational principles, 
already noted as noticeably absent from mention in the act 
itself. There is plenty of evidence available, of course, from 
this phase of development of many other but less funda- 
mental inadequacies, deficiences and failures of all kinds, 
what might be called causes for dissatisfaction or merely 
growing pains. This is not to be wondered at. Despite its 
steadily expanding experience since 1833 in the administra- 
tion of a system of grant-aided voluntary agencies all over 
the British Isles this government department had still a 
lot to learn about the business. It was now faced with a 
colossal expansion involving, for example, new school 
building on a scale and at a rate never before attempted, 
a rapid and marked rise of school population, a growing 
demand and need for secondary education on top of 
elementary education to produce the staff required for both 
stages, a lack of trained staff and of training facilities for 
staff, and so on. In the field it was grievously over-stretched, 
further removed from the actual situation than is now the 
case, and dependent for the daily and local task on largely 
inexperienced school boards. These were composed of 
persons who were not necessarily experienced, often not 
sufficiently interested, not necessarily educationally so much 
as economically motivated, and carrying no real responsi- 
bility for the local administration of the system. There was 
much less delegation of responsibility and initiative to the 
local body, and much more work fell back on to the central 
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authority who had to undertake more direct supervision and 
local participation than would now be the case. All these 
difficulties affected Gaelic education more than it did the 
general educational provision, It was the smaller and more 
isolated schools boards in areas like the Highlands who 
usually faced problems like poor attendance, apathy of 
parents, lack of books, and so forth. The problem which 
above all troubled the department and the boards wherever 
they were situated was finance, and since finance was closely 
related to rating, and rating was based on valuation, it was 
again the Highland and particularly the Island boards who 
were financially embarrassed most of the time. In many of 
the Gaelic-speaking crofting areas where valuation was 
already low, there was also exemption from rating for agri- 
cultural land. The education income in such areas, even with 
additional subsidy, was, as then calculated, completely 
inadequate. This effected all aspects of education, including 
staffing and what was not officially compulsory activity, 
such as Gaelic education. For example, as the Napier Com- 
mission revealed, the rate of 3d in the pound which had been 
fixed for Scotland and regarded as likely to be exceptional 
was in Ettrick 2d and in Liberton 24d. In Harris it was 2/8, 
in Uist 3/- and in Barvas, Lewis 6/8. In 1882 of the 115 
boards who exceeded the 3d rate no less than seventy-six 
were in the Highlands. Loans of capital for the erection of 
school buildings were also required on a correspondingly 
higher scale in such areas than elsewhere. All these 
anomalies bore heavily on Gaelic education, for which no 
extra subsidy was available and to which, if it was to be 
practised at all, some of the money already available had 
to be re-allocated, 


52. Reports of weaknesses in the school board system, of 
the unsatisfactory rating system, of apathy, bad attendance 
and inadequacies generally had, of course, been reaching 
the department for some time and it was obvious that action 
was required, The intervention by the Napier Commission, 
possibly against the background of the land agitation, 
although (or because) that was being conducted in English, 
came as a danger signal to the Scotch Education Depart- 
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ment which was still at that time situated in London. Sir 
Henry Craik, its secretary, was ordered in 1884 by his 
superior Mundella in London to visit the Highlands as soon 
as possible, to look into all these causes of complaint for 
himself, and to report back. The investigation related to 
much more than Gaelic education but that had been quite 
an important issue and the only one, of course, that concerns 
us here. Craik had his own advisers and one of them was 
John L. Robertson, H.M.I., who had recently joined the 
inspectorate in 1880, was to become Chief H.M.I. for the 
northern area for an exceptionally long time, and ultimately 
Senior Chief H.M.I. He was in his day a member of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness and contributed several papers 
to it. As a Stornoway man he knew the Gaelic-speaking 
area well, especially the Hebrides, and the problem of 
Gaelic education at first hand, but at no time did he 
show any particular interest in the teaching of Gaelic or 
enthusiasm for the concept of bilingualism, Craik conducted 
his own examination of the problems. Although aware of 
the opposition in his own department towards the use of 
Gaelic as an educational medium he was apparently inclined 
to be sympathetic to the Gaelic position. He visited for 
himself a number of the areas involved, including Lewis 
and Inverness, and while in Inverness he displayed a great 
interest in Raining’s School which he later tried to save. 
The result of his visit in 1884 and his consultations was the 
famous Highland Minute, as it was called, of 1885, which 
was incorporated into the code for 1887. 

53. The main purpose of this minute was to make the 
conditions for the calculation of the education rate more 
favourable to the school boards, and this in itself was of 
considerable help to the school boards in the Gaelic-speaking 
area although it did not solve completely their financial 
problem. It was also of indirect help to Gaelic education 
but there were more specific measures directed at this 
problem. Craik produced a package of them from what 
was still the traditional official point of view. The following 
quotations are illustrative: ‘Without depriving the children 
of any opportunity of acquiring that familiar knowledge 
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of English which is of paramount importance to their 
welfare, and the lack of which bars against them so many 
fields of employment’... ‘the means whereby Gaelic 
children may most speedily and effectually overcome the 
difficulties of mastering English, and whereby such encour- 
agement may be given to the teaching of Gaelic as may 
eventually provide a body of certificated teachers specially 
fitted, by a knowledge of the vernacular, to take charge of 
schools in Gaelic-speaking districts.’ The main purpose of 
education was still to secure a mastery of English and his 
particular solution to the Gaelic problem was to make 
Gaelic a specific subject in the elementary school and 
subsidise it accordingly. In some respects he had, by this 
time, no alternative to such an arrangement. It would have 
been impossible to enforce a regulation that all teachers in 
a Gaelic-speaking area should teach, even the youngest class 
of children, to be literate in Gaelic although that, of course, 
was no reason for not beginning to do so or preparing to 
do so. The teachers were, for the moment, not there in 
anything like sufficient numbers to support such a regula- 
tion because the secondary school system to produce them 
did not exist, nor was there a system of training Gaelic- 
speaking teachers on the scale required. There were not 
even the number of Gaelic-speaking pupil teachers required. 
Craik could at least make a beginning on the Gaelic 
teacher problem by giving grants for the employment of 
Gaelic-speaking pupil teachers and this explains his interest 
in Raining’s Schoo]. He instituted a number of scholarships 
to this end and encouraged the development of secondary 
school centres at designated places like Oban, Stornoway, 
Portree and Dingwall. 


54. Altogether Craik gave what was regarded generally 
and rightly as a distinct boost to Highland education which 
was widely welcomed at the time, but whether it was a help 
to Gaelic education is another matter. It is difficult to see 
how education practically entirely in English can be for the 
good of Gaelic although such a system has in fact since 
then produced or failed to prevent the production of a 
number of fine Gaelic scholars. Curiously but understand- 
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ably enough, it has also produced more than its share of 
English specialist teachers. The main concern at this time 
was not, however, the production of scholars but the 
education of a generation of Gaelic-speaking children in 
their own language. Craik’s choice of the specific subject 
approach rather than the establishment of literacy in Gaelic 
for the successive generations of Gaelic-speaking children 
set off Gaelic education firmly in the wrong direction as 
primarily the study of an academic subject for fewer and 
fewer pupils. Instead of the subject for all, it became for 
most pupils and teachers, an optional and minority interest. 
The policy was popular at the time. It reflected the growing 
interest in secondary and higher education and in that it 
probably helped the development of secondary education in 
the Highlands. As already indicated it had the production 
of teachers in mind rather than the general welfare of all 
pupils, but even in this respect it did not produce the desired 
effect. The Leaving Certificate examination was introduced 
in 1888 but there was no Gaelic paper until 1904, when 
the Lower came in, and the Higher did not appear until 
1915. As J. L. Robertson, who opposed the whole idea but 
for other reasons, predicted ‘few will take advantage of 
such a provision if it is adopted’ and he was absolutely 
correct. From now on, the official reports refer regularly 
to the disappointing level of numbers of those who were 
taking Gaelic as a special subject. The mere fact that it 
was set aside in this way as if it were a subject rather than 
a birthright or an educational medium in its own right had 
a disastrous conditioning effect on Gaelic-speaking parents 
and pupils. It is an ironic fact that in the department’s 
report for 1887 which incorporated the Highland Minute 
there is a district report from an H.M.I. Boyd, not heard 
of so much now but nearer the mark than the earlier H.M.I. 
Jolly, pleading that, in the schools sited in his Gaelic- 
speaking area, the language of the children should be used 
first of all in their education. The plan is endorsed by his 
Chief Inspector, Mr Kerr, in the same report: ‘In localities, 
where, speaking generally, Gaelic is the only language. . 

it seems not only natural and reasonable, but also most 
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important that the children should be taught to read the 
only language which they understand.’ The names of Mr 
Boyd and Mr Kerr are worthy of record here. 


55. Despite an opportunity lost, as we see it nowadays, 
or at least not thoroughly grasped, there were some signs 
of brightness and hope and this can be seen at a glance by 
comparing the code of 1873 and this new code of 1887. At 
this time all the departments were taking stock, the English, 
Welsh (in so far as it functioned separately) and Scottish 
and they all found it necessary to check formally on how 
the acts were working. They appointed committees to do 
this for the nation, and the Scottish committee, known as 
the Parker committee, found it necessary to make no fewer 


than three reports. Its first one consisted of exactly four 


lines of type and its message was thought to be so urgent 
that it was despatched from the very first meeting of the 
committee in 1886: ‘Having been appointed by the Secretary 
for Scotland as a Committee to advise upon certain points 
regarding Scotch education we would, pending a further 
report, at once recommend such changes in the Scotch Code 
as may facilitate the admission of Gaelic-speaking students 
as Queen’s Scholars with a view to provide a sufficient 
supply of trained Gaelic-speaking teachers for the High- 
lands.’ In their third report they also debated on several 
occasions the desirability of establishing Raining’s School 
as a recognised training centre for Gaelic-speaking students 
to prepare them for entry to university and training college, 
but, in the light of developing secondary education and of 
what was about to happen to Raining’s School, this idea 
was coming in rather late. 


56. One of the most illuminating assessments made of the 
state of Gaelic education at this time was not made in the 
Scottish committee but at the corresponding meeting of 
the English committee in London. At this meeting there 
appeared a deputation from Wales because the Welsh, 
unlike the Scots, did not have at that time a separate educa- 
tion department, and they pled as follows: “Since con- 
cessions somewhat similar to these now demanded in Wales 
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have already been granted in the Scottish Code to the 
Gaelic-speaking population of Scotland there appears good 
reason why they should be conceded in the English code for 
the relief of our Welsh-speaking population.” They were 
referring, of course, to the entries in the 1887 code. As 
already implied it would appear that the explanation for 
the absence of references to Gaelic education in the debate 
on the act had very probably been due to the existence of 
code machinery from long before 1872. The Code was the 
most effective machinery for making changes quickly in 
practice. It has also been pointed out that the references 
to Gaelic in the code, limited although they might appear 
to us nowadays lent themselves much more easily to 
exploitation than was once thought to be the case. The 
Welsh on this occasion spelt out to the Commission what 
these references could mean; for example, reading and 
writing in the vernacular concurrently with English, Welsh 
as a special subject, Welsh as a language for scholarship, 
and so on. The Welsh seemed to have discovered about this 
time that as far back as 1846-47 some of these entries were 
already in the code and had fallen into disuse. They had 
come to realise from their own experience that the funda- 
mental obstacle to the development of Welsh (and Gaelic) 
education up to this point was much more the lack of 
interest and enthusiasm and faith in those born into and 
brought up in the vernacular than were the entries in the 
code. They had now developed for a number of reasons, not 
created by an education act but by agencies much more 
powerful, an attitude to their own language among their 
ordinary people and especially in the teaching profession 
which has not even yet become strong enough in Scotland to 
accomplish what it had already achieved in Wales in 1886 
outside the schools and what it has subsequently achieved 
within the educational system. 


Gaelic Education Since 1890 


57. By the last decade of the century the elementary school 
system envisaged under the act was pretty well established. 
The very heavy and expansive programme of new school 
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building required under the act was by no means complete 
and was to go on for some time into the first decade of the 
next century but it was well under way. This was despite 
the inefficiency of some school boards, and the charges of 
unnecessary extravagance in new school building levelled 
often at the boards but largely unfounded. In retrospect 
these new buildings can be said to have given a good return 
and quite a number have been in use until this day. By far 
the largest share of the capital costs had fallen on the 
central department anyway. The rating rearrangement had 
also been of undoubted benefit to the boards in the Gaelic- 
speaking areas although their financial troubles were by no 
means over. In these senses Gaelic education had prospered 
but, unfortunately, it was also facing an uncertain future. 
The specific subject policy for Gaelic had already clearly 
shown that the expectations anticipated from it were not 
going to be realised, at least for some considerable time. 
Despite the policy and the grants of bursaries and scholar- 
ships designed to encourage the production of Gaelic- 
speaking teachers there was an increasing lack of such 
teachers as sccondary education, in particular, developed 
in the Gaelic-speaking area. As a result, there came instead 
an incursion into teaching posts in the area, particularly 
into key teaching posts like headmasterships, of purely 
English-speaking teachers with superior academic qualifica- 
tions from elsewhere, often from Dick Bequest areas. This 
by and large, strengthened and encouraged the latent, if 
mistaken, opposition to any movement or scheme for the 
introduction or development of any form of real bilingual 
education. The emphasis was now definitely in the Gaelic- 
speaking area on academic education, on the direct link 
between school and university or college, and on the acquisi- 
tion at all costs of a qualification in English as a means of 
getting on in the world. 


58. In the closing decade of the nineteenth century the 
new Gaelic agency, An Comunn Gaidhealach, had also 
begun to play a leading part in the controversies affecting 
the Highlands at that time. It had early developed associa- 
tions with similar bodies in Wales and Ireland and was 
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particularly sensitive to movements in Wales that could 
be successfully developed in Scotland. This association has 
had, at times, a bad press but when its contribution to 
Gaelic education comes to be more objectively researched 
and documented it will be found to have made a much 
greater contribution to Gaelic education than is generally 
admitted. This is particularly true of the early decades of 
this century before the emergence of the larger statutory 
education authorities and committees. There were at least 
two major occasions in this period when it played a leading 
role, in connection with the enquiry of 1904 into Higher 
and Technical Education, and in connection with the famous 
clause of the 1918 Act. 


59. The pressure to develop Gaelic secondary and higher, 
if not, technical education was in itself a natural consequence 
of the implementation of the 1872 Act which had created 
a national system of elementary education. The traditional 
belief in emigration as the quickest and surest means of 
solving the social and economic problems of the Highlands 
which was so strongly held by the Argyll Commission had 
now taken a distinctly educational turn, although that 
change was to show also that emigration solved nothing 
at home and in many respects aggravated the problem. 
There was a great fuss made about the creation of an 
intermediate (or lower) Leaving Certificate in Gaelic in 
1904 as if this was a great step forward in Gaelic education. 
This switch of public interest from the primary school 
where all might become literate in Gaelic if given the 
chance —- which, by and large, they were not — to the 
specific subject in the secondary school which only those 
who chose could take was ominous, and it is not without 
significance that the recognition of the Higher Gaelic 
Leaving Certificate did not come until 1915. This gives 
some idea of the lack of numbers taking the subject, a lack 
that has probably never really been made up. There was 
an interesting aitempt made in 1906 to found a higher 
institution of learning in Gaelic in Inverness which might 
be financed with money from the Highland Trust. This 
body had been established to take over some of the educa- 
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tional tasks of the S.S.P.C.K. and endowed for that purpose. 
One of its first actions had been to set aside money to help 
Gaelic education. This body still flourishes and still helps 
Gaelic education and was in itself a direct result of the 
1872 Act which had made the S.S.P.C.K. redundant as 
a provider of schools. What might have been a very worth- 
while development in Gaelic education came to nought, 
however, because it was discovered that the Highland Trust 
money could not be made available in this way, and, in any 
case, it was soon apparent that the real interest in having 
such an institution provided was in getting an institution 
of higher or technical education established in the High- 
lands. The interest in Gaelic education was simply an excuse 
or device for getting hold of the necessary finance. What 
would have been more beneficial and more appropriate and 
for which the Highland Trust finance might have been 
available was that all-Gaelic school which has already been 
visualised and which could show as the Aberystwyth school 
did thirty years or so later for Welsh what an all-purpose 
Gaelic establishment could have done for Gaelic education. 


60. On the eve of the First World War, the educational 
system in general had become, more or less, as fully 
developed as it could profitably be under what was basically 
a school board system of education. The larger and wealthier 
school boards were doing very well in rivalry with each 
other but the smaller school boards which included all the 
school boards in the Gaelic-speaking areas were not really 
viable as education authorities from any point of view. 
Gaelic education suffered very badly under this system. As 
already mentioned this topic has not yet been properly 
researched but most of the criticism aroused by the 1872 
Act in its application to Gaelic education should be directed 
to these boards. The Welsh people have shown historically 
that the central authority was not actively proscriptive of 
the language and that under its codes bilingualism could 
become a reality. They attribute their comparative success 
to quite a number of factors. It is probably true that their 
school boards were naturally more interested in the language 
but, nevertheless, they had their boards abolished in 1902 
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and replaced by County Councils. These councils happened 
to be led by men who were enthusiasts for Welsh and who 
competed with each other in attempting to encourage 
education in the Welsh language. In Scotland it had already 
become obvious likewise that another education act was 
overdue, but it took the Scots until 1918 or really until 1929 
to find a system that was more workable. In the meantime, 
in the years before the war, educational unrest went on, 
concerned mainly with inequalities of salary, working con- 
ditions, prospects, etc, All this did not help the cause of 
Gaelic education which traditionally was associated with 
deprivation and hardship. There was a large-scale enquiry, 
for example, in Lewis in 1910 over educational conditions 
there. It was, to some extent, a storm in a teacup but it is 
well documented and makes enjoyable reading. What is 
very striking is that, in all the debate, there is no mention 
whatsoever of the Gaelic problem. 


61. The great war, as great wars so often do, brought an 
education act in its train, conceived in the war years. It is 
only one of the progeny of acts that have sprung as it were 
out of the 1872 act and the chief interest of this act is that 
it abolished the school boards created in 1872 and replaced 
them with ad hoc education authorities. If the Welsh act 
of 1902 is a precedent to go by this was a step forward 
for Gaelic education which had now escaped from the 
reactionary grasp of the inefficient school boards. The other 
advantage of the act, hailed as a great triumph for Gaelic 
education, was the inclusion of the so-called Gaelic ‘clause’ 
in the act. It was a last-minute insertion, the only reference 
to a language in the act, but it has remained there ever 
since, All that it proclaims, and it does so in brackets, is 
that it is the duty of education authorities ‘to make adequate 
provision for the teaching of Gaelic in Gaelic-speaking 
areas.’ It leaves unspecified the meaning of ‘adequate’ and of 
‘Gaelic-speaking’ or precisely how it can be enforced. The 
credit for the addition should go to An Comunn Gaidhealach 
who had been trying for a long time to have the teaching of 
Gaelic made mandatory where appropriate and as far as 
possible. If mandatory rather than compulsory still sounds 
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somewhat authoritarian or dictatorial, it is really no more 
so than the use of English in educating English-speaking 
children, a practice which has never been questioned. It 
was not the first time that the issue had been raised. It began 
to be suggested when it was noted how, despite the encour- 
agement given in the early codes to make use of Gaelic in 
education, the school boards were generally unwilling to 
allocate money for doing so. The Napier Commission of 
1884 proposed that the teaching of Gaelic should be 
enjoined as the only way of ensuring that it would be used, 
but the department were unwilling to accept such an extreme 
course of action. An Comunn began to campaign for some 
element of compulsion in the Gaelic-speaking areas and 
they tried without success to get it included in the 1908 
Act which dealt with the use of Gaelic in secondary educa- 
tion. The satisfaction expressed at the time of the 1918 act 
was accentuated by the fact that the 1918 act had trans- 
ferred the executive power in education at local level into 
the hands of ed hoc education authorities set up on a 
county basis and out of the hands of the school boards who, 
although closer to the ground, had really given no appreci- 
able assistance to the Gaelic cause. On the analogy of the 
1902 Welsh Act which had set up county units to the great 
benefit of the Welsh language in education, there clearly 
seemed some cause for optimism, but much of this derived 
from a misunderstanding of what had happened. This 
clause had no mandatory power. It did not signify com- 
pulsion, although this term was used by many, including 
Professor Watson, to describe the situation. What it had 
clearly done, however, was to blur the issue considerably 
and also to identify Gaelic as a minority subject. The 
Welsh Act succeeded because the Welsh authorities were 
led by men who believed in Welsh and they had Welsh- 
speaking parents to provide for who also believed in Welsh. 
The situation was very different as regards Gaelic. 

62. The real meaning of the clause soon became very 
evident in the period between the passing of this act in 1918 
and the date of the next major act in 1945. It became 
obvious that the terms ‘adequate’ and ‘Gaelic-speaking’ 
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were capable of very varying interpretation. The teaching 
of Gaelic had by this time become very much the teaching 
of a specific subject, with its introduction into the primary 
school very often delayed and irregular when it was pro- 
vided. In the secondary school, as the department had 
always predicted, the number of pupils who specialised in 
Gaelic remained small, and the supply of qualified teachers 
was never adequate for the purpose. The ad hoc authorities 
who were in control after 1918 did not operate under the 
financial constraints that had faced the school boards. They 
were anxious to help, and probably better disposed to Gaelic 
than usual, but they had no executive or financial power. 
In any case by the middle twenties the country had run 
into recession. From now on Gaelic, as a minority subject, 
was a luxury although, strangely enough, because of the 
recession, the supply of qualified teachers in Gaelic had 
begun to rise. At no time, after the first burst of euphoria, 
were the public watchdogs on behalf on Gaelic, like An 
Comunn, satisfied with the provision made or the applica- 
tion of the clause. That body made periodic surveys and 
raised individual cases, and, to its credit, in its mod 
activities provided a steady support to the language pro- 
vision in the schools. With the takeover of responsibility 
for education in 1929 by the city and county councils, 
coinciding with a period of even severer recession and years 
of depression, there was not much opportunity for expansion 
of the Gaelic provision but the time was obviously ripe 
for some kind of review. 


63. By the middle thirties the growing dissatisfaction felt 
in Gaelic circles with the Gaelic policy or lack of policy 
among statutory authorities, not to mention the disillusion- 
ment now felt following the euphoria created by the 1918 
Act, found expression. Under the convenership of Lord 
Strathcarron, a strong investigating committee was set up 
by An Comunn in 1936 to enquire into the teaching of 
Gaelic in schools and colleges and, in particular, to report 
on the operation of the 1918 clause. Their report, based on 
a detailed survey of the Scottish provision and on impres- 
sions received from visits to Ireland and Wales, gives a 
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reliable picture of the Gaelic provision in Scotland between 
the wars, and illustrates how far education in Scotland had 
fallen behind Wales and Ireland in its conception of how 
to use the native language in education. The position in 
Scotland was still very academic, tied to the idea of a 
specific subject, and with little appreciation of the fact that 
Gaelic was a modern language which was still viable and 
used in daily life. The gap which had arisen between Wales 
and Scotland in their concept of bilingualism from the days 
of their common code of 1886 and even more so in their 
practice was now so wide as to be practically unbelievable. 
The causes of this divergency were obviously due not to 
their common origins under the 1870 and 1872 Acts nor 
to any of the intervening education acts, but to factors 
other than education acts and much more powerful. 


64. With the coming of the Second World War there came 
also at the end of it, as in 1918, another important Educa- 
tion Act. Indeed, the Education Act of 1945, which is still 
our governing act, has undoubtedly been the most relevant 
and the most beneficial of all the acts in its influence on 
Gaelic in schools. This is because it is based on a philosophy 
of education which is essentially ‘child centred’ whereas the 
1872 and 1918 Acts carried no such message. The influences 
released by the war had by this time created a greater 
respect for small nations and individual peoples, they had 
brought a better understanding to all of what a language 
really means to a people, and so the way was open for 
changes in attitude to Gaelic not only among those who 
did not speak it but also among those who still did. The 
possibilities and achievements of bilingual education were 
now more clearly understood. The real progress made by 
the Welsh since 1918 and the apparent success of the Irish 
in accepting national responsibility for their own language 
had also stimulated educational thinking on the subject in 
Scotland. 


65. In the decade following the Act and possibly inspired 
by it to some extent, there came a series of notable reports 
on primary and secondary education from the Scottish 
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Advisory Council on Education and from the Scottish 
Education Department which are all similarly progressive 
and open minded, although differing individually from each 
other in content and purpose. Their references to Gaelic 
in schools reveal a sympathy and understanding for children 
in a bilingual situation which are far in advance of previous 
references (if any) to the subject in such official sources. 
The following quotations from some of these reports are 
in very marked contrast to the annual reports published by 
the department in the years following 1872 and it is 
somewhat sad and exasperating to think that it took almost 
a hundred years to create this change in public and official 
attitude: 


‘Every secondary school in a Gaelic-speaking area 
ought, therefore, to have a fully-qualified teacher of 
the language on its staff.’ 


(Scottish Advisory Council Report on 
Secondary Education. 1949), 


‘If Gaelic-speaking teachers generally and not merely 
those who are directly engaged in teaching it as a 
subject were to make more use of Gaelic than they do, 
both in and out of school, the language would come to 
have increased interest and prestige in the eyes of the 
pupils.’ 

(S.E.D. Report on Junior Secondary Education. 1955), 


‘If the primary school is to discharge its function fully 
in providing an education in keeping with the needs 
and interests of the pupils it will not only teach the 
mother tongue as a subject in its own right but also 
use it functionally when appropriate as a means of 
instructing Gaelic-speaking pupils in other subjects.’ 


(S.E.D. Report on Primary Education. 1965). 


66. In the same period there had also been encouraging 
developments in the field. For example, although the Gaelic- 
speaking homeland area had receded by the end of the war, 
more or less, to the Hebrides, there arose, for various 
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reasons, an increased interest in the study of the language, 
both from within and from without the area. As early as 
1946 some city schools in Glasgow and elsewhere introduced 
Gaelic into the school curriculum for the first time. In this 
way there was produced a new category of pupil, the 
‘learner’, as distinct from the ‘native speaker’, and he or 
she can be within the language area or without. This new 
category of pupil was formally recognised in 1962 with the 
introduction of special SLC papers for such pupils, and to 
some extent these recruits are helping to compensate for 
the continuing decline in native speakers. Again, the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education which had been 
conducting various research studies into the nature of 
bilingualism during the war, resumed these studies after 
the war with two survevs of the Gaelic problem which 
were published in 1961 in a book entitled Gaelic-Speaking 
Children in Highland Schools. Arising out of this work 
came the first appointment by a local education authority 
of a full-time Gaelic organiser in 1959, and the Inverness- 
shire Gaelic Education Scheme came into being as a result 
of this appointment. The main interest in this scheme is 
that, at long last, a genuine bilingual approach to the Gaelic 
problem was being envisaged, with a renewed emphasis on 
the importance of the primary school and the creation of 
teaching materials in Gaelic. There are now a number of 
Gaelic organisers in Office. 


67. In these post war years those responsible for the 
provision of Gaelic in schools have had to cope with many 
problems, the majority of them inherited from the past 
but some of them quite new. The main problem is still a 
lack of faith in a future for Gaelic, but with the new 
problems have come renewed hope and fresh opportunities. 
The climate, in many respects, was never more favourable. 
One has only to look at all the new agencies that have been 
set up in recent years to encourage the actual use of Gaelic 
in dealing with the affairs of this modern everyday world 
to realise how much progress has been made in the direction 
of real Gaelic/English bilingualism since 1872 and par- 
ticularly in these post war years. Possibly the most sig- 
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nificant developments in the history of Gaelic education 
are those which are taking place now in the Western Isles 
where a newly-appointed Regional Council has already 
committed itself to the implementation of a full bilingual 
policy. To prepare for this, and financed jointly by the 
Council and the Scottish Education Department, there is a 
Bilingual Education Project in operation in all the primary 
schools in the Western Isles. It has been running now since 
1975 and is into its second phase, which is due for com- 
pletion in September 1981. This project represents the most 
ambitious and the most noticeable advance in the use of 
Gaelic as an educational medium to date. In design it is a 
practical exercise distinctly limited to the production of 
materials and aids for teachers of Gaelic-speaking children 
in primary schools, Its primary purpose was to facilitate 
the development of a Gaelic/English bilingual curriculum 
in a sample of primary schools where the children are 
mainly from Gaelic-speaking homes. In this practical work 
its success has been far beyond the bounds of expectation. 
To date it has produced and published something like 
25-30 books of high quality, bearing comparison with 
similar material in English, and all the time, in addition, 
a continuous stream of other teaching material in Gaelic. 
This output is the more wonderful when one realises that 
its modest budget did not provide money for publication 
at all. These books and materials have been prepared largely 
by an imaginative directorate, a team of about six staff, 
and a number of selected individuals up and down the 
country who work for nothing but are only too pleased to 
help. Publication has been subsidised by a whole host of 
agencies including the Western Isles Regional Council, The 
Highlands and Islands Development Board, The Gaelic 
Books Council, An Comunn Gaidhealach, and the publish- 
ing firm of Acair located in the Western Isles. 


68. The production of such excellent material alone would 
have been sufficient to justify the establishment of this 
project, but the most important aspect of its work and its 
major educational importance to Gaelic education has 
been something less material, less tangible, or at least 
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accessible to observation. That is its effect on the language 
and on the Gaelic-speaking people and most of all on the 
schools, not simply the project schools but now all primary 
schools in the Western Isles. Indirectly already and 
ultimately directly it must affect the secondary schools as 
well. This educational material is the expression of activity 
that has taken place in the schools and that has grown out 
of actual situations. It was not activity that had been forced 
on the schools because, at no time, has the curriculum been 
torn asunder to make way for Gaelic. Instead, Gaelic has 
been worked into the school and it has been shown that it 
can be a medium for any type of educational activity. There 
are no educational tasks too modern or strange for Gaelic 
to undertake. It is still a usable educational medium waiting 
to be exploited where it is the first language of the children 
who use it. The use of Gaelic in this way carries an added 
dimension of reality and understanding into the minds of 
Gaelic-speaking children. The attitudes to Gaelic among 
children and teachers change when it can be demonstrated 
as the project has done what Gaelic can still do and still 
be used for. The value of this project must not now be lost. 
Its evidence will not be lost, but its momentum must also 
be maintained. It is to be hoped that when the appropriate 
time comes this organisation will be taken over as a going 
concern by the Western Isles Regional Council and as a 
main instrument for its own official bilingual policy. 


69. It is a far cry now to 1872 but the general message of 
history is surely clear from that time and from even further 
back. It is not within the function or the power of education 
acts to decide the fate of languages or even to preserve 
languages. The present state of the Irish language shows 
that, and there are many other examples to prove it. Educa- 
tion acts can be beneficial and damaging to languages, as 
the 1872 Act in its consequences has illustrated. The con- 
centration in 1872 on the establishment of literacy in 
English throughout the whole country was by far the 
greatest threat that Gaelic education had ever received in 
many ways, but the act was also potentially a great oppor- 
tunity for Gaelic education. It has not been without its 
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advantages to the Gaelic-speaking people, both in the 
general educational sense and also specifically as illustrated 
above. The Welsh, in the same position in many ways as 
the Gaels, had learned by 1890 how to exploit the act, and 
their example is encouraging and full of lessons for us. 
Ultimately, and, as with Welsh education, whether Gaelic 
education continues to prosper even further or eventually 
disappears depends not on the education act of the time 
but on what the Gaelic-speaking people themselves think 
and feel and do about it. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF THE MACLEODS 
By WILLIAM MATHESON 
18th November 1977 


It would appear that histories of the MacLeods were not 
written until later than similar works relating to neighbour- 
ing clans such as the MacDonalds and the MacKenzies. The 
Bannatyne Manuscript, in the muniment room of Dunvegan 
Castle,! dates only from about 1830, though it incorporates 
some material of earlier provenance.? Current ideas about 
the ancestry of the clan derive largely from this work, and 
there is a need to examine the question anew, making use 
of other sources that have become available in more recent 
times. 

The MacLeods have for long claimed lineal descent from 
the Norse kings of the Isle of Man. But there is some 
disagreement on the details. Just over three centuries ago 
the first Earl of Cromartie included in his MS history of 
the MacKenzies a genealogy of the MacLeods of Lewis, 
from whom he was descended on the distaff side; and, 
according to his account, Leod, the eponymous ancestor 
of the clan, was a son of Harald, son of Godred Don,? who 
usurped the throne of Man in 1249.4 But in both Douglas’s 
Baronage® and the Bannatyne MS¢ there is a different story: 
Harald is discarded, and Leod is made out to be a son of 
Olaf the Black, king of Man, who died in 1237.’ These two 
versions of early MacLeod genealogy are unsupported by 
any evidence; and, not only so, but they are flatly con- 
tradicted by the other sources referred to above — sources 
that are preferable by reason of their earlier date,’ and also 
because, being written in Gaelic, they are likely to represent 
authentic native tradition, unaffected by extraneous 
influences. 

There is, first of all, the Kilbride MS, no longer extant, 
which is to be dated c. 1550.9 It gave Leod’s pedigree as 
Leod mac Oloig mic Oib mic Oilmoir mic lamhar, and so on 
back to Jamhar Athacliath (Ivar of Dublin).!° A century later 
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the Irish genealogist Duald MacFirbis writes: Leod mac 
Gillemuire mic Raice mic Olbair snoice mic Gillemuire.!' 
And about the same time Cathal MacVurich, poet and 
historian to MacDonald of Clanranald, sends a translation 
of Thomas à Kempis’s /mitation of Christ to Sir Norman 
MacLeod of Berneray, accompanied by an address in which 
Sir Norman’s ancestors are traced back for fourteen genera- 
tions, the last five generations reading as follows (with the 
first name here put into the nominative case): Leod mac 
Olbuir mic Raisi mic Olbuir Snáithe mic Aonghusa.'* 

At first sight, this evidence seems difficult of interpreta- 
tion. The three lists of names as they stand do not wholly 
coincide. Yet, even as they stand, they make one assertion 
possible, namely, that there is no trace whatever in any of 
them of descent from either Harald Godredson or Olaf the 
Black. These names are just not there. But they should 
nevertheless be borne in mind; for there is still a need to 
consider the possibility of descent in a female line. 

In the meantime, however, let us look more closely at 
these Gaelic genealogies, taking first the question of Leod’s 
great-great-grandfather. Of him it is clear that they tell us 
nothing, giving, as they do, different names — Iamhar, 
Gillemuire and Aonghus — that cancel each other out, and 
merely indicate that, when the genealogies were compiled, 
there was a significant lack of reliable information as to 
his identity. 

The case is different with regard to Leod’s great-grand- 
father. Allowing for vagaries of spelling, and remembering 
that in Gaelic orthography ‘b’ and ‘m’ when lenited (‘bh’, 
‘mh’) represent the same sound, there is complete agree- 
ment. It is also clear what the name is: none other than 
Olbhar, that of one who is frequently mentioned as an 
ancestor in praise-poetry relating to the MacLeods — 
Olbhar in the literary language.'? and Olghair in vernacular 
Scottish Gaelic.'4 Not only so, but in such poetry we find it 
stated that he was a Norseman;'° so that it is safe to equate 
Gaelic Olbhar with Norse Olvir. And it will be argued in 
what follows that this equation is a vital clue to the true 
ancestry of the MacLeods. 
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The Orkneyinga Saga tells of certain happenings in Caith- 
ness and Sutherland during the years 1135-1139, as a result 
of which one Olvir, known as Rósta or the Unruly, fled to 
the Hebrides, to be heard of in his former haunts by the 
Helmsdale river no more.'6 Any further reference to him 
should presumably be sought in the Isles, and the primary 
purpose of this paper is to show the grounds for thinking 
that it is this same Olvir who turns up in the Gaelic 
genealogies as Olbhar, great-grandfather of Leod, epony- 
mous ancestor of the Clan MacLeod. 

What are these grounds? There is, first, the fact that 
Olvir fled to the Hebrides and did not return from there. 
Then, again, there is the date of his flight — c. 1139. It is 
difficult to find dates on the Hebridean side of the equation; 
but we know that Malcolm, shown in the genealogies as 
grandson of Leod, had a charter of lands in Glenelg from 
David IJ, apparently not long after the latter’s return to 
Scotland from France in 1341.'7 We do not know Malcolm’s 
age at the time, but if we strike an average and suppose 
that he was in middle life, he could have been born c. 1290, 
and his grandfather Leod at least sixty years earlier. It is 
therefore evident that the floruit of Leod’s great-grandfather 
Olbhar could be placed as far back as c. 1139, making him 
contemporary with Olvir Rósta, who appeared in the 
Hebrides at that time. And this leads to the third con- 
sideration, which suggests that he was, not just a 
contemporary, but the same person. Leod, Gaelic Ledd, 
Norse Lidtr, is in Scotland a name peculiar to the MacLeods, 
though almost unknown among them except as that of their 
eponymous ancestor, It is also to be remarked that the 
name is rare, indeed exceedingly rare, even in Scandinavia 
and Iceland. So it is of great significance for the purpose 
of the present enquiry that this was the name of Olvir 
Résta’s maternal grandfather, known as Lidtr Nidiner or the 
Worthless.'® And there is a fourth consideration. The Gaelic 
genealogies show some agreement back to Leod’s great- 
grandfather Olbhar. Their total disagreement with regard 
to the previous generation is an indication of ignorance; 
and this is exactly what we should expect, given that Olbhar 
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appeared in the Hebrides as a newcomer of Norse extraction 
whose antecedents would be understandably obscure from 
the Gaelic genealogist’s point of view. 

That the above account reveals the true ancestry of the 
MacLeods is a view reinforced by a study of their long- 
standing claim to descent from the kings of Man. The claim 
has to be taken seriously if only because of frequent 
references in eulogy and elegy relating to the clan. One 
ancestor to whom reference is made is Magnus, whom 
Neil MacVurich, in his elegy to Sir Norman MacLeod of 
Berneray, identifies as Maghnus 6 mhúr Manainn"? (Magnus 
from the house of Man). This could be Magnus, king of 
Man, son of Olaf the Black. If so, it is curious that Olaf 
himself never rates a mention by the poets. This was 
possibly because he may have been the eponymous ancestor 
of the Clan MacAulay (Clann Amhlaidh) of Lewis, who, 
in any case, had pre-empted the name, thus causing it to be 
shunned in poetry celebrating the MacLeods. 

But there is a larger question. Given, as the poets aver, 
that the MacLeods were descended from the royal house of 
Man, the evidence of the Gaelic genealogies indicates that 
this, if true, could only have been in a female line. How, 
then, did a different view of the matter come to be proposed? 
Deliberate misrepresentation for reasons of social prestige 
is a possibility not to be ruled out; but, in fact, what 
happened can be accounted for otherwise. The poets and 
shennachies were certain of two things: that the MacLeods 
were descended from the kings of Man, and that they had an 
early ancestor called Olbhar. Then a new element entered 
their calculations in the form of a literary work from outside 
their own tradition. This was the famous Britannia of 
William Camden, first published in 1586, copies of which 
reached the Highlands at an early date. Thus, for example, 
the Earl of Cromartie 2! and Hugh MacDonald, the Sleat 
historian,22 both writing in the reign of Charles II, refer to 
Camden as an author with whom they were acquainted; and 
so also does their contemporary the Rev. James Fraser in 
the course of writing the history of his own clan.% Camden’s 
work contained an abridgement of the Chronicle of Man, and 
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it may be imagined that the MacLeods in particular would 
look to this source for more light on their own early 
history. Unfortunately, the information gained from 
Camden led, not to illumination, but to serious mis- 
apprehension. All the indications are that, having met with 
the name of Olaf the Black as Olavus in the Chronicle of 
Man,“ they mistakenly identified Olavus with Olbhar or 
Olghair, so often mentioned as an ancestor of the MacLeods 
by the poets and shennachies of the Isles. There is ample 
confirmation of the error, for example in the fact that, when 
the name Olghair was resuscitated after a lapse of centuries, 
as in the case of Olaus MacLeod, tacksman of Varkasaig in 
Glendale, the usage was Olghair in Gaelic but Olaus in 
English; and Olaus, also found in the Bannatyne MS, 
is a slightly modified form of the Chronicle of Man’s Olavus. 
Here, then, we discover that the claim to direct lineal 
descent from Olaf the Black can be accounted for as the 
result of an erroneous equation between Latin Olavus 
(Norse Oldfr) and Gaelic Olbhar or Olghair: erroneous, 
because Olbhar or Olghair is the Gaelic form, not of Norse 
Oláfr, but of Norse Olvir, as found in the Orkneyinga 
Saga; while Norse Oldfr (Latin Olavus or Olaus), on the 
other hand, becomes in Gaelic, not Olbhar or Olghair, but 
Amhlaoibh, and nowadays, to indicate current pronunciation, 
Amhlaidh. It may be added that this cardinal error can 
be traced back to within little more than a generation after 
the appearance of Britannia; for we find the chief of the 
MacLeods styled “John McOlaus of Dunvegane” in a 
document dated at Edinburgh, 11th August, 1630.26 


Other names in the Gaelic genealogies provide further 
evidence on the ancestry of the MacLeods. It is fairly 
obvious that, not only Leod’s great-grandfather, but also 
his father, was called Olbhar. It would be in accordance with 
custom for him to be named after his grandfather, 
especially if he was the eldest son. MacFirbis’s Gillemuire 
can be accounted for by supposing that a form such as 
Oilmoir in the Kilbride MS was mistranscribed as Gilmoir, 
followed by subsequent modification of spelling. In this 
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connection it may be added that the Rev. James Fraser, 
already mentioned, describes Leod as “the sone of Oliverius 
Norwegie”,” where Oliverius is a Latinised form of Gaelic 
Olbhar. 

But the name that deserves special attention is that of 
Leod’s grandfather. In the Gaelic genealogies it is noticeable 
that the variations as between one manuscript and another 
are to be found exclusively in the names of Norse derivation. 
The reason is obvious. The writers could transcribe the 
Gaelic names, with which they were familiar, with com- 
parative confidence and accuracy. But the unfamiliar Norse 
names left them somewhat baffled. Thus, Oib in the Kilbride 
MS is a most improbable form, and should no doubt be put 
down to mistranscription. The forms in the other two 
manuscripts, Raice and Raisi, are very close, though un- 
recognisable as they stand. However, if MacFirbis’s Raice is 
emended to Paice, we have a very significant name indeed; 
for Pdice is the Gaelic form of the Norse personal name 
Bálki. It occurs in place-names: Tobhta Phdic on the west 
side of Lewis at Borve; Gil Mhic Phdic on the eastern 
shore of Loch Seaforth in the Park district of Lewis;2? and 
in Skye Dun Phaic near Kilmore in Sleat. But more to the 
present purpose is the fact that, early in the thirteenth 
century, Pall son of Bálki, or Paul Balkason, was deputy- 
governor of Skye (vice-comes de Ski) in the Norse kingdom 
of the Isles, appearing as such on record in 1223.3! He has 
also been recognised as the Pall son of Balki, who, accord- 
ing to the saga of Hakon Hakonson, was slain in 1231. 
The same source mentions a son of his, Balki by name, 
who was a grown warrior by that date.?? Chronologically, 
therefore, Paul Balkason’s father Bálki is to be assigned 
to the same period as Pdice in the emended Gaelic 
genealogies, and, as will appear in what follows, there is 
reason to suppose that he is to be identified as the grand- 
father of Leod, eponymous ancestor of the MacLeods, who 
by the same token must have been a nephew of Paul 
Balkason. 

A later piece of evidence on this point turns up in the 
Fernaig Manuscript. In or soon after 1693, the writer of 
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the manuscript, Duncan Macrae of Inverinate in Kintail, 
composed a song directed against the Blind Harper, 
Roderick Morison, in which he refers to Roderick, chief of 
the MacLeods, as éighre (i.e. oighre) Shìol Phaic,* meaning 
that he was the heir of the MacLeods, whom he designates 
“the progeny of Pdic’2> There is nothing very ususual in 
such variations of nomenclature. Various Highland clans, 
and even individual members of clans, in the days before 
registration standardised usage, are found identified at 
different times by different surnames, because more than 
one person in the direct line of ancestry could serve as the 
eponymus.?¢ And so, Duncan Macrae’s choice of nomen- 
clature is evidence that, if Ledd was one name in the direct 
line of ancestry of the MacLeods, Paice was another. 

Of course, all this was unacceptable to the MacLeods once 
the idea gained ground that they were descended from the 
kings of Man in unbroken male succession. Not that the 
existence of Paice was unknown or denied. Like that of 
Olaf the Black, the name of Paul Balkason, in the form 
Pol filius Boke, was accessible to them in the pages of 
Camden. The author of the Bannatyne MS calls him “a man 
of great power and authority”, and that is pretty well a 
translation of the description vir strenuus et potens in the 
Chronicle of Man.’ But it is also clear that there was some 
traditional knowledge?® of his name and that of his father, 
as is shown by the following passage in the same source: 
“Paul had a natural son whose descendants for several 
generations held the lands of Bernera and several other 
places in Harris of the MacLeods, In the course of time 
they fell into decay and a few peasants only now remain 
of a race once numerous and powerful. They are called 
Clan Vic Phaick and are considered a fierce vindictive 
tribe who prided themselves on their descent from Paul.’’?? 
Some things in this statement need not be taken at face 
value. The imputation of bastardy was a typical gambit in 
a situation where one branch of a clan was — or had been 
— in competition with another. And in this case the 
admission that Clann Mhic Phdice were once numerous and 
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powerful is of some significance. As to falling into decay, 
while it is true that they are no longer numerous and 
powerful, it is interesting to find that they are by no means 
extinct. There have been down to the present day in the 
island of Berneray families with Mac Phàice as surname in 
the speech of the local community, though rather un- 
accountably known for official purposes as Mackillop.* 
Their authentic traditional surname is presumably to be 
traced back to Paul Balkason’s father Bálki, or to his son 
of the same name. To this may be added the probability 
that the MacPhails, originally of the Sand district in North 
Uist and of Carloway in Lewis, took their name from Paul 
himself.42 


The MacLeod historians were ready to concede that 
Paul Balkason was closely connected with the clan near 
its beginnings. But, once committed to the idea of direct 
lineal descent from Olaf the Black, the connection had to 
be played down, and so the Bannatyne MS represents Paul 
as Only a foster-relative. We are told that he was Leod’s 
foster-father, and that he bequeathed his lands to him 
because he himself had no legitimate issue. A most 
unlikely story; foster-relationship did not work like that. 
And, besides, legitimacy or the lack of it was not a great 
issue in the Hebrides at that time or for several centuries 
thereafter. There are many examples of sons succeeding 
to their fathers’ possessions after being legitimised, or even 
while still illegitimate in the eyes of the Church. 


It is possible, however, that Paul Balkason acted in a 
capacity rather similar to that of foster-father, namely, as 
guardian or tutor to Leod, if, as the Bannatyne MS has 
it, the latter was a minor at the time of his father’s 
death. This was a relationship between uncle and nephew 
that circumstances often made necessary; and the conjecture 
is attractive in the present instance because it would 
explain why it is Paul Balkason who figures so prominently 
in contemporary sources, and not Olbhar (Olvir), assuming 
that that was the name of Leod’s father. It would also 
absolve the MacLeod historians from the charge of 
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deliberate misrepresentation, for in oral tradition the roles 
of foster-father and tutor could very easily be confused. 
Further evidence regarding the ancestry of the MacLeods 
may be embedded in the tradition of a dynastic marriage 
that took place early in their history. According to the 
Bannatyne MS, Leod, the eponymous ancestor, married a 
daughter of “Mac Rhaild Armin” (Mac Arailt Armainn),“ 
that is to say, the son of Harald, with the title àrmann, a 
Norse-derived word meaning a steward,* which in the 
Hebrides came to denote a member of the local aristocracy. 
The account states that he possessed the lands of Minginish, 
Durinish and Bracadale, and that he belonged to a Norman 
(by which the author means Norse) family who had built 
a fort on the site now occupied by Dunvegan Castle. In due 
course, so we are told, the fort, together with the lands 
just mentioned, passed into the hands of his son-in-law Leod. 


It is interesting to find that this is not the only account 
of an ancestor of the MacLeods marrying into the house of 
a man named Harald. The MacFirbis genealogy, referring 
to Leod’s alleged great-great-grandfather Gillemuire, has 
the folowing: Ealga fholtalainn ingean Arailt mic Semmair 
(recte Sen Imair)** righ Lochlan mathair an Gillemuire sin; 
i.e., “Helga of the beautiful hair, daughter of Harald, son of 
Ivar the Old, king of Norway, was the mother of that 
Gillemuire’’ — a statement that calls for comment in the 
light of what has gone before. 

Modern folklore studies recognise the existence of variants, 
and it looks very much as if what we have here are two 
variants of a tradition relating to the same marriage. The 
much earlier of the two is likely to be nearer the truth in 
indicating that it was not Leod who was a party to this 
marriage, but an ancestor of his several generations farther 
back. Not the father of his great-great-grandfather, how- 
ever, of whom, as we have seen, the genealogists had no 
real knowledge. The most plausible conjecture is that it was 
the formidable Olvir Résta who married Helga, heiress of 
Harald, and by so doing succeeded his father-in-law in 
possession of Dunvegan and adjacent lands in Skye. As for 
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Leod, it can be readily understood, once he was established 
as eponymous ancestor, how his name would come to be 
substituted in the story. Almost inevitably, there would be 
some confusion between the first of the race to appear in 
the Isles, on the one hand, and the eponymous ancestor of 
the clan, on the other. 

But what of the connection with the royal house of Man? 
There is, first, the fact, for what it is worth, that the 
MacLeods quartered, with their own coat of arms, the arms 
of the ancient kingdom of Man; though, significantly, this 
feature dates only from the seventeenth century, and is 
absent from earlier representations of their arms.*? Apart 
from that, unfortunately, all we have to go on is the 
frequent mention by the poets and shennachies of such a 
royal connection, and of Magnus in the Isle of Man as an 
ancestor of the MacLeods, leaving us merely with the 
conjecture that Leod may have married a daughter, or 
sister, of Magnus Olafson, king of Man, the latter the more 
feasible possibility on chronological grounds. Such a union 
with the blood royal would do much to enhance his prestige 
and help to ensure that his should be the name com- 
memorated in that of the Clan MacLeod. 

It is unsatisfactory that the evidence on this aspect of 
the early genealogy of the MacLeods is so meagre and 
inconclusive. But two statements about their ancestry can 
be made with reasonable confidence, one negative and the 
other positive. On the one hand, the MacLeods cannot 
be lineally descended from Olaf the Black. His name (in 
Gaelic Amhlaoibh) is conspicuously absent from the old 
Gaelic genealogies, and was never mentioned until the 
seventeenth century, when, as a result of reading Camden’s 
Britannia, Olaf (in Latin Olavus) was wrongly taken to be 
the same as Olbhar, a name that does appear in these 
genealogies. On the other hand, there is good evidence, of 
the circumstantial kind, that this Olbhar, always acknow- 
ledged by the MacLeods as an ancestor of renown, is to be 
identified as Olvir Résta, described in the saga as “the tallest 
of men, and strong of limb, exceedingly overbearing, and 
a great fighter;”5 a man in the heroic mould, long to be 
celebrated by poets as fit progenitor of a warrior race. 
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for as a ‘“‘mishearing” by her of Cru Olbhuir d’iomad orchra 
in Cathal MacVurich’s elegy to John MacLeod of Dunvegan, 
who died in 1649? (Féil-sgribhinn Edin Mhic Néill, loc. cit.) 
Taylor, The Orkneyinga Saga, 263-264. 

The Book of Dunvegan (ed. R. C. MacLeod) I. 275; Robertson, 
Index of Charters, 48, 99, 100. 

Taylor, op. cit., 214. 

Reliquiae Celticae II. 270. Mary MacLeod also describes the 
MacLeods as sliochd solta bh’ air freumh Mhànuis (a puissant 
race of Magnus’ stock) and asserts that the chief of the clan 
was de shloinneadh nan righrean/leis na chìosaicheadh Manainn 
(from a line of kings who laid Man under tribute) (Watson, 
op. cit., ll. 567, 695-6). 
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Britannia. Sive florentissimorum Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae, 
et Insularum adiacentium ex intima antiquitate Chorographica 
descriptio .. . L(ondini), 1586. The work rapidly passed through 
several editions, with a translation into English in 1610. 

Sir William Fraser, op. cit., II. 510. 

Highland Papers (Scottish History Society) I. 8. 

Rev. James Fraser, op. cit., 485. 

Chronicle of Man I. 82 ft. 

Mackenzie, History of the MacLecds, 265; Mackinnon and 
Morrison, The MacLeods: the Genealogy of a Clan — Section 
Two, 114; information from the writer’s uncle-by-marriage, the 
late Donald Morrison, a native of Glendale, and others in Skye. 
It may also be noted that the Rev. Donald MacDonald, minister 
of Barvas, Lewis, refers to a site in the district of Ness called 
“Caistel Olgre” (ie. Caisteal Olghair), with the translation 
“Olaus his Castle” (Old Statistical Account XIX. 270). 

Ante, Vol. XXXVIII. 398. 

Rev. James Fraser, op. cit., 40. 


. Ante, Vol. XXXVI. 370. 


Ordnance Survey One-Inch Map, Sheet 18, 

Old Statistical Account XVI. 538. 

The Chronicle of Man 1. 86, 189. Cf. note 39, post. 

Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History Ii. 478. 

Ibid., 474. 

Làmh-sgrìobhainn Mhic Rath (ed. Macfarlane), 265, 322; 
Matheson, The Blind Harper, 176, 107 ff. 

Matheson, op. cit., 107. 

Cf. ante, Vol. L. 62-63. 

Op. cit., I. 86. 

There were memories of Paice (described as Fear Caisteal Eilean 
Chaluim Chille) in Kilmuir, Skye, early this century. See a 
collection of traditions, knocked together with an extraordinary 
disregard for chronology, by “LN.M.”, in An Sgeulaiche I. 
44-53. Here Pàic is erroneously rendered as Pàirce. These tradi- 
tions, in their original disparate state, were collected by the 
late Dr D. J. MacLeod when teaching school at Kilmuir. 

The passage shows a realisation that Paul filius Boke in the 
Chronicle of Man was the same as the Pal mac Phaice known 
to Gaelic oral tradition. In fact, Paul is identified as “Paul Mac 
Rok or Phaick”, and called “Sheriff of Skye”, a rendering of 
vice-comes de Ski that seems to have been taken from the 
edition with translation of the Chronicle by the Rev. James 
Johnstone in his Antiquitates Celto-Normannicae, published in 
Copenhagen in 1786. 


_ Cf. ante, Vol. XXXIX-XL. 210. 
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Mackillop means “son of Philip’. If Mac Phdice were to be 
spelt Mac Phdilce, as it could be in view of derivation, then 
one might note the consonantal correspondence between P-L-C 
and P-L-P, that between C and P not unknown in some other 
contexts. 

See Matheson, The Bind Harper, 109; and ante, Vol. XLVIII. 
423-427. 

See also R. C. MacLeod, op. cit., 25 

See also ibid., 26, 

Taylor, op. cit., 400. 

I owe this redistribution of the minims to Mr W., D. H. Sellar. 
Skene, op cit., III. 482. 

I. F. Grant, op. cit., 626-627. 

Reference as in note 26, ante. In addition, it may be noted that 
“Olaus McLeoid” matriculated at Glasgow University in 1682 
(Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis III. 140). Not further 
identified, but he must have been of the Skye MacLeods. It may 
also be remarked that John Morison of Bragar, in his Description 
of the Lewis, calls Leod, ancestor of the MacLeods, “Claudius 
the sone of Olipheous .. . the King of Noruway his son”, where 
Olipheous is presumably to be equated with Olavus and hence 
with Olaf (Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections IL 214). 
Taylor, op. cit., 217. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The elegy to Sir Norman MacLeod (see ante, and Note 19) is in 
another source attributed to Donnchadh O Muirgheasain (Mackinnon, 
Catalogue of Gaelic Manuscripts, 280-281). 


EARLY HARRIS ESTATE PAPERS 
1679 - 1703 


By ALICK MORRISON, M.A. 


10th March 1978 


The following papers deal with the administration of the 
barony of Harris during the period 1679 to 1703, when the 
clan system in the Highlands of Scotland was still in full 
vigour. At this time the chiefs of the Clan MacLeod of 
Harris and Dunvegan were Jain Breac, the eighteenth chief 
and his two sons and subsequent successors, Roderick og 
and Norman. 

Geographically, Harris is not an island: it forms one land 
mass with Lewis. The two together are known in Gaelic as 
An t-Eilean Fada or the Long Island. The area was 
certainly held by the Vikings from the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century and the place names in the area are an 
eloguent testimony to the fact. To the Norsemen, the 
Outer Hebrides formed part of the Sudreys (South Islands): 
Orkney and Shetland forming the Nordereys (North Islands). 
The Outer Hebrides at this time appears to have been 
divided by the Vikings into three parts, viz: Ljodhus, 
extending from the Butt of Lewis at least to the middle of 
North Uist; Ivist (Uist), comprising probably part of North 
Uist as well as the whole of Benbecula and South Uist; 
finally the southern tip of the Outer Hebrides is known in 
the sagas as Bara (Barra). 

Seen from the Minch, during one of these glorious sun- 
sets in summer, the whole blue land mass of Lewis, Harris 
and North Uist is plainly perceptible, and on such an 
occasion, the mountains of Harris dominate the area. One 
is therefore not surprised to discover that Harris is referred 
to in old legal documents as the “Ardmeanach of Lewis”. 
The word “Lewis” obviously refers to the Viking area of 
Ljodhus, which has now shrunk territorially to the “island” 
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of Lewis. The name Harris, known in Gaelic as “Na 
Hearradh” appears later in a bewildering variety of spelling, 
such as Here, the Herries, Hereik and Harrayis. Suggestions 
as to the origin of the name vary. Rev. Dr John MacLeod, 
minister of Harris, and the able contributor of the account 
on the parish in the Old Statistical Account, 1793, is 
inclined to agree with “fanciful etymologists’”, who claimed 
that the Gaelic name “Na Hearradh”? meant “Na Hardubh’”’ 
or the Heights. This has been challenged by others who 
claim a Norse origin for the name. They derive the name 
from “haerri’? meaning “high” in the Norse language. 
These etymologists are united in their belief that the name 
is connected with the configuration of the area. A learned 
friend from Bergen in Norway disagrees with this. He 
claims that “Hearradh” is simply “herad? in Old Norse, 
meaning an administrative district under a landman. This 
interpretation is of interest for according to the bardess, 
Mary MacLeod, the MacLeods originally hailed from 
Bergen. 


Is e mo ghaol-sa an sliochd foirmeil 
Bh’air sliochd Olghair is Ochraidh, 
O bhaile na Boirbhe 

Is ann a staoileadh tu an toiseach. 


Dearly I love the stately race 

Seed of Olaf the Black (Olaf Odhar) and Godfrey 
From the city of Bergen 

Did thy first title spring. 


In size, the barony of Harris is approximately fifty miles 
from the borders of Lewis to the Sound of Harris, where it 
disintegrates into a festoon of islands, holms and skerries. 
In breadth, it varies from roughly eight miles in the south 
to twenty-four miles in the north. In the centre at the 
narrow isthmus of Tarbert it is indeed less than half-a-mile. 
The whole area is very mountainous and in parts of the 
east practically bare rock except for green patches near the 
shore or at the head of bays. On the west, however, there 
is a fertile fringe of machair land and verdure almost to 
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the hill tops. Beyond the isthmus of Tarbert, the ground 
swells to form a square mass of territory, roughly eighteen 
miles square. This is the Forest of Harris, an area of noble 
hills without any trace of tree or shrub. It is reputed that 
it was at one time a Royal Forest and according to Martin 
Martin, 2000 deer roamed its hills in his time. Its foresters 
belonged to the Campbell family of Scalpay and they were 
appointed to the position early in the seventeenth century 
by Sir Rory Mor MacLeod and continued to discharge the 
duties involved for about 150 years, 

Despite the fact that Harris is “more suited to pasture 
than tillage’, the barony at the end of the seventeenth 
century contained some thirty farms consisting of almost 
100 pennylands. These farms varied a great deal in size: 
the farm of Scalpay and Maaruig, which comprised not only 
the island of the name but also the whole Forest of Harris 
is reckoned as one pennyland. Yet the farm of Strond, 
comprising the district of that name as well as Obbe and 
the island of Kelligray is reckoned to be five pennylands. 
More surprising still, the island of Berneray is reckoned 
to be twenty pennylands. Clearly, therefore, the term penny- 
land does not refer to actual size. It does, however, relate 
to valuation, productivity or fertility on which rent or 
taxation was based. These terms were imposed originally 
by the Viking owners of the area as a means of collecting 
the scatt or tribute which had to be paid to the King of 
Norway. 

efore the Vikings came to Harris, the area formed part 
of the kingdom of Pictland with its capital at Inverness. 
The Picts had successfully defied the might of imperial 
Rome as well as ensuring the possibility of the kingdom of 
Scotland by defeating the Angles at the battle of Nectans- 
mere in 685. They also took the full brunt of the early 
Viking invasion, but lost the Hebrides as well as the Shet- 
land and Orkney islands to the invaders. When the Vikings 
first arrived at the Orkneys, they reported that they found 
the Pictish inhabitants “busy building their brochs and living 
underground”. No doubt, if they were capable of building 
brochs, they would be capable also of having some houses 
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above ground but in times of danger no doubt buildings 
capable of great strength as well as concealment would be 
of the utmost importance. We may readily agree that the 
conditions of the Pictish inhabitants in the Orkney Islands 
and the Hebrides were practically the same at this period, 
and such archaeological evidence as we possess confirms 
this conclusion. 

What language did the people of these islands use at 
this time? The majority probably still spoke the Pictish 
language, for the Pictish kingdom was still in extstence. 
This language, which was akin to the Brythonic and Welsh 
language has disappeared now apart from a few stray 
words. There is some reason to suppose that Gaelic was 
also spoken among the more educated classes for the 
Columban Church was not only a religious but also an 
educative institution and had been labouring in the Hebrides 
for more than two centuries. 

The stage was now set for the Viking invasion of the 
Isles. It came in two great waves. The first wave in the last 
decade of the eighth century, if not before it, consisted of 
adventurous and pagan war bands bent on conquering 
territory and collecting booty. They overran the Hebrides 
and sacked the holy island of Iona in 795. There is evidence 
that the Picts continued to resist them as late as 839, when 
King Eoganan was killed in a sea battle in the area. No 
doubt so long as the Pictish inhabitants resisted the maraud- 
ing Viking war bands, they were roughly treated. The 
Viking, who subjugated the Isles, was instinctively a lover 
of freedom and very soon became reconciled to the Pictish 
inhabitants of the Sudreys as the Hebrides now became 
known. Indeed the Irish Annals claimed that the Hebrideans 
had become the “foster children” of the Norse. From this 
intermingling of the races, the present inhabitants of the 
district of Harris is largely descended. By the end of the 
ninth century, there occurred a terrific upheaval in Norway. 
The Norse king, Harald Fairhair, was determined to 
feudalise his kingdom. This involved the dispossession of 
the freeholders in Norway by their king and the regranting 
to them of their land on more onerous terms such as the 
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payment of scatt or tribute. The freeholders, like the 
Highlanders in the middle ages, regarded this arbitrary 
behaviour of their king as a breach of their laws and 
customs and downright robbery. The Norse freeholders 
organised to resist their king but were signally defeated in 
the hard-fought battle of Hafrsfjordwest. They lost their 
lands and much of their goods and gear and were driven 
into exile as well. Their lands were handed over to King 
Harald’s supporters and his favourites. The dispossessed 
Vikings fared west overseas and settled first in the outlying 
islands of Shetland, Orkney and the Western Isles where, no 
doubt, they had many relatives. 


Deprived of their possessions by force, pagan in religion 
and most adventurous in spirit, they were ready to recoup 
their losses elsewhere in Europe, Asia or Africa. They 
organised themselves into war bands under chosen leaders 
and even raided their ancestral lands in west central Norway. 
Of course, this brought down upon them the full retributive 
might of Harald Fairhair. Many Vikings were slaughtered; 
the islands were subjugated and compelled to pay the hated 
tribute or scatt to the King of Norway. Two favourites of 
King Harald were successively appointed as viceroys to 
control the Isles and to impose the royal decrees as well as 
to collect the scatt. The two viceroys, Trygvi and Ashbjorn 
Skerablesi were favourites of King Harald. They did not 
last long: they were quickly murdered. 


King Harald now appointed a very popular Viking raider 
in Hebridean waters at one time. He was Ketil Flatneb. 
No sooner did he arrive in the Sudreys than he was 
persuaded to break his allegiance with the Norse king and 
to proclaim himself King of the Sudreys and hence King 
Harald was denied his scatt after all! For centuries the 
Viking Kingdom of Man and the Sudreys maintained a 
precarious existence between the two mighty kingdoms of 
Scotland and Norway. Finally, in the last decades of the 
eleventh century, Magnus Barelegs of Norway decided to 
assert the supremacy of Norway in no uncertain manner 
and to exact tribute. His savage raid on the Isles is luridly 
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described by his scald or bard. He was Bjorn Crepplehend, 
but though his hand was crippled, no such weakness affected 
his tongue. 


The fire over Ljodhus 

Played high to the heavens; 

Far fled the folk 

The flames rose from the houses. 


The Prince went through Ivist 

With flame and the yeomen 

Lost life and goods 

The King dyed his sword red in their blood. 


This time the connection between the Kingdom of Man 
and the Isles and Norway was drawn considerably closer. 
scatt had certainly to be paid from now onwards. It is 
interesting to note that there is a village in Harris, known 
as Scattabhadh (Scadabay), whose bay in Viking times was 
a very convenient place for the payment of the tribute, 
either in cash or produce in lieu. 

The unit of Norse taxation or scatt in the Hebrides was 
the unga or unciate in Latin or ounceland in English. This 
consisted of land, rated in fertility or productivity as liable 
to pay an ounce of silver as rent or taxation or no doubt 
an equivalent amount in stock or produce. In Skye we have 
the place name “Unganab’’, the unga of the Abbey. We 
come across the terms “‘tirung”’ and “terung”? frequently 
in Hebridean rentals in the middle ages. 

The unga was divided into twenty pennies (peighinn), and 
these were silver pennies. The pennyland, so common a 
feature in Harris rentals was “land worth the twentieth 
part of an unga or ounceland in tax at any given time”. 
In turn, pennies were divided into four farthings or 
feoirlins. We come across three farthinglands, two farthing- 
lands or half pennylands and indeed one farthingland 
fairly frequently in these estate papers. These farthings 
consisted of four clitigs or cleitigs and even the clitig was 
divided into four cianags or cianogs. Examples of these 
diminutive terms are common on the farms of Rodil and 
the Island of Ensay. These Norse valuations and their 
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subdivisions were to continue in Harris and probably else- 
where long after the connection with Norway was severed 
by the Treaty of Perth in 1266. 

Of course, the great interest attached to these Norse 
terms is the light they throw on the relative fertility and 
value of each farm in Harris from Viking times to the 
seventeenth century. The Island of Berneray, consisting of 
twenty pennylands was an ounceland and as such was the 
most fertile and productive farm in Harris from ancient 
times, It was closely followed by the “‘grannary of Harris”, 
the Island of Pabbay with sixteen pennylands and Taransay 
with ten. In the following Rent Rolls, all the farms in 
Harris are given with the sole exception of the farm of 
Berneray. This is unfortunate, but there was a reason for 
this omission. The farm belonged to Sir Norman MacLeod 
as liferent granted to him by his ‘“‘umquhill father”, Sir 
Roderick Mor MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan. Sir 
Norman was alive during the period covered by the rentals 
and the rents of Berneray were his and not the chief’s. 
We have, however, the sworn testimony of William, Sir 
Norman’s son, in the Judicial Rental of 1724 that Berneray 
consisted of twenty-five pennylands, yielding a rent of 
£166 13s 4d money rent and twenty-five bolls half bere, 
teinds (for church maintenance) as well as £400 cess 
believed (for the upkeep of the government). The Island 
of Berneray, by itself, only consisted of twenty pennylands, 
and the other five pennylands quoted from William Mac- 
Leod, is made up from the pertinents of Berneray in 
Harris, viz., Geocrab, Nisabost, Ardhaisaig and Bunavinea- 
torra. By 1724 even the twenty pennylands of Berneray 
were diminished so that by 1765, the island had shrunk 
to sixteen (i.e., ten in Rushigarry and six in Borve). 

In his report of 1765, Dr Walker states: “In several parts 
of the Harris, the sand drift from the sea shore has made 
great encroachments upon the land. There are about 300 
acres of what was formerly the best arable and pasture land 
in the Island of Pabbay that are at present overwhelmed 
with sand. As the sand blows from the sea shore, the sea 
advances and accordingly upon the south-west of the island 
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the sea flows for a great space where many people still 
alive have reaped crops of grain. There are about 300 acres 
of the best land on the Island of Berneray entirely blown 
up with sand in the same manner, and the drift has 
encroached so much upon Loch Bhruist, a fresh water lake 
on the island, that it is now firm ground where there was 
formerly a great depth of water interspersed with islands.” 

Mairi nighean Tharmaid mhic Iain mhic Giilechaluim, 
who died about 1750, aged over 100 years, deponed in 
Pabbay in 1735, that “she remembered Shiabie in Berneray 
when it was all corn and pasture ground and no part of it 
overrun with sand and that it was possessed by tenants and 
was so downwards till the sand overrun it”. Dr Walker, in 
his report, further states: “The sand drift is continuing to 
make great devastation in the same way along all the west 
coast of the mainland of Harris and in all the lesser islands 
which are adjacent.” On account of this continuing mis- 
fortune, we discover eases of rent granted on the MacLeod 
Estate in the early eighteenth century. 

In these early rentals of the Harris Estate, the names 
of the individual tenants or tacksmen appear very often as 
Gaelic patronymics, a far from unwelcomed challenge to 
the keen genealogist. Unfortunately, the names of the 
subtenants and cottars do not appear. Harris possessed 
some very interesting tacksmen at this period. In Berneray, 
we have Sir Norman MacLeod, the great hero in the poetry 
of the bardess Mary MacLeod and historically “a sincere 
and steady Loyalist”. In Scarasta, we have the Morrison 
smith, great grandfather of Iain Gobha, the sacred bard 
of Harris. This smith was reputed to have been the strongest 
man in Harris in his day. Since they had been outlawed by 
the Privy Council of Scotland, wandering bards apparently 
still roamed in Harris in a desperate effort to eke out some 
kind of existence. When refused, they used their powers of 
satire with telling effect. They were so annoyed at the 
reception they received from the Smith of Scarasta that 
they stole a web of cloth from his wife. When the Smith 
heard this, he gave immediate chase and caught up with 
the rogues at Nisabost, where he immediately took on the 
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whole company and thrashed the lot. Alexander MacLeod, 
alias Alasdair mac Tharmaid mhic Neill, was the Steward 
of St Kilda. To collect the rents of Hirta or St Kilda, he had 
to undertake a most dangerous crossing. To curb the fury 
of the Atlantic waves, he had recourse to a most singular 
method. According to Martin “he was accustomed in time 
of storm to tie a bundle of puddings made of the fat of 
sea fowl to the end of his cable and let it fall behind the 
rudder. This, he says, hinders the waves from breaking and 
calms the sea, but the scent of the grease attracts the 
whales which put the vessel in danger”. 


The most extraordinary of these tacksmen was Iain og 
Campbell of Scalpay, the father of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart’s saviour, Donald Campbell. Iain Og was the forester 
of Harris at this time. He had a most singular remedy for 
the cold. Like a real Spartan, “he walks into the sea up to 
the middle with his clothes on and immediately after goes 
to his bed in his wet clothes over him, procures a sweat 
which removes the distemper”. 


Roderick Campbell, merchant, Chamberlain of Harris 
and a tacksman in Taransay and later Scarasta and Ensay, 
certainly believed in scientific research. In Taransay, it was 
held that no man should be buried in the Chapel of St Taran 
on the island or women in the other Chapel of St Keith’s. 
Defiance of this belief would result in the offending corpse 
being discovered above ground the following morning after 
it was interred. Roderick, however, decided to experiment 
and took the opportunity to bury a poor old man in St 
Taran and to everyone’s amazement, his corpse remained 
in the grave “from whence it is not like to rise until the 
general resurrection”. 


Malcolm Campbell of North Scarasta and also in his day 
Chamberlain of Harris, was obviously plagued by a witch! 
All his cows gave blood instead of milk for several days 
together. In such a circumstance, one could do worse than 
seek the “excellent advice” of a neighbour! He was told to 
place the white nut, called the Virgin Mary’s nut in the 
milk pail and in due course the cows gave pure white milk. 
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Rev. John Campbell, the minister of Kilbride or Harris, 
who tenanted in Ensay and Aoidh, could not complain 
of variety of work. Apart from having to attend to the 
spiritual needs of the parish of Harris, he had to attend 
to the lonely island of St Kilda. He accompanied Martin 
Martin in his tour of St Kilda in 1698 and “married fifteen 
pairs of its inhabitants” on the 17th June. Immediately after 
the marriage, they joined in a country dance, “having only 
a bagpipe for their musick, which pleased them exceedingly”. 
The good minister must have been sorely concerned at the 
brand of religion dispensed among the islanders by Roderick 
the Imposter, who claimed to be a disciple of John the 
Baptist. He had the Imposter seized and conveyed to the 
Island of Pabbay, where he was carefully guarded to await 
an investigation into his peculiar beliefs. 

For the number of farms in Harris, the number of 
tacksmen appears excessively large. It is clear, therefore, 
that some farms were held by a multiplicity of tacksmen 
and the Rent Rolls show this quite clearly in Pabbay, Ensay 
and Rodel. The reason for this seems to be that MacLeod 
chiefs used to reside in these areas. They certainly resided 
in the Old Castle of Pabbay until well on into the sixteenth 
century. They also resided in the Island of Ensay as the 
Report of 1575 clearly shows. It is a fact also that the 
MacLeod chiefs had a “keeping house” in Rodel. MacLeod 
chiefs were invariably very generous and we need not 
doubt that they were prone to grant leases of small areas 
of land to their faithful servants. Holding directly from 
their chief, these small tenants qualify to be tacksmen and 
their tenancies would follow the normal practice of becom- 
ing hereditary in the family. 

At this time MacLeod chiefs granted their tacksmen a 
lease of land for “life” which was computed as nineteen 
years. At the end of this period the lease was renewed with 
an increase or augmentation in the amount of the rent the 
tacksman had to pay. When a tenant died, his successor 
or heir had to pay the heriot, or Martin’s “‘eachfuin 
horizeilda”’ or the “each ursainn” of Gaelic tradition. This 
usually took the form of the best horse on the farm. We 
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have the evidence of Archibald Shaw, the ground officer 
of Diurinish, that it was still exacted on the MacLeod 
Estates at this period and thereafter. The custom arose in 
the middle ages, according to Martin, when tenants agreed 
to sacrifice their best horses in order to ransom their king 
imprisoned in England. There was also the feudal exaction 
known as the calpaich (calpe —-~ a young cow), which 
tenants had to pay to their superiors on succeeding to their 
estates. This practice was forbidden by an Act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1617. Despite that it was still, accord- 
ing to Martin, exacted on some mainland estates but not 
in Harris and Dunvegan. 


The rent paid by the tenants or tacksmen at this period 
clearly shows that the main industries in Harris were 
agriculture and cattle rearing. There were good years and 
there were bad years — mainly dictated by an uncertain 
climate. Martin must have been referring to a good season 
on the Island of Berneray, when he reported: “I had the 
opportunity to travel this island several times and upon a 
strict enquiry, I found the product of barley to be some- 
times twenty fold and upwards and at that time all the 
east side of the island produce thirty fold. This hath been 
confirmed to me by the natives, particularly Sir Norman 
MacLeod, who possesses the island.” When bad years 
occurred on the MacLeod Estates, tenants and subtenants 
found it necessary to withhold such items of the rent as 
butter, cheese, oats and barley. The management of the 
estate being on the spot were fully aware that this mis- 
fortune was not due to lack of effort or dishonesty on the 
part of the tenants. For this reason the names of the tenants 
in arrears, together with the name of the farm and the 
amount still owing were carefully written down in a list. 
We are fortunate to possess some of these and they are 
included among these papers. They prove two things. (1) 
That there were hard years as well as good years; (2) That 
tenants were expected to make an endeavour to wipe out 
arrears in good years. If, however, a succession of bad 
harvests occurred simultaneously or if there was a murrain 
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among the cattle, tenants might find it impossible in those 
circumstances to meet their deficiencies. 

The administration of the MacLeod Estates, well aware 
of the hard and honest endeavours of the clansmen, was 
sufficiently enlightened to advise the chief to cancel or 
diminish arrears of rent rather than to discourage them. 
Evidence on this point is clear enough in the Contullich 
Accounts. 1706-1720. That this procedure was not ex- 
ceptional can be gathered from the ringing tones of the 
Gaelic poetry of Mary MacLeod, who was alive at this 
time. 


Fasan bu dual 
Fantalach buan 
Socrach ri tuaith. 


An inherited wont 
Deep set and abiding 
To be gentle towards tenantry. 


The rents, teinds and cess of Harris were paid to the 
chief and were collected by his chamberlain at Rodel. The 
first of these, covered in these papers was Finlay mac Finlay 
(alias Campbell), who held the tack of North Scarasta and 
he was succeeded in 1686 by Roderick Campbell. The rent 
took the form of money (silver maill) as well as kind or 
produce. The oats and beare, as well as cheese and butter, 
were stored in the Keeping House of Rodel; the stock, 
particularly the cattle, and also some of the wedders, were 
ferried to Dunvegan in Campbell of Strond’s capacious 
birlinn, where they would help to swell the drove of some 
400 beasts earmarked to proceed from the Isle of Skye to 
the markets of the south. 

It occasions no little surprise to discover that the silver 
maill in Harris was so large as not to be far short of the 
total value of the produce rent. Tacksmen in Harris were 
not without money and even more surprising, as the 
evidence in the Grianam Case shows, there was actually 
some money in the hands of the subtenants. Where did this 
money come from? It could only come from one source — 
the sale of produce, stock or goods by the people of Harris. 
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Who bought it and disposed of it? Here we are on firm 
ground. We do know that in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Campbells in Harris bought such articles and dis- 
posed of them in the south. From the proceeds they did 
buy meal, which they bartered in Harris in return for these 
goods. It therefore occasions little surprise to discover 
members of the Campbells of Strond engaging in trade in 
the seventeenth century. John MacKenzie (alias Campbell) 
of Strond was in a position to loan £1000 to the Chief of 
the MacLeods. Members of the same family had sufficient 
credit to secure handsome loans and indeed to act as 
security for the loans of others. They were therefore in a 
position to buy any disposable produce in Harris and no 
doubt pay for this by providing meal, etc. Indeed it is 
recorded that they provided a boll of meal for the daughter 
of Rev. John Campbell of Harris. That they purchased 
goods locally, is also obvious for it is recorded that Rorie 
Campbell bought four milk cows and a horse for Iain Breac 
in North Uist; he also bought four ells of cloth and eight 
pairs of shoes, to equip the “‘sojers’’, in the same place. It is 
rather surprising to discover that he bought a barrel of 
salt from “‘Margratt nin Ulliam’’, whoever on earth she was. 


We have no record of his purchases on the Harris estate, 
though no doubt they existed as well. As payment for them 
was in the form of barter or indeed as composition for 
arrears of rent, records were probably not kept or indeed 
they could very well have been lost. We do know, however, 
some of the goods that Rorie Campbell had for sale and 
their price. A fair amount of them found their way to the 
Castle of Dunvegan or to Iain Breac’s house in Glasgow, a 
chief who was obviously very generous to his “‘domesticks”’. 
He bought a wide variety of articles from Rorie in 
1688, such as linen, plaiding, blankets, cloth, tartan and 
shoes, produced no doubt in the Hebrides. Rorie gave 
Mclllepheadair in the Island of Ensay a hide to make shoes 
for the chief. From Rorie, the chief bought a bonnet worth 
fourteen shillings which he handed over to Patrick Mac- 
Crummen the piper. He gave a more expensive one to 
Roderick Morison, the blind harper, plus a Liege dollar and 
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thirty-seven merks in money in 1688. James Glass (alias 
Monro), the violer, was the recipient of eight ells of cloth 
and twelve ells of linen. To five tenants in the Isle of 
Pabbay, Rorie Campbell sold a boat worth £100. To Rorie 
mac Tharmaid mhic Neill, “brother of St Kilda”, grieve 
of the Island of Berneray, as well as a superb pilot in the 
Sound of Harris, he granted a loan of thirty-four merks. 

Highlanders are generally accused of lack of enterprise. 
Anyone disposed of harbouring this myth would do well to 
study the part played by Highlanders in the development of 
Canada, Australia and Africa. Long before the picturesque 
“Tobacco Lords” strutted on the “‘plainstanes”’ of Glasgow, 
Daniel Campbell and his brothers from the West Highlands 
were defying the English Navigation Acts and opening up 
trade between Glasgow and Virginia as well as the West 
Indies. We have ample evidence of commercial enterprise 
in Harris in the seventeenth and later centuries. The 
business acumen of Angus Campbell of Ensay and Kenneth 
Campbell of Scalpay in the eighteenth as well as that of 
Iain Campbell of Scadabay and Roderick Campbell of 
Rodel and Borves in the nineteenth was well and truly laid 
by the experience of several members of the Campbell 
family of Strond in the seventeenth. The commercial enter- 
prise of the Strond family originated in the activity of three 
brothers, John and Captain Angus of Strond and their 
brother Donald Campbell of Taransay, commissary of 
Harris. John possessed a birlinn, in which he not only 
transported cattle to Dunvegan but also took “loadnings”’ 
of seashells from the gleaming sandy beaches of Barra for 
the repair of Dunvegan Castle. 

His brother Angus is always referred to as “‘Captain’’. 
He was clearly a well-known, skilled and experienced 
navigator, who probably sailed well beyond the Celtic Seas. 
The lynx-eyed Privy Council of Scotland was well aware 
that other members of the same family in the “Hersh” had 
“barks (barques) and boats”? and that “their ordinary im- 
ployment is merchandising”. They, of course, referred to 
Alexander and Roderick Campbell. Alexander eventually 
settled down as a merchant in Stornoway where he married 
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Anne, the daughter of the redoubtable Rev. Kenneth 
Morison. Another Angus Campbell from Harris traded 
with Argyle, the Clyde and also Ireland. He soon landed 
himself in some trouble for it was alleged that he was 
helping Campbell clansmen to escape to Ireland after 
Argyle’s abortive rising for the Duke of Monmouth in 16835, 


Of all the Campbell merchant adventurers in Harris, the 
most outstanding was Rorie Campbell. He had obviously 
a good education for his day and generation. He could 
write clearly and took care that his signature ‘“‘Rorie 
Campbell” should be accomplished with sufficient embellish- 
ments. His spelling was good though to the modern mind, 
delightfully quaint at times. Let us take a good look at 
the varied cargoes stored in the holds of his boats. Oh, yes 
-— there are exotic as well as aromatic products there all 
right — “black spice” or pepper, “messes” or mace; 
““clowes’’; ““nutmeggs’’; “anise” or “annet” seeds and cinna- 
mon from the Dutch East Indies and very probably bought 
in Holland. They were well stored in barrels where the 
“gurly” waves of the North Sea or the rolling heavers and 
heaving rollers of the Atlantic could not touch them. Then 
there is “honye” or honey; “‘raissinnes” or raisins; “curans”; 
prunes; “sallatt oyle”; marobrandy; white wine with the 
‘botels” and “budells” or vinegar, all of which probably 
came from Flanders or France. The barrels of “pich’’ and 
“tarr” obviously came from the Baltic; the ‘“‘pecks’’ of 
cheap “floure” came from Ireland as well as the barrels of 
meal; the luxury of ten pounds of tobacco was probably 
bought from Daniel Campbell of Shawfield in Glasgow; the 
seventy-six pounds of sugar could well have come from 
Greenock which was opening up a prosperous trade in 
sugar and molasses with the West Indies at the time. There 
were also barrels of salt, great and small; stones of tallow; 
“ferekines” of “‘soape’’; three barrels of herring for “My 
Ladie”’ as well as barrels of “‘biscatts”’. 

Household furnishing was not forgotten also, such as 
““stoupes”’ to measure a quart, a pint or a chopin; “‘houpes”’; 
two tankards; a copper skillet; a porringer; six trenchers: 
six door locks; ten clocks; three chamber pots, which had 
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to be exchanged, but which, however, had to pay extra 
because they were overweight. For manning boats we find 
cordage and ten sail needles. For the repair of Dunvegan 
Castle there is “a quarrie mell”, a “gimblet”, two pick 
axes, “barrs” of iron and steel, half a gross of pipes, a 
“ston” of chalk and 2,000 flooring nails. 

As we have already seen, this enterprising trader and 
merchant was also a Harris tacksman and the Chamberlain 
of the barony from 1686, when he succeeded Finlay 
macFinlay. He later succeeded Mr John Campbell, minister 
of Kilbride (i.e. Harris) in the tack of part of the Island of 
Ensay and the Aoidh of Northton. In the early eighteenth 
century, he must have quarrelled with his chief for he left 
Harris for Uist. As his lands in Ensay and Aoidh were 
“like to become weast”, Rory Campbell was granted “Ease” 
of rent to encourage him to stop being “‘Indweller in Wist” 
and to return to Harris. As an old man, he was to provide 
very valuable evidence on the administration of the Harris 
Estate in the time of Iain Breac to the Judicial Enquiry of 
1724. Well might Tarmad Cleireach MacIver declare in 
his Gaelic poem: 


Teaghlach Shrannda riamh bha buadhmhor 
Bho shuidh Iain air tus na uachdar. 


The family in Strond were ever enterprising 
Since first Iain held the tack. 


In Harris, the tacksman kept a part of his farm in his 
own hands. It was worked by his servants and cottars 
supplemented by the due labour of his subtenants. The 
number of servants appear to have been large and they 
worked for their master five days in the week — the rest 
of the week they and their family could attend to their own 
business. They were not paid in money but in kind. They 
received some food, clothes and footwear; they were given 
a piece of land on which to build a cottage; they had a 
kailyard and sufficient land on which to feed a milk cow 
and followers; they had a working horse and some sheep; 
they had their share of the seaweed and the right to cut 
their peat fuel on their master’s muir. 
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The rest of the farm was let to subtenants. They were 
tenants at will, who in the absence of a written lease held 
their tenancies from year to year. They could, in fact, 
occupy more land than the lowest grade of tacksman but 
here their advantage ended, for the tacksman had an 
obvious advantage in the possession and security of a 
nineteen years’ lease from his chief. That the tacksman 
therefore possessed a considerable power over his sub- 
tenants, it would be impossible to deny. It must, however, 
be remembered that to possess great power is one thing; 
to misuse it is another. 

John Lane Buchanan at the end of the eighteenth century 
brought very serious charges of tyranny and indeed ill- 
treatment against some Harris tacksmen, such as the parish 
minister, the ruling elder and the local doctor. He had 
obviously a deep hatred for all the gentlemen concerned 
for the leading part they played into an investigation into 
his conduct while he was missionary in Harris. The verdict 
of this ecclesiastical court was that John Lane Buchanan 
was guilty of the fama clamosa alleged. He was therefore 
expelled from Harris for conduct unworthy of his calling. 
He meditated revenge and hence his evidence on the three 
Harris tacksmen concerned is obviously tainted and cannot 
be accepted by any fair-minded person. While it is true 
that a tacksman could lose his temper and perhaps ill-treat 
a servant, this was very far from being the general practice 
even in Harris in the seventeenth century. These tacksmen 
were generally popular and respected; they were often 
related to the chief and possessed some education, even in 
English. The evidence of contemporary Gaelic poetry, as 
well as the Old Statistical Account, 1793, and the Grianam 
Case, 1765 - 1766, provide all the information necessary to 
refute the slanderous charges of John Lane Buchanan. 

Subtenants normally held a farthingland, but if they 
performed some skilled service to the community they could 
hold twice as much, i.e., a halfpenny land. My own ancestor, 
Gilbert (Gillebrighde) mac eunlay vic ean, the old smith of 
Shiabie in Berneray, held that amount of land. These sub- 
tenants were entitled to have four milk cows with their 
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followers, three or four gearrans or horses and as many 
sheep as they possessed. They were also allowed to plant 
four or five bolls of oats, bere or rye as well as some flax. 


Though not entirely without money, as the evidence of 
the Grianam Case shows, they paid their rent in produce, 
such as oats, bere or barley, butter, cheese and wedders 
and probably also cloth, linen, hides and blankets. In 
addition, they had to perform due services to the tacksman 
as part of their rent. These services were very valuable to 
him especially in spring-time or the harvest. At other times 
they could be engaged on the backbreaking work of cutting, 
lifting, stacking and transporting the peat fuel. Cattle had 
also to be tended, houses had to be thatched periodically 
and boats had to be repaired and manned. 


The system of agriculture, at this time, followed the old 
practice of the Celtic two field system. The land close to 
the houses, the infield or gearraidh, received the farmyard 
manure, the soot from the thatch and also, where con- 
venient, some seaweed. To supplement this, pieces of land 
scattered over the farm, were taken in from the waste or 
mor fhearann and cultivated intensely for three or four 
years, after which they were allowed to return to waste 
again. This waste land was often machair land, which so 
far as transport was concerned, was more conveniently 
situated for seaweed. This intensive cultivation of portions 
of the machair allied to the power of a strong dry wind, 
was the probable cause of the devastating sandstorm of 
1697 and subsequent years all along the west coast of 
Harris. The fields were divided into rigs or ridges (imirean 
or feanagan) and apportioned by lot, a practice which 
survived in the island of Berneray until 1930, when each 
crofter was granted his lots in severalty. In order to be fair, 
these rigs, in olden times, were scattered throughout the 
farm and this may be the origin of the term runrig (roinn 
ruith). The ravenous individualism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century improvers lashed the old runrig system 
for its gross wastage of time and its hindrance of progress. 
This was true enough, but it was not without its virtues. 
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It aimed at being fair and it encouraged good neighbourli- 
ness and a sense of community. 

In the allotment of the rigs the poor, needy and un- 
fortunate were not forgotten. As the old Gaelic adage has 
it, “Comhnadh ris a bhochd, cobhair ris a bhàs agus baigh 
ris a bhron, tri nithe ris nach do ghabh duine glic aithreachas 
riamh.” In translation, this reads “Succour for the poor, 
relief for the bereaved and sympathy for those in sorrow, 
these are three things that a wise man never regretted.” 
In order that local regulations should be strictly and fairly 
carried out, the subtenants chose from among them wise 
and trusty men to act as ground officers or maoir, whose 
task it was to apply the rules without fear or favour. 

Improving landlords were also furious at the continued 
use of the old seventeenth century implements. They were 
not very efficient but they were the only ones known at 
this time. The machair was ploughed by the ordinary 
wooden plough with feathered iron sock and coulter and 
drawn by four horses. Its progress was often hindered by 
stubborn roots of marram grass and it was found necessary 
to bring into use a lighter plough of wood with a coulter, 
curved not unlike a sickle, and drawn by two horses. It 
sheared through these roots and for that reason was known 
as the ristle or risteal. On the higher ground in Harris 
these ploughs were of little use. Dean Monro, as far back 
as 1549, made the statement that ‘“‘there is twisse mair of 
delving nor of tilling”? in the area. On the higher ground 
the foot plough (cas chrom), the wooden spade (cas chaibe) 
or the lugged spade (cas dhireach) were nearly always used 
and this was calculated for some reason to give a greater 
yield of crops. 

After the ground was laboriously tilled and the seed 
broadcast over it, the clods were pulverised with light 
wooden harrows or the hand rake or clobha maide (clow- 
meit). There were several other old agricultural implements 
in use at this time such as dibbles for planting; creels for 
transporting seaweed from the shore or indeed earth to 
place on the bare rocks of the hillside, and these were 
carried on the backs of human beings as well as horses; 
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plaits to protect the back bearing the heavy burden; sieves 
for separating the grain from the husks; the flail and suist 
for dislodging the grain from the stalks. Last, but by no 
means least, there was the ancient backbreaking sickle to 
cut the corn. 

The amount of stock allowed to each subtenant was 
carefully regulated by custom (cleachdadh). The practice is 
known as suimeachadh (from old Gaelic, soum, a young 
cow) or calpeachadh (from old Gaelic, calpe, a heifer) and 
is exceedingly old and certainly going back to the period 
when the Celts were the lords of Central Europe and cattle 
formed the unit of value among them. This ancient practice 
is still very much alive in the island of Berneray and very 
probably elsewhere. According to the system, one cow 
with its calf (bó le h-àl) has equal grazing rights with eight 
calves or four one-year-old stirks or one three-year-old 
heifer plus one stirk or eight sheep or twelve hoggs and 
one one-year-old sheep or sixteen lambs or, to crown all, 
sixteen geese. The old Celts were also very fond of horses 
and their rights were also carefully regulated. One horse 
and her foal was rated as equal to eight foals or four one- 
year-olds or two two-year-olds or one three-year-old and a 
year-old filly or two cows or sixteen sheep or, to crown all, 
thirty-two geese. 

Yet another old practice still in use in Central Europe 
and indeed in Scandinavia was the annual rounding up of 
the animals in the various townships for the visitation to 
the shieling (Gaelic, Airidhean) in the month of May when 
all the crops were planted. This practice is probably as old 
as Aryan times. The cattle in Harris were driven through 
the moors and glens to the lonely fastnesses of the Bays. 
This area, now known in Gaelic as Na Baigh, was probably 
called the Voes in Viking times. Certainly the Vikings had 
their saeters (shielings) here as the local place name Drini- 
shadder reminds us. When Scotland conquered the area in 
1263 - 1266, the local people, of mixed Norse and Pictish 
descent, still continued the old practice of sending their 
animals to the summer shielings in the Bays. Of course, the 
isolated nature of the area encouraged raids in the turbulent 
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period so well-known in Gaelic tradition as Linn nan Creach 
(the age of the forays). 

We do know that at the end of the sixteenth century, 
there was a serious feud between the MacLeods and Clan 
Donald and the latter delivered a devastating raid on Harris. 
There was an earlier raid beyond Scadabay at a place still 
known as Loch na Birlinn. Timely warning reached the 
Harris warrior, Ruairidh na Lann, who engaged and killed 
all the raiders. Their birlinn was left to rot beside the loch 
and its outline can still be traced. Local people digging peat 
in the area came across the remains of swords, spears and 
arrows. 

In the Sound of Harris, the shielings were located in a 
series of islets, which were pertinents of Berneray, Pabbay 
and Ensay from ancient times, Life in the shielings was 
acadian in its simplicity and somewhat idyllic in experience. 
Certainly, the people loved it. Here, amid some of the most 
glorious scenery in the British Isles, during the spacious 
days of summer, the family repaired their rough huts and 
enjoyed themselves doing several very useful tasks. There 
was, of course, the herding of the cattle and particularly 
the varied tasks connected with the dairy, which played so 
important a part not only in feeding the family but also 
in paying the rent. Eggs were also collected, beaches were 
combed for shellfish and invaluable spars of wood, heather 
had to be collected for beds and the making of ropes. In 
the islands of the Sound, the lifting, stalking and transport- 
ing of the winter peat fuel had also to be attended to. Here 
the family stayed from Whitsuntide (Bealltuinn) to Hallow- 
time (Samhuinn). When the harvest was cut and carefully 
stooked, the flocks and herds were allowed to return and 
to roam freely through the township. 

In Harris it was a matter of vital importance to conserve 
good arable land. Accordingly, we find a kind of rudi- 
mentary village planning with houses fairly closely huddled 
together. This is clear enough in the Island of Berneray. 

Of old, the village on the farm of Borve was known as 
Seanabhaile on the edge of the machair. It was probably 
the nerve centre of the island for fully 2,000 years and its 
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numerous archaelogical remains testify to this. There is 
the Bronze Age single standing stone, some eight to nine 
feet high, surrounded by three concentric rings of isolated 
boulders. Nearby is a cromlech and a coronation stone with 
the mark of a human foot clearly imprinted upon it. There 
are underground dwellings. The fort, which gave the farm 
its name, is on record as having galleries, and despite its 
Norse name, must be presumed to have been a Pictish 
broch. All trace of it has now disappeared. As the civil 
engineer, J. Wedderspoon, pointed out many years ago, the 
number of Norse ship burials on the headlands indicate 
that the island was a holy island to the pagan Vikings. The 
remains of an old dom ring are still pretty well preserved 
at Scalabreck. 

With the downfall of Norse rule in 1263 - 1266, a new 
era dawned for Berneray. The temple of St Maolrithe was 
almost certainly built then and consecrated on the pagan 
sacred spot on the top of Beinn a’ Chlaidh. This was no 
doubt done by William, 2nd Earl of Ross, who was 
hereditary lay abbot of the St Maolrithe establishment at 
Applecross and who had played the leading part in the 
recovery of the northern isles to the Kingdom of Scotland. 
Furthermore, in payment, the earl was made feudal over- 
lord over these northern isles by King Alexander III and 
no doubt due to these influences, the Gaelic language and 
culture displaced Norse in these areas. The other farm in 
Berneray is Ruisgary, which had its clachan almost at the 
northern end of Loch a’ Bhaigh. About the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Sir Rory Mor MacLeod must have 
lived part of the time in Berneray for at least two of his 
sons were born there. The hub of the island then probably 
moved to the east end to the district of Baile or Town. Here 
dwelt Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray, his successors 
and servants. 

There is evidence of culture and some refinement in the 
homes of the superior tacksman in Harris. The important 
part played by the “silver maill” in the payments of the 
rent as well as, of course, the varied assortment of pur- 
chases made by Roderick Campbell abroad, certainly admit 
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of this conclusion. It is really surprising to discover that a 
certain Kenneth Campbell was a merchant in the Island of 
Berneray at the time. If we take Sir Norman MacLeod as 
an example of our tacksmen, we find that he is on record 
as a student in Glasgow University for at least two years. 
His writing, still preserved in documents in Dunvegan, prove 
that he not only knew Gaelic but also English and Scots. 
He was capable of reading such exacting literature as the 
religious classic the “Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a 
Kempis. He also understood and probably read classic 
Gaelic poetry for he studied “old daans’’ assiduously to add 
to his store of genealogical knowledge of various West 
Highland families. He possessed an expert knowledge of 
the structure of the classic poetry of the bards. Niall Mac- 
Mhurrich, bard of Clanranald, described him as “the lamp 
of learning’. Duncan O’ Muirgheasain, the MacLeod bard, 
described Berneray House as “the brilliant banqueting house 
of Fionnghall”. His welcome to the bards is surely im- 
mortalised in this couplet. 
“The hospitality, the pure generosity, 
The joyous exclamation, the ready welcome!” 
These bards would include Mary MacLeod, Duncan 
O°’ Muirgheasain, Lachlan Mackinnon, Niall MacMhurrich 
and others whose names have not come down to us. The 
wandering bards, the Cliar Sheanachain, still living under 
the menacing shadow of the law of Scotland found in Sir 
Norman their “protector” and the “shelter of their school”. 
Mary Campbell in an elegy on the death of John Campbell 
of Scalpay, the forester, refers to Berneray at this time in 
these words: 
Nuair rachadh tu do Bhearnaraidh 
’S an cluinnteadh gair nan teud 
Piobaireachd is clarsaireachd 
Is fiodhall ard gu seinn. 

In translation these lines read: 
And when you’d fare to Berneray 
Where lilting harps do play 
With pibrochs and the clarsach 
And the fiddle’s high tuned lay. 
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In this house, songs, tales, games and humour were 
features of its ceilidhs. Scholars discoursed of such weighty 
books as the law of Scotland. The heavy gleaming silver 
goblets and drinking horns also attracted the bards, 
especially when they were filled with claret, “fion dearg na 
Spainne”. Whisky was not to make its impact on the High- 
lands and Isles until the next century! 

Houses in Harris consisted of double parallel drystone 
walls with the intervening space filled with earth or sand. 
On the interior walls were reared the couples (ceangail) to 
support the roof and they were securely fixed to the roof 
tree (maide droma) by wooden pegs. Cross sticks (cléithean) 
were laid across them and these were covered with swards 
of peeled turf and straw thatch. The thatch was held down 
securely by means of heather ropes, often arranged tartan- 
wise, and anchored in fairly heavy stones to resist the full 
fury of the storms from the Atlantic ocean. 

The need to shelter animals in very inclement weather 
combined with the desperate shortage of timber in the 
Hebrides, resulted in human beings sharing the same roof 
as the domestic animals at this time — their quarters being 
separated by a low wall or partition. Accounts of the High- 
lands and the Isles in this and succeeding centuries are prone 
to overstress the lack of hygiene in the area as being some- 
thing unique and thereby presenting the reader with far 
from a balanced account. Let it be clearly understood that 
notions of hygiene were primitive everywhere at this time 
as much, if not more, in the capitals of Europe as in the 
farthest Hebrides. To pretend otherwise is sheer cant. When 
the Great Plague hit London in 1665, the citizens were 
certain that the dread visitation was due to the anger of 
the Almighty for the rough handling of the puritan “‘saints”’ 
by the Cavalier Parliament. They flocked to their churches 
to offer prayers of intercession that the dreadful disease 
should be removed. Edinburgh had its “‘gardyloo’’; Glasgow 
was certainly not better; Paris could be smelt ten miles 
away. As for London we have a frank appraisal of her 
condition as late as 1740 in the latest biography of Dr 
Samuel Johnson. The authoress states that at this time no 
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civic authority provided for the cleaning of the streets in 
London. “There was no organised clearance of refuse; 
garbage and slops of all kinds were thrown out at night by 
those who did not choose to employ a scavenger. There 
was, as yet, no sewage system; even the grandest houses 
had their close stools and cess pits. The streets in the Strand 
were narrow, dirty and dark. Beggars, thieves and prostitutes 
abounded —- and mugging was common.” 

Fully a century was to pass before the great French 
chemist, Louis Pasteur, was to open men’s eyes to the 
existence of minute, harmful bacteria, their connection with 
dirt and squalor and their real danger to health. Science not 
racial virtue improved physical hygiene. 

While external hygiene is therefore of very great import- 
ance, it must yield precedence to internal or moral hygiene 
in any civilisation worthy of the name. Martin Martin, a 
physician, who had travelled not only in the Hebrides but 
in England and the Continent, had this to say of his fellow 
islanders: “For they are to this day happily ignorant of 
many vices that are practised in the learned and polite 
world. I could mention several, for which they have not as 
yet got a name or so much as a notion of them.” In this 
connection, we should not forget that the Gaelic language 
also has a very extensive vocabulary! 

Entrance into the houses was gained by a wooden door 
ingeniously opened and locked by a leather thong (iall) 
which controlled the operation of a “sneck” inside, The 
floor was of beaten earth, clay or fairly large flat stones, 
over which for appearance and indeed cheerfulness, there 
was spread a liberal covering of the white sands of the 
machair. In the centre lay the hearthstone-leac an teinntean 
—~ the scene of much kindness. There was a shallow 
depression in the centre of it, where the live embers of the 
fire were smoored at night before the family retired to bed. 

While it is true that Highlanders generally spent a great 
deal of their time out of doors, in the long winter nights 
they loved to congregate in their neighbour’s house for a 
ceilidh. In most of the ordinary houses at this time the 
ruddy glare of the peat fire flame was the only form of 
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lighting at night. The smoke, when not oppressive, eddied | 
and wafted its way lazily to the brown rafters and the 
thatch, where it escaped through holes, specially made for 

the purpose. It spread a gentle, welcoming fragrance 
through the house: it was also antiseptic! 


Round the genial fireside, girls were wooed; tales of 
heroism and mystery were told; village gossip was dispensed; 
musical instruments were played; genealogy was discussed 
and poems were recited. Old and also the young busied 
themselves making creels, plaits and ropes while the women- 
folk applied themselves to the varied activities of the 
house, in particular the art of spinning with the distaff 
(cuigeal) and the spindle (fearsaid). 


In ordinary houses, the furniture was simple. Each house 
had probably its wooden bench which could serve as a bed. 
There was a table, chairs and wooden forms, a ballan for 
water, cumans or wooden pails for milk, a clar for knead- 
ing, sieves, basins with leather tops, quern stones, kists 
for meal or clothes, plates and spoons of wood, the latter 
sometimes also made of horn. There were croggans of 
earthenware; cauldrons of rivetted bronze or copper sheets; 
pots and griddles of iron. Beds could be formed on the 
wooden benches or in recesses in the walls but most families 
in the humbler homes were content with shake-downs of 
heather or grass or straw on the floor covered with blankets 
or plaiding. In the following century. Dr Alexander Mac- 
Leod, the famous Dotair Ban, was heard to say that the 
best bed he ever slept in was a grass bed in Shiabie and 
the actual spot is pointed out to this day. 


There was no spinning wheel at this time. Women folk, 
both inside and outside the house, span their thread on the 
old distaff and the spindle. They possessed a wide and exact 
knowledge of how to extract varied colours from plants in 
their vicinity, such as the iris, the tormentil, the dandelion, 
teasel, bracken, broom, bog myrtle, St John’s wort and 
even rock lichen. The coloured threads, after intermediate 
operations, were finally woven into some kind of cloth on 
home-made looms. As these Accounts show, they did make 
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tartan cloth! There was more wool in Harris than one 
could expect for apart from the sheep belonging to the 
tacksmen and the subtenants, we have the authority of 
the Old Statistical Account of the parish, that some 11,000 
sheep roamed wild and unherded on the hills of Harris. 
Though their wool was of probably inferior quality, it could 
be used to supplement what was needed for yarn, cloth, 
plaiding and blankets. As the following papers show, Harris 
also grew flax at this time and produced linen cloth. 


Mills and kilns were rare and probably confined to 
superior tacksmen. In order to dry the grain the subtenants 
and cottars made use of a sgiathag, a contrivance of wood 
and straw placed over the fire. A much favoured but 
wasteful method of drying the grain was graddaning. As 
the name implies, it was often used for the sake of speed 
and it was also believed that it improved the palatability of 
the bread. Here the grain was placed in a pot over the fire 
until the husks were burned off and the grain assumed a 
rich brown colour. It was then winnowed and taken to the 
quern stones (clachan bratha) to be ground down into meal. 
This venerable operation descended through the ages since 
pre-biblical times. Two stones, usually round, were necessary 
for the purpose — the upper and the nether mill stones. In 
the centre of the upper stone was a hole through which 
the grain was carefully fed so that it fell into the space 
intervening between the stones. Near the rim of the upper 
stone there might be a single or a couple of handles, which 
enabled the operators to rotate the upper on the nether 
stone, thereby crushing the intervening grain, which now 
oozed out at the rim so that it fell on the clean linen cloth 
underneath the nether stone where it could easily be 
collected. After the meal was kneaded, it was baked on a 
girdle or gridiron. In some cases a more ancient method 
was used. Flat stones were well heated before the fire and 
used to toast the scones of oats or barley by the fireside. 
The staff of life in the island of Berneray until 1914 was 
barley bread. Very strong and somewhat unpalatable, it was 
unadulterated food with a strong malt content and therefore 
provided excellent food value. 
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The grain produced in Harris in the seventeenth century 
had, of course, to meet several commitments. It had to 
provide the grain required for the next year’s harvest; 
it had to pay the rent; it had to provide the teinds for the 
upkeep and maintenance of the National Church; it had to 
pay the Cess to cover the expenses of the government of 
the day. What was left, was carefully stored to provide 
food for the family until the next harvest. Every effort was 
made to stretch the content of the meal kist as far as 
possible. Apart from the normal use of the meal as oatcakes 
or barleycakes, brose or porridge, such additional prepara- 
tions as sughan (sowens) and cabhruich were also used. In 
a good year, and they did occur sometimes in the Hebrides, 
the yield of grain, particularly in barley, could be reasonably 
good as was noticed by Martin and later by Rev. Neil 
MacKenzie and thus there was good reason to believe that 
the meal could at least last to the end of the summer. 
When, however, the harvest was poor, the meal would be 
exhausted before the end of the spring. At such a time 
belts had to be tightened. 

Not so long ago, an authoritative claim was made through 
the mass media that the people in the North of Scotland 
were the worst fed people in Britain throughout historic 
times. This is a bold and general statement, which we are 
quite used to in Scottish history and which refuses to accept 
the fact that conditions and events in that area may vary 
a great deal. Of course, much is made of the fact that in 
time of scarcity, cattle were sometimes bled and their blood 
mixed with oatmeal to prevent hunger. It is, of course, 
quite normal to go further and even slaughter cattle for 
the same purpose today! The point that is forgotten so far 
as the Highlands is concerned is that they had cattle to 
bleed at such a time. Elsewhere in Britain, there were 
people who were starving and were not so fortunate. 

We are not without adequate information on the social 
conditions in the rest of the country to allow us to make a 
useful comparison. The condition in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land as depicted by Tom Johnston in his “History of the 
Working Classes” is hardly likely to convince us that “‘the 
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fleshpots of Egypt” were to be found there. The condition 
of the Scottish miners, semi-servile since 1616, was par- 
ticularly bad. And what of well-favoured England? We 
possess the inimitable accounts of William Cobbett as well 
as the frank picture drawn by J. L. Hammond and Barbara 
Hammond of the deterioration of the well-fed English 
yeoman into a landless labourer who had to be rescued 
from mass starvation by the system of poor relief in- 
augurated by the magistrates of Berkshire at the Pelican Inn 
at Speenhamland in 1795. Cases of actual starvation did 
occur in England. We have the evidence of Lord Winchelsea 
efore the House of Lords that the English labourers were 
worse fed than the prisoners (sic). He further asserted that 
he personally had witnessed starved labourers and that 
cases of actual starvation were not exceptional in the 
country either. We have sombre accounts of poverty and 
hunger in the following century in the novels of Charles 
Dickens as well as the searing picture drawn by General 
Booth in his book “In Darkest England”. These are 
sufficiently well known not to warrant their inclusion here. 

An important point to remember is that the people, 
particularly in the Hebrides, did not have to rely entirely 
on their grain harvest in the seventeenth century and even 
afterwards. Martin Martin informs us that in his time, 
potatoes were grown in Skye; they would also be used in 
Harris. Historians, however, tend to accept the evidence 
of a certain Mr Packer, who probably never visited the 
Hebrides. He claimed that potatoes were not used in the 
Isles until the middle of the eighteenth century and bases 
his conclusion on a semi-humourous but unlikely tale that 
Clanranald’s tenants had refused their chief’s demand to 
eat them in 1743. Potatoes were certainly used in Ireland 
in the seventeenth century and were rather despised by 
William Cobbett as “Irish food’. The people of the Isles 
were in touch with Ireland and were hardly likely to 
condemn good food. In any case, there seems to exist no 
adequate reason why the evidence of Martin Martin should 
be discarded in favour of Mr Packer. 
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Whether, however, we agree with the evidence of Martin 
Martin or not, there can be no question of the fact that 
the seas around the Hebrides and west coast of Scotland 
swarm with fish — cuddies, herring, haddock, ling, mackerel, 
saithe, lythe, cod, flounders, kingfish and dogfish. While it is 
true that in the seventeenth century, fishing in the Hebrides 
was not commercially exploited, nevertheless, plenty of fish 
were caught from rocks and also boats to satisfy local 
needs. Walter MacFarlane in his “Geographical Collections” 
at this time, relates: “And alsoe ther is certaine [lands in 
this countrey belonging to McLeod wher the inhabitants 
doe slay a number of fish.” 

Shellfish also abound round the coast — cockles, limpets, 
mussels, whelks, clams, crabs and lobsters. These were 
collected and consumed in vast quantities as a casual glance 
at the kitchen middens round the ruined old dwellings in 
the Island of Berneray amply demonstrates. Fresh water 
fish such as salmon, trout and eels were also caught and 
consumed in Harris at this time. Martin makes reference 
to Loch Bhruisda in the Island of Berneray, which he had 
visited probably more than once. “There is likewise plenty 
of eels in this lake which are easiest caught in September 
and then the natives carry lights with them in the night time 
to the rivulet running from the lake, in which the eels fall 
down to the sea in heaps together.” The rivulet from this 
loch meandered out west into the Atlantic ocean. The 
seashore also provided esculent fare in the shape of several 
forms of edible seaweed such as slake or sloke, carageen, 
dulse and gruaigean. 

Nor does this variety of excellent food exhaust the 
alternative on hand for the Hebridean. It is well known 
that the people of St Kilda and also the people of the Ness 
of Lewis derived a fairly substantial part of their food from 
the slaughter of seabirds and the collection of their eggs. 
Rev. Neil MacKenzie, minister of St Kilda from 1829 to 
1843, refers to the condition of the islanders in his time 
and there is good reason to suppose that this did not 
materially much differ from that prevailing at the end of 
the previous century. 
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He writes as follows: “The St Kildan family kills a cow 
and about twelve sheep each year. They also store two or 
three barrels of young fulmar, tender and fat as bacon, 
and a barrel-and-a-half of young gannets. This amount of 
provisions allows each family about six pounds of food 
daily. They have also in store six stones of cheese and 
some fish and eggs and they have the milk of two cows. 
They have considerable barley, some oats and potatoes. 
I know of no place where people can have such a plentiful 
supply of food.” The slaughter of sea birds and also land 
birds was not uncommon in all the islands of the Hebrides. 
The fine old Gaelic tale of the hunter, Murchadh Mor in 
Berneray, as related to me several times by the seannach- 
aidh Norman MacLeod (alias Tarmad Dhomhnaill mhic 
Tharmaid mhic Iain Oig), alludes to this as follows: 

Bha Murchadh Mor a fuireach amuigh ann a sen aig 
Scalabrec. Bha e na sean duine agus cho bochd agus gu 
robh e na chleachdadh aige a bhi na chadal air an lar air 
cul na ciste mhine. An latha a bha so, thainig mac dha 
astigh agus e ag eubhach gun do laighe geoidh amach 
bho’n a Locha Bheag. Thubhairt Murchadh Mor ris, “A! 
nach tu an duine gun sgoinn, nach marbh dhomh-sa giadh 
a bhios agam air mo dhineir!”?” Cha do rinn a mac oidhirp 
sa bith air sen a dheanamh. An sen thubhairt am bodach, 
“Chunnadh mise latha agus cha bhithinn-sa gun ghiadh 
aig mo dhineir. Tog a nuas am bogha mor agus cuir e air 
a lagh.” Nuair a rinn an gille sen, rinn am bodach greim 
air a bhogha agus thubhairt e, “Tog mise neas air do 
ghualainn gu ceann an tighe.” Rinn a mac sen agus mar a 
b'fhearr agus a b’fhearr a bha na geoidh a gluasad faisg, 
loisg Murchadh Mor an t-saighead agus mharbh e giadh. 

“So a neas” ars a seanachaidh, “Nach b’e am balach 
am bodach!” 

This tale can be translated in English as follows: 

Big Murdo used to reside out there at Scalabreck. He 
was an old man and so poor that he was in the habit of 
sleeping on the floor behind the meal kist. This particular 
day his son came into the house shouting that geese had 
alighted out from Loch Beag. Big Murdo said, “Aren’t you 
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a man devoid of ‘smeddum’ when you can’t kill me a goose 
for my dinner!” The son made no move to obey. Then the 
old man said “I saw the day when I would not be denied 
a goose for my dinner. Take down the big bow and put it 
on the stretch.” When the son did so, the old man grasped 
the bow and said “Now lift me on your shoulder and take 
me to the end of the house.” The son did so and as the 
geese moved ever nearer, he let fly the arrow and killed a 
goose. 

“There you are,” said the Seanachaidh, “wasn’t the old 
man a lad!” 

In North Uist and also the neighbouring isles in the 
seventeenth century, people ate seal flesh (carr), Walter 
MacFarlane, a capable investigator at the time, refers 
to this in his “Geographical Collections”. “And the in- 
habitants of the countrey doe meet and gather togidder 
once in the yeare upon ane certaine tyme in faire and good 
weather and bring bigg trees and stafs in ther hands as 
weapons to kill the selchis (seals) which doeth innumerable 
conveen and gather in that illand (Hasgeir). And so the 
men and the selchis doe fight stronglie. And ther will be 
innumerable selchis slaine wherewith they loaden their 
boatts which causis manie of them oftymes perish and 
droune in respect that they loaden their boatts with so 
manie selchis.”” The people in the islands of Pabbay and 
Berneray at this time also killed the seals found on the 
islands of Shillay or on the rocks of the Sound. Also at 
this time the people of North Uist possessed the privilege 
of the seal fishing on Loch MhicPhaill, which opens up 
into the Sound of Harris. For this they paid a rent of 
20 stones of butter to Lord MacDonald. The seals were 
very carefully guarded by a worthy gentleman, Calum Og 
MacCuish. In particular, he kept a watchful eye on the 
people of Berneray, who were alleged to disturb the seals 
at the time of their bringing forth young by shouting at 
them or even shooting them. Nevertheless, despite his 
vigilance, a seal was actually shot by Kenneth Campbell, 
merchant of Berneray. Had this enormity been noised 
abroad, the offending merchant would have to pay the 
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full rent of twenty stones of butter to Lord MacDonald. 

Apparently, whale flesh did not come amiss either at 
this time! At any rate, about the year 1708, my own 
ancestor, Maurice mac Gilbride, alias Maurice Morrison 
(Gillemoire mac Ghillebhrighde), son of old Gilbride the 
smith of Shiabie in Berneray was sailing blithely in the 
Sound of Harris with his partner, Alexander MacRory, 
alias Alexander MacLeod, and foster father of Alice Mac- 
Leod, wife of Roderick MacNeil 14th of Barra. They were 
on their way to their shieling on the little island of Votersay 
when they espied a nine-day wonder on the rock of Shensker 
(Seansgeir). On investigation, it turned out to be a dead 
whale. They tasted the blubber: it was fresh. This was surely 
a dietary bonanza for the islanders of Berneray! They 
lashed the monster securely to the rock and on their return, 
it being Saturday, they noised their great discovery through 
the island. The following day, however, was a Sunday and 
the Berneray people apparently anxious not to break the 
Sabbath Day, took no action. On Monday, however, the 
Berneray boats convened to the rock of Shensker when it 
was discovered that the monster had been spirited away. 
It was soon learned that Ranald MacDonald, illegitimate 
son of Sir James Mor MacDonald of Sleat, hero of the 
resounding clan victory over the British Army at Killie- 
crankie in 1689, a man of highly irascible temper and also 
the bailiff of North Uist at this time, had towed the 
monster on Sunday to Stromay, flensed off the blubber and 
took it to his own farm at Baleshear. There was a hue 
and cry in Berneray. Tempers were soon mollified and due 
justice was done when the irascible bailiff paid the full 
price of the dead whale to William MacLeod of Berneray, 
who happened to be his own nephew. It is interesting to 
recall that during World War II, British restaurants found 
whale flesh, well seasoned with paprika, a very useful 
adjunct to their food supply. 

As final proof that people in the Highlands were not 
worse fed than their counterparts in the rest of the country, 
we can allude to the recent discoveries made on the little 
island of Ensay in the Sound of Harris. As a result of sand 
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denudation, several graves were exposed on that island. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity for specialists to 
examine the teeth and bone structure of the dead islanders. 
They were remarkably preserved, proving beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that the islanders were a very healthy race, fed 
on nutritious food and possessed at least an adequacy of it. 


The rentall of the Lands of the Herris threinteinthe of October 
1678 - 1680. Containing the rests of the rentls & of the Cesse for 
Crop & year 1679 ut infra October ye 15 day 1680. 


The Lands of the Herris & Illis theirto belonging as they are sett to 
John mcLeod of dounvegan heritor thereof as follows whittsunday 
1680. 


PAPA KIRKTOWNE 


Item Set to Normand 'MakNeil the foure pennie & ane halfe theirof 
for wch he payes yearlie ane hundreth merks money tweell 
bolls half meall half beare twelle stons half butter half cheese 
sax wedders & ane Mart 


Item Set to Neill Mak Coill vic ewin his widow ane farthen for wch 
she payes seveine merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe 
beare half boll meall on stone ane wedder 


Item Set to Angus mcNeill vic Coill vic Ewin as Much land payes 
as much dutie 


Item Set to donald mc Neill as Much Land payes as much dutie 


Item Set to Murdo mcNeill ane farthen & ane half Land yr for 
wch he payes eleven merks & fourtie pennice two bolls & ane 
firlot beare & three firlotts of meall ane wedder & ane halfe 
on stone & ane halfe 


Item Set to finlay me ean vic iunlay ane farthen Land for wch he 
payes seven merks & ane half ane boll & ane half beare half 
boll meall on stone one wedder 

Item Set to Keneth the smith ane half farthen Land for wch he 
payes thre merks teine shillings three firlots beare ane firlot 
meall ane half stone ane half wedder 

Item Set to patrick me ean vic Conchie ane farthen & ane half for 
wch he payes eleven merks & fourtie pennice two bolls ane 
firlott beare three firlotts of meall on stone & ane half ane 
wedder & ane half 

Item Set to neill me iver ane farthen Land yr fore wch he payes 
seven merks & ane half ane boli & ane half beare halfe boll 
meall ane ston & on wedder 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 
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Set to doill me Coill vic illichalum vic fergr an farthen for 
wch he payes seven merks & ane halfe one boll & ane half 
beare half boll meall on stone on wedder 


Set to doill me allister ane half farthen for wch he payes 
three merks ten shillings three firlots beare ane firlot meall 
half ston half wedder 


LINGA: in Paba 


Set to Finlay mc ean glase ane farthen yr fore wch he payes 
seven merks & ane halfe ane boll beare on boll meall on ston 
on wedder 


Set to Ewine mec illechalum glase yr on farthen & ane half 
yr for wch he payes eleven merks & fourtie pennice ane boll 
ane half beare & ane boll & ane half meall on stone ane half 
ane wedder & ane half 

Set to Angus Moire ane half farthen Land yr for wch he paves 
three merks & ten shillings ane boll half meall half beare ane 
half stone half wedder 

Set to Malcom glase ane half pennie Land yr for wch he payes 
fivtein merks four bolls half meall half beare two stons ane 
wedder 

Set to finlay mc illichalum glase ane half pennie Land yr for 
wch he payes fivteine merks money four bolls half beare half 
meall two stons ane wedder 

Set gillichalum mc ean reweich ane farthen yr fore wch he 
payes sevene merks & ane halfe two bolls ane half meall half 
beare on stone ane wedder 


NORTHTOWNE: in Paba 
Set to Malcom oige ane pennie & ane halfe for wch he payes 
fourtie merks sax bolls meall sax stons three wedders 
Set to John his sone ane pennie & ane half for wch he payes 
fourtie merks sax bolls meall sax ston three wedders 


MIDDLETOWNE: in Paba 


Set to rorie mcInnishe ane pennie & ane half Land yr for wch 
he payes thretie three merks two bolls ane firlot beare three 
firlots meall three stons three wedders 

Set to donald mc ean vic unlay half pennie Land yr for wch 
he payes eleven merks money ane boll three firlots beare ane 
firlot meall ane ston ane wedder 


ESAY and EYE three pennie Land yrof: and ane half 


Set master John Campbell the three pennie & ane half yrof 
for wch he payes ane hundreth & fourtie merks saxteine bolls 
half meall half beare saxten stons sax wedders and Mart 
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Set to donald baine mc ean vic Coill vane half farthen for wch 
he payes seven merks & ane half two bolls beare & ane firlot 
meall ane ston ane wedder 


Set to finlay mc ean as much Land as much paye 


Set to ean dow mc ean vane ane farthen for wch he paves 
fivten merks money four bolls beare half boll meall two stons 
two wedders 


Set to ean me Coill vaine three Clitticks for wch he payes 
eleveine merks fourtie pennice three bolls beare sax pecks 
meall ane ston & ane half ane wedder & ane half 


Set to Ewine mc Coill vaine three Clitticks yr for wch he payes 
eleveine merks fourtie pennice three bolls beare sax pecks 
meall ane ston & ane half ane wedder & ane half 


Set to gillicrist mak rorie duiffe Three Clitticks Land yr for 
wch he payes eleven merks fourtie pennie three bolls beare 
sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane halfe 


Set to donald mc ean vic urchie vic Caskill three Clitticks for 
wch he payes elevene merks fourtie pennice three bolls beare 
sax pecks meali ane ston & ane half ane wedder & ane halfe 


Set to gillichalum me urchie vic ean duiffe three Clitticks for 
wch he payes eleven merks fourtie pennice three bolls beare 
sax pecks meall ane ston & ane half ane wedder & ane halfe 


Set to ean me ean vic urchie vic Caskill three Clitticks for 
wch he payes eleven merks fourtic pennice three bolls bear 
sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder ane half 

Set donald mc Neill vic tackirt three Clitticks yr for wch he 
payes eleven merks fourtie pennice three bolls beare sax pecks 
meal] ane ston & ane half ane wedder & ane half 

Set to gillichalum me ean vaine three Clitticks yr for wch he 
payes eleven merks fourtie pennice three bolls beare sax pecks 
meall ane ston & ane half ane wedder & ane half 


DRIMFFONINT 


Set to murdo mc Coill vic kenneth ane half pennie ane half 
farthen yr fore wch he payes twentie five merks ane ston ane 
quarter ane wedder & ane quarter 


Set to ean mc illespie doufue ane farthen yr for wch he payes 
tene merks ane half stone ane half wedder 


Set to allister brouster ane half farthen yr fore wch he payes 
five merks ane quarter of a stone and quarter of a wedder 


SOUTH COPPIFFELL 


Set to ean me allister the two pennie Land yr fore wch he 
payes yearly seventie two merks & ane half four stons four 
wedders 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 
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NORTH COPPIFFELL 


Set to Normand McLeod two pennice yr & ane pennie in 
Southtowne for wch he payes ane hundreth merks money five 
bolls meal] ten stone sax wedders ane Mart 


SOUTH SCARSTA 
the three pennie yrof for the Laird his use 


NORTH SCARSTA 


Set to finlay me finlay the four pennie Land yrof for wch he 
payes ane hundreth & thretie merks ten bolls & ane half meall 
ihreteine stones nine wedders & ane halfe 


MIKLE BORROWE 


Set to angus mc illespik the two pennies & three farthen yreof 
for which he payes sax score & ten merks three bolls meall 
four stons three wedders 


MIDLE BORROW & FOU MISHBAY 


Set to Ewine me person five farthens & ane half yrof for wch 
he payes & the half of Fonnishbay aded is fivtie three merks 
fourtie pennice two bolls & three firlots meall sax stons & ane 
half sax wedders & ane half 


Set to allister mc illichalum oige as much Land as much paye 


LITTLE BORROWE 


Set to the smith thre farthens of the Land yrof for wch he 
payes twentie two merks & ane half two bolls ane firlot meall 
three stons three wedders 


Set to donald mc williame vic persone ane pennie yrof for 
wch he payes thretie merks money three bolls meall four stons 
four wedders 


Set to tormod me illicrist vic urchie ane pennie Land yr for 
wch he payes yearly thretie merks three bolls meall four stons 
four wedders 

HORGIBOST 


Set to tormod mec ean vic tormod ane pennie & ane half for 


wch he payes fourtie two merks ane boll & ane half meall three 


stons three wedders 


Set to keneth mc innish vic conchie on pennie Land yrof for 
wch he payes thretie merks on boll meall two stons two 
wedders 
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SELIBOST 
Set to Angus mckenize two pennie Land yrof for wch he payes 
ane hundreth & twentie merks money five bolls meall twel! 
stons eight wedders 

MARWAGE 
Set to John Oige the Lands theirof for wch he payes fourtie 
merks allenarly 

SCALPA 


Set to donald mc urchie voir the two pairts of yt pennie for 
wch he payes fourtie sax merks eight shillings eight pennice 
allenarly 


donald baine payes for the third part yrof twentie three merks 
four shills eight pence 

LOUSKINTIRE 
Set to nine vic persone the three pennie Lands yrof for wch 


she payes eightie merks money sevene bolls half meall half 


beare fourteine stons sax wedders ane Mart 


TARRANSAY: Paply 


Set to donald mc ean vic tormod the two pennie Land yrof for 
wch he payes three score merks sax bolls meall eight stons 
four wedders half a Mart 


Set to Angus me illichalum oig as Much Land as much paye 


RAA 


Set to donald mckenzie the three pennie Land yrof for wch he 
payes ane hundreth merks money four bolls meall twell stons 
sax wedders and Mart 


EYE 


Set to kenneth morisone two pennice yrof for wch he payes 
four score merks money nine bolls meall fourtene stones sax 
wedders ane Mart 


Set to William Morisone two pennie Land yrof for wch he 
payes four score merks money nine bolls meall fourteine stons 
sax wedders ane Mart 


HUSSINESEE & SCARP 


Set to Sir Normand the Lands yrof for wch he payes two 
hundreth & eightie merks allenarly 


Item 
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Item 
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STRONDE 


Set to John Kenzie the Lands yrof for wch he payes four score 
merks money twell bolls half meall half beare saxteine stons 
sax wedders ane Mart 


ROADILLE 


Set to cristopher mc gueine ane half farthen for casting of 
peitts & winding of them to the Laird his house 

Item Set to rorie me guein ane Clittick for wch he is pay 
ten merks & the oyr half for his service wtin the contry 


Sct to Nine rorie on Clittick for wch she payes eightene merks 
& ane wedder 


Set to Margatt nine Laughlane on Clittick eighttene merks ane 
wedder 


Set to neill me itire half Clittick payes tene merks 

Set to dugall me Cuill payes for on Clittick eighttene merks 
on wedder 

maicom me Coill vaine payes for on half Clittick tene merks 


Eane me illichalum payes for half Clittick & kinock fiveteeine 
merks 


angus mc allane for half Clittick & kinock payes fivteine merks 


donald me unlay vic illipatrick for half a Clittick payes ten 
merks 


Ean me illimichell for half a Clittick payes ten merks 

angus mc Cumra for half a Chittick payes ten merks 

pattrick me Coill reiwech for a kinock payes five merks 

Ean me Coill vaine vic thomase for a kinock payes five merks 
Mak Coill itrawe for a kinock payes five merks 

finlay me vic ean for a kinock payes five merks 

angus mce Coill vic Ewine half farthen payes thretie sax merks 
donald mce illivreid for a kinock payes five merks 

murdo mc Conchie for a kinock payes five merks 

allister gordon on Clittick the on half yrof for his service the 
oyr half payes ten merks 

mak Faick half Clittick payes ten merks 

John dinguall for on Clittick eighten merks 


Finis 
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The Rentall of ye Hearrish as it is sett be John MacLeod of Down- 
begane heretable proprietor yrof for Crop & year 1684 to ye following 
tennents att Rowadall ye first of May 1684 
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PAPA 


sett to Normand me Neill two pennies & ane farthen for wch 
he payes fiftie merks money sax bolls halfe meall halfe beare 
sax stons three wedders halfe ane Mart 


sett to Allister mc tormod his sone two pennies and farthen 
for wch he payes yearly fiftie merks money sax bolls halfe 
meall halfe beare sax stons three wedders halfe ane Mart 


sett to rorie mce neill ane fartheng & halfe ane farthen for wch 
he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pence two bolls & ane 
firlot beare & 3 firlots of meall ane ston & ane halfe ane 
wedder & ane halfe 


sett to Ewine mc neill ane farthen & ane halfe for wch he 
payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie two bolls & ane firlot 
beare three firlots meall ane stone & ane halfe ane wedder 
& ane halfe 


Donald mc neill yr ane farthen & ane halfe for wch he payes 
yearly eleven merks & fourtie pence two bolls & ane firlot beare 
& three firlots meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane 
halfe 


set to Neill mc Iver ane farthen land yr for wch he payes 
yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll ane halfe beare & ane 
halfe boll meall ane ston ane wedder 


set to Angus mc neill vic coill vic ewine ane farthen land yr 
for wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & 
ane halfe beare & ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane wedder 


set to donald mc coill vic illichallm vic Fergr ane farthen land 
yr for wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll 
& ane halfe beare & ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane 
wedder 


set to Kenneth mc ean vic uinlay ane farthen land yr for wch 
he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe 
beare & ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane wedder 


set to Finlay mc ean vic Finlay ane farthen land for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe 
beare and ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane wedder 


set to Donald mc Allister ane halfe farthen land yr for wch 
he payes yearly three merks & ten shills three firlots beare 
ane firlot meall ane halfe ston ane halfe wedder 


Item 
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LINGA 


set to Finlay mc ean glase ane farthen land yr for wch he 
payes seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall halfe 
beare ane ston & ane wedder 

set to Gillichalum me ean reweich ane farthen land for wch 
he payes yearly seven merks money & ane halfe two bolls 
halfe meall halfe beare ane ston ane wedder 

set to Ewine mc illichalm glase ane farthen & ane halfe for wch 
he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie penice and three bolls 
halfe meall halfe beare ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane 
halfe 

set to Angus moire yr ane halfe farthen land yr for wch he 
payes yearly three merks & ten shills ane boll halfe meall & 
halfe beare ane halfe ston & ane halfe wedder 

Set to neill mc illichalm glase ane farthen land yr for wch 
he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall 
halfe beare ane ston on wedder 

set to Tormod mec ean glase ane farthen land yr for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall 
halfe beare ane ston ane wedder 

set to Alister me innish vic itllemicheall ane farthen yr for 
wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two boils halfe 
meall halfe beare ane ston ane wedder 

set to Ean me neill vic coill vic ean ane farthen land yr for 
wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe 
meall halfe beare ane ston ane wedder 


MIDLETOWNE 


set to Malcom glase yr payes yearly for ye third pairt of ye 
land yrof fourteine merks & nine shills money and set to 
Finlay me illichalm glase ye third pairt of ye Land for wch 
he payes yearly fourteine merks nine shills & set to Kenneth 
mc illichalm glase ye third pairt of ye said land for wch he 
payes yearly fourteine merks nine shills and these three 
personnes is to pay equally betwixt them eighte bolls seven 
beare ane boll meall four stons four wedders 


NORTHTOWNE yr 


set to rorie me innish yr ane pennie Land for wch he payes 
twentie sax merks & nine shills four bolls meali four stons 
two wedders 

set to Kenneth mc illichalm oige ane pennie Land for wech he 
payes twentie sax merks & nine shills four bolls meall four 
stons two wedders 

set to Murdo me Neill ane pennie Land yr for wch he payes 
twentie sax merks nine shills four boils meall four stons two 
wedders 
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ENSSAYE 


set to master John Campbell two pennies of ye Land yrof and 
ane penie & ane halfe in Eye for wch he payes yearly seven 
score merks money saxteine bolls halfe meall halfe beare 
saxteine stons sax wedders & ane Mart 


Ean dow me ean vaine yr haveing ane farthen Land yr for wch 
he payes yearly saxteine merks money four bolls beare & 
halfe boll meall two stons two wedders 


set to Donald baine yr three clitticks for wch he payes yearly 
eleven merks & fourtie pennies three bolls beare & sax pecks 
meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane halfe 


set to ean mce illichalm oige yr three clitticks for wch he payes 
eleven merks & fourtie penice three bolis beare & sax pecks 
meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane halfe 


set to Gillichalm me ean vaine three clitticks for wch he 
payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice three bolls beare 
& sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe & ane wedder & ane 
halfe 


set to kenneth me illipatrick yr three clitticks for wch he payes 
yearly eleven merks & fourtie penice three bolls beare & sax 
pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane halfe 


set to Ewine mc coill vaine yr three clitticks for weh he payes 
yearly eleven merks & fourtite penice three bolls beare & sax 
pecks meall ane ston & ane wedder & ane halfe 


set to Gillichalm me verchie vic ean duiffe yr three clitticks 
for wch he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice three 
bolls beare & sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe & ane 
wedder & ane halfe 


set to ean mc ean vic verchie yr half farthen and ane half 


clittick for wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two 


bolls beare & ane firlot meall ane ston & ane wedder 

set to Donald mc ean vic verchie yr halfe farthen for wek 
he payes yearly as much money & as much oyr dues 

set to ean mc Kenneth vic ferqr yr halfe farthen for wch he 
payes yearly as much money & as much dues 

set to ean me coill vaine halfe farthen for wch he payes yearly 
as much money & as much dues 

set to me phaill yr ane halfe farthen for wch he payes yearly 
as much money & as much dues 


set to Neill mc ean vaine ane clittick & ane halfe for wch he 


payes yearly five merks eight shills 4d ane boll & ane halfe 
beare three pecks meall three quarters of butter three quarter 
of a wedder 
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DRIMPHOINTT 


set to murdo mc ean vic Coill yr ane halfe pennie & halfe 
farthen for wch he payes yearly twentie two merks five money 
ane ston & ane qtr ane wedder ane quarter 


set to donald me iilespeck yr ane farthen for wch he payes 
yearly ten merks money halfe ston halfe wedder 


set to Sandie Monro yr halfe farthen for wch he payes yearly 
five merks money ane quarter of a ston and ane quarter of a 
wedder 


SOUTH COPPIPHELL 


set to ean me alister yr two pence ane halfe for wch he payes 
yearly seventie two merks money & ane halfe four stons four 
wedders 


NORTHTOWNE in Copiphell 


set to Normand mc allister ye Lands yrof for wch he payes 
yearly ane hundreth merks money five bolls meall ten stons 
sax wedders and ane Martt 


NORTH SCARSTA 


set to Finlay me finlay ye Lands yrof for wch he paves yearly 
sax score ten merks money ten bolls & ane halfe threeteine 
stons sax wedders Mor for Finishbaye twentic four merks 
money 

MIKLE BORROW 


set to Angus me illespie ye Lands yrof for wch he payes 
yearly sax score & ten merks money three bolls four stons 
three wedders 


MIKLE BORROW 


set to Allister me illichalm & to Ewine me pherson ye Lands 
yrof for equally betwixt them four score & two merks & ane 
halfe five bolls & ane halfe eleven ston cight wedders 


LITTLE BORROW 


set to ye Smith ane pennie Land yr for wch he payes yearly 
thretie merks money yearly three bolls four stons four wedders 
set to Donald me William five farthing yr for wch he payes 
yearly thretic seven merks & ane halfe three bolls three firlots 
five stons & five wedders 


set to ean me illichalm oige ane halfe pennie Land yr for wch 
he payes yearly fivtcine merks money ane boll & ane halfe 
boll meall two stons two wedders 
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HORGISBOST 


set to Kenneth mc innish vic coill vic conchie ane halfe pennie 
yr for wch he payes yearly fiveteine merks money half boll 
ane ston & ane wedder 


set to donald mc innish yr ane halfe pennie for wch he payes 
yearly fiveteine merks money halfe boll ane ston ane wedder 
set to tormod mc ean yr ane pennie for wch he payes yearly 
fourtie two merks ane boll & ane halfe three stons three 
wedders 


SELIBOST 


set to Angus Mckenzie ye Lands yrof for wch he payes yearly 
sax score of merks money five bolls twelle stons & eight wedders 


LOUSKINTTIRE 


set to Nine vic pherson ye Lands yrof for wch she payes yearly 
four score merks money seven bolis halfe meall halfe beare 
seventeine stons sax wedders & ane Martt 


MARRIGE & SCALPA 


set to can oige ye three parts of Scalpa & Marrig for wch he 
payes yearly four score & sax merks eight shills & eight pennice 
allenarly 

set to mc verchie ye third pairt of ye pennie of Scalpa for wch 


he payes yearly twentie three merks four shills & eight pennice 
allenarly 


HUSINESSE & SCARP 


set to Sir Normand McLeod the five pennie Land yrof for wch 
he payes yearly two hundreth & eightie merks allenarly 


TARRANSAY 
Eye 
set to Kenneth Morisone two pennie Land yrof for wch he 


payes allenarly four score merks money nin bolls sax wedders 
fourteine stons and Martt 


set to Williame Morisone two pennie land for wch he payes 
yearly four score merks money nine bolls fourteine stons sax 
wedders and Martt 


Raa 
set to Donald Mckenzie ye Lands yrof for wch he payes yearly 


ane hundreth merks money four boils twelle stons sax wedders 
ane Martt 
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Pablie 


set to Donald mc ean vic tormod two pennie Land yr for wch 
he payes yearly three score of merks money sax bolls four 
wedders eight stons & halfe ane Martt 


set to angus mce illichalm oige two pennie Land yr for wch 
he payes yearly three score merks money sax bolls four wedders 
eighte stons & halfe ane Martt 


STROND 


set to John McKenzie ye Lands yrof wch he payes yearly four 
score merks twelle bolis half meall haif beare saxteine stons 
sax wedders & ane Martt 


ROADALL 


set to Cristopher mc guien halfe a farthen yr for casting of 
peatts & winning of them for the Laird his house 


for rorie mc guein ane clittick for wch he payes ten merks & 
ye other halfe for his service wt in ye countrie 


set to Angus me coill vic Ewine ane halfe farthen for wch he 
payes threttie sax merks only 


Alister Gordon yr ane clitick ye halfe yrof for his service ye 
other halfe for sax merks only 


Donald mec illibrid ane halfe clitick for wch he payes ten 
merks only 


angus mc allan ye three kinocks for wch he payes fievteine 
merks only 

Ean mc illichalm vic innish ye three kinocks for wch he payes 
fiveteine merks only 

Ean me illimichell yr ane halfe clitick for wch he payes ten 
merks only 

John mc coill vaine vic thomasse yr ane kinock for wch he 
payes five merks only 

Make coill reweich yr ane kinock for wch he payes five merks 
only 

John Dinguall yr ane clittick for wch he payes eighteine merks 
ane wedder 

Dugall me vic cuill yr ane clitik for wch he payes eighteine 
merks ane wedder 

Murdo me Cumra ane kinock for wch he payes five merks 
only 

Murdo me conchie yr ane kinock for wch he payes five merks 
only 

Neill me itire ane halfe clitik for wch he payes ten merks only 
Donald mc Laughlane yr ane clitick for wch he payes eighteine 
merks money & ane wedder 
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Margatt nine Laughlane yr ane clitick for wch she payes 
eighteine merks ane wedder 

Donald me finlay yr halfe clitick for wen he payes ten merks 
only 

Murdo mc illisse ane kinock for wch he payes five merks only 
Make illphedir yr ane half clitick for wch he payes ten merks 
only 

Innish dow me coill vic innish ane halfe clittick for wch he 
payes ten merks only 


The rentall of ye hearish as it is set be John MacLeod of downbegan 
heritable proprietor of ye Lands yrof for Crop & ycar 1685 to ye 
following tennents at Rowdall 1685 
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PABA 


set to Allister mc tormod vic neill two pennies & ane farthen 
for wch he payes yearly fiftie merks money sax bolls halfe 
meall halfe beare sax stons halfe butter halfe cheeses three 
wedders halfe ane Martt 

set Nick guien yr two pennies & ane farthen for wch she payes 
yearly fiftie merks money sax bolls sax stons three wedders 
halfe ane Martt 

set to Rorie me Neill ane farthen & ane halfe for wch he 
payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice two bolls & ane 
firlott beare & three firlotts meall ane ston & ane halfe ane 
wedder & ane halfe 


set to donald mc neill ane farthen & ane halfe for wch he 
payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice two bolls & ane 
firlot beare & three firlots meall ane ston & ane halfe ane 
wedder & ane halfe 


set to Ewine me neill ane farthen & ane halfe for wch he 
payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie penice two bolls & ane 
firlot beare & three firlots meall ane ston & ane halfe ane 
wedder & ane halfe 


set to neill mc iver yr ane farthen for wch he payes yearly 
seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe beare & ane 
halfe boll meall ane ston ane wedder 


to Angus mc neill vic coill vic ewine ane farthen for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe 
beare & ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane wedder 


set to Donald me illichalm vic fergr ane farthen for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe 
beare & ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane wedder 

set to Kenneth mc ean vic Finlay ane farthen for wch he payes 
yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe beare 
ane halfe boll meall ane ston & ane wedder 
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set to Finlay me ean vic Finlay ane farthen for wch he payes 
yearly seven merks & ane halfe ane boli & ane halfe beare & 
halfe boil meall ane ston ane wedder 


set to donald me allister ane halfe farthen for wch he payes 
yearly three merks & ten shills three firlotts beare ane firlot 
meall halfe ston halfe wedder 


LINGA 2 pennies 


set to Finlay me ean glasse ane farthen land yr for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall 
halfe beare ane ston & ane wedder 


set malcom me ean reweich ane farthen for wch he payes 
seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall halfe beare ane 
ston ane wedder 


set Ewine mc illichalm glase ane farthen & ane halfe for wch 
he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice three bolls 
halfe meall halfe beare ane stone & ane halfe ane wedder & 
ane halfe 


set to neill mc illichalm glase yr ane farthen land for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall 
halfe beare ane ston & ane wedder 


set to tormod mc ean glase ane farthen land yr for wch he 
payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe meall 
halfe beare ane ston ane wedder 


set to allister mc innish vic illimhichell ane farthen yr for 
wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls halfe 
meall halfe beare ane ston ane wedder 


set to ean me neill vic coill vic ean ane farthen yr for wch 
he payes seven merks & ane halfe two bolis halfe meall halfe 
beare ane ston ane wedder 

set to halfe ane farthen for wch he payes 


yearly three merks ten shills ane boll halfe meall halfe beare 
ane halfe ston & halfe wedder 


MIDLETOWNE 2 pennies 


set to malcolm glase payes yearly for ve third pairt of ye 
Lands yr for which he payes fourteine merks nine shills money 


set to Finlay me illichalum ye third pairt of ye land yrof for 
wch he payes yearly fourteine merks nine shills money 


set to Kenneth me illicham glasse ye third pairt of ye land 
yrof for wch he payes yearly fourteine merks money nine shills. 
And these three persons is to pay eqiall betwixt ym seven bolls 
beare and ane boll meall four stons four wedders 
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NORTHTOWNE 3 pennies 


Item set to rorie mc innish yr ane pennie land yr for wch he payes 
yearly twentie sax merks & nine shills foure bolls meall four 
stons four wedders 


Item set to Kenneth me illichalm oige ane pennie land yr for wch 
he payes yearly twentie sax merks nine shills four bolls meall 
four stons two wedders 


Item set to murdo mc neill ane pennie land yr for wch he payes 
yearly twentie sax merks nine shills four bolls meall four ston 
two wedders 


ENSSAY 4 pennies 


Item set to Master John Campbell two pennie of ye lands yrof & 
ane pennie & ane halfe in Eye for wch he payes yearly seven 
score merks money saxtcine bolls halfe meall halfe beare sax 
wedders saxteine stons & ane Martt 


Item set to ean dow mc ean vaine ane farthen land yr for ye wch he 
payes yearly fifteine merks money four bolls beare halfe boll 
meall two stons two wedders 


Item set to donald baine three clitticks for ye wch he payes yearly 
eleven merks & fourtie pennice three bolls beare & sax pecks 
meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane halfe 


Item set to angus me ean duiffe vic ean vaine yr three clitticks for 
ye wch he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice three 
bolls beare sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder 
& ane halfe 


Item set to ean mc kenneth vic illipadrick three clitticks for ye wch 

he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice three bolls 

beare sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane 
halfe 


Item set to Ewine me coill vaine three clitticks for ye wch he payes 
yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennice three bolls beare sax 
pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe wedder & ane halfe 


Item set to malcolm mce verchie vic ean duiffe three clitticks for ye 
wch he payes yearly eleven merks & fourtie pennise three bolls 
beare sax pecks meall ane ston & ane halfe ane wedder & ane 
halfe 


Iten set to ean me ean vic verchie two clitticks & ane halfe for ye 
wch he payes yearly eighte merks & eleven shill & 8d two 
bolls & ane halfe beare five pecks meall ane ston & ane quarter 
ane wedder & ane quarter 

Item set to donald mc ean vic verchie ane halfe farthen for ye wch 
he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls beare ane 
firlot meall ane ston ane wedder 


Item 


Item 


item 


Item 


Item 


Item 
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set to ean me kenneth vic fergr ane halfe farthen yr for ye 
wch he payes yearly seven merks & ane halfe two bolls beare 
ane firlot meall an ston ane wedder 


set ean mc phaill ane clittick for ye wch he payes yearly 
3 merks & ten shills on boll beare two pecks meall halfe ston 
butter halfe ane wedder 


set to angus mc phaill ane halfe farthen for ye wch he payes 
yearly seven merks & ane halfe to bolls beare ane firlot meall 
on stone on wedder 


set to neill mc ean vaine ane clittick & ane halfe for ye wch 
he payes yearly five merks 8 shills 4d ane boll & ane halfe 
three pecks meall three quar. butter & three quatters of ane 
wedder 


DRIMPHOINTT 


to Murdo mc ean vic coill ane halfe pennie & halfe farthen 
for ye wch he payes yearly twentie five merks money ane 
ston & ane quarter ane wedder & ane quarter 


set to donald me illespie yr ane farthen & ane halfe for ye 
wch he payes yearly fifteine merks three quatters of a ston 
three quarters of a wedder 


NORTHTOWNE IN COPIPHAILL ane pennie in SOUTHTOWN 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


set to Normand mc allister ye lands yrof for ye wch he payes 
yearly ane hunderth merks money fiv bols meall ten stons sax 
wedders & ane Martt 


SOUTH COPIPHALL 


set to ean me allister two pennies & ane halfe for wch he 
payes yearly seventie two merks & ane halfe four stons four 
wedders 


NORTH SCARSTA 


set to ye widow ye lands yrof for ye wch she payes sax score 
ten merks money ten bolls & ane halfe meall threteine stons 
sax wedders 


mor for Finisbay, she payes twentie four merks money 


MIKLE BORROWE 


set to angus mc illespie ye lands yrof for wch he payes yearly 
sax score & ten merks money three bolls meall four ston 
three wedders 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 
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LITTLE BURROWE 


set to ye Smith ane pennie land yr for yr wch he payes yearly 
threttie merks money three bolls meall four stons four wedders 


to donald me william yr five farthen for ye wch he payes 
yearly thretie seven merks & a halfe money three bolls three 
firlotts meall five stons five wedders 


set to Kenneth mc finlay ane halfe pennie land yr for ye which 
he payes yearly fiveteine merks money two bolls & ane halfe 
meall two stons two wedders 


MIDLE BORROWE 


set to allister mc illichalm oige five farthens & ane halfe for 
ye wch he payes yearly fourtie ane merks & fourtie pennice 
two bolls & three firlots five stons & ane halfe four wedders 


HORGIBOST 


set to Kenneth mc innish ane halfe pennie land for ye wch 
he payes yearly fiveteine merks halfe boll meall ane ston ane 
wedder 


set to donald mec innish yr ane halfe pennie for ye wch he 
payes yearly fiveteine merks money halfe boll meall ane ston 
ane wedder 

set to normand me ean vic tormod ane pennie & ane halfe 
for ye wch he payes yearly fourtie two merks & ane boll & 
ane halfe three stons & three wedders 


SELIBOST 


set to Angus mc Kenzie ye two pennie land yrof for ye wch 
he payes yearly sax score merks money five bolls meall twelle 
stons eighte wedders 


LOUSKINTIRE 


set to nine vic pherson ye lands yrof for ye wch she payes 
four scor merks money seven bolls halfe meall halfe beare 
fourteine stons sax wedders & ane Martt 


MARIGE & SCALPPA 


set to ean oige yr three parts of Scalpa & Marrage for ye wch 
he payes yearly four scor & sax merks eighte shills 8d allenarly 


set to Makurchie voire ye third pairt of ye pennie of Scalpa for 
ye wch he payes yearly twentie three merks 4 shills 8d allenarly 


HUSHINESS & SCARP 


set to Sir Normand ye lands yrof for ye wch he payes yearly 
two hundreth & eightie merks allenarly 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 


Item 
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EYE in TARRANSAY 


set to Williame Morisone ye four pennie land yrof for ye wch 
he payes yearly 200 merks money eighteine bolls meall 28 
stons halfe butter halfe cheisse 12 wedders & two Martts 


RAA 


set to Donald McKenzie ye three pennie land yrof for wch 
he payes yearly ane hunderth merks money four bolls twelle 
stons sax wedders ane Martt 


PABLIE 


set to donald mc ean vic tormod two pennie land yrof for ye 
wch he payes yearly three score merks money sax bolls eighte 
stons 4 wedders & halfe ane Martt 


set to Angus mc illichalm oige two pennie land yr for wch 
he payes yearly three score merks money sax bolls eighte stons 
four wedders & halfe ane Martt 


STROND 


set to John McKenzie yr wholle lands yrof for ye wch he payes 
yearly four score merks money twelle bolls halfe meall halfe 
beare saxteine stons sax wedders & ane Martt 

From it is to be adwerted & remembered yt this prtts Whitt- 
Sunday ends & concludes ye forsd John his tacke of nineteine 
years which he has possessed & enjoyed peaceabley since his 
fayr death untill This tearme wheirfor ye forsaid John is 
obliged to give up & deliver to me John McLeod of Downbegan 
ye forsd tacke of nineteine years 


ROADALL 


set to cristopher mc guien halfe ane farthen for wch he payes 
thretie sax merks wch thretie sax merks he has for wineing & 
casting of peatts 

set to rorie mc guien ane clittick for wch he payes ten merks 
for ye halfe year & ye oyr halfe for his service wtin conntrie 
set to angus mc coill vic ewine ane halfe farthen for ye wch 
he payes thretie sax merks only 

set to mc illibreid ane halfe clittick for yr wch he payes ten 
ye merks only 

set to allister gordon on clittick ye merks only on halfe for 
his service ye oyr halfe for wch he payes ten merks only 

set to ean me tormod vic neill vic ean vic Laughlan allias Mc 
Donald three kinocks for ye wch he payes fiveteine merks only 
set to ean me illichalm vic innish three kinocks for ye wch 
he payes fivetein merks only 





as 
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set to Macillimichell ane halfe clittick for ye wch he payes 
ten merks only 

set to Mak coill reeiveich on kinock for ye wch he payes five 
merks only 

set to Donald mc finlay ane halfe clittick for ye wch he payes 
ten merks only 

set to dugal me vic cuill ane clittick for ye wch he payes 
eighteine merks ane wedder 

set to Murdo me cumra ane kinock for ye wch he payes five 
merks only 

set to Finlay mc vic ean ane kinock for ye wch he payes five 
merks only 

set to Neill mc itire ane halfe clittick for ye wch he payes five 
merks only 

set to Donald mc laughlane ane clittick for ye wch he payes 
eighteine merks ane wedder 

set to Margat niin Laughlan ane clittick for ye wch she payes 
eighteine merks an wedder 

set to Laughlane mc Laughlane ane halfe clittick & kinock for 
ye wch he payes fiveteine merks only 

set to Mc illipedire ane halfe clittick for ye wch he payes ten 
merks 

set to Murdo mce illisse ane kinock for ye wch he payes five 
merks 


The compleat payt of ye pennie land of rowdall extends to 320 merks 
& thretie two of theithes & sixteine merks of cesse 


May ye Fir. Anno 1685 


Finis 


A BRIEF RENTALL OF YE HAIRISH AS IT WAS AT 
WHITSUNDAY 1697 


Merks Bolis St. Wed. Mt. 


Kirktown in Pabbay yr 7 pennies 


yrof payes . ; ; . 205 38 24 15 07 
Lingay yr 2 pennies payes . 60 13 08 08 04 
Northtown yr 3 pennies payes . 80 12 10 06 06 
Roadill payes of money rent 

allenarly ; i ; ' . 320 00 00 00 00 
Finnsbay payes . . ; . 024 00 02 02 00 


Einsay and Ioh as it was sett in 96 
payes. Butt it is to be remembered 
yt ye widow had then a fardine 
land which should pay 15 merks 
44 bolls 2 stons & 2 wedders . 245 46 28 18 


04 
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Strond payes yearly . 

Druimphuint payes yearley 

South Copepheaile payes yearly 
Ye old officer he half a pennie yr 
of gratis more . 

North Copepheaile iid: a pennie of 
ye Southtwon payes ; 

North Scaristar 3 pennies psyes 

The Kirkpenny payes 

South Scarista 3 pennies payes 

Micklebourgh payes 

Midlebourgh payes 

Littlebourgh payes . 

Marrabhig and Scalpay a “pennie 
payes . 

The Lairds pairt of ye tythes of 
Hairish in money is 

The Lairds pairt of ye tythes of 
ye Hairish in boalls is 


Ye Totall 


Full Rent of Harris in money 
Full Rent of Harris in Kind 
Bolls of Meal 
Stones of butter 
wedders 
Mart Money . 
Value of Harris Rent in kind = = 1662 


140 
040 


072 


100 
090 
040 

80 
130 
075 
080 


100 


150 


. 2041 


12 16 
00 02 
00 04 
05 10 
09 12 
02 04 
05 08 
03 04 
05 09 
06 08 
00 00 
00 00 
24 00 
180 149 
634 X 180 
220 X 149 
168 X 96 
8 


Tota] Rent of the Laird's part of Harris in 1697 


2041 + 1662 = 3703 merks 


133 
06 00 
02 02 
04 05 
06 00 
09 06 
02 02 
04 06 
03 02 
05 5.65 
00 5.65 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
96 55 
2041 Merks 
1140 Merks 
323 Merks 
144 Merks 
55 Merks 


In 1697 Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray was still alive. His life 
rent was not included in the Rental above, Sir Norman’s Rentall was 
533 merks. If this is added to the Laird’s share, then the total rent of 
Harris was 3703 + 533 = 4236 merks 


2825 
235 


In Scots pounds 
In sterling 


HT tl 


The Rentall of ye Laird of MackLeod his pairt of ye Hairish as it 
was set be Sir Normand MacLeoid to the Tennants & possessors 
yrof as follows cess not included, att Scaristay the third day of 


June 1698. 


NORTHTWON in pabay, being now 3 pennies 
First: set to Murdo MackNeille yr ye half yrof for 40 merks money 


rent yearely & 6 bolls, 5 stones & 3 wedders 
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itm: Sett to Keneth me illichalm ghlaish yr ane half penny for 13 
mks 4B 8d money rent & 2 boalls & 2 stones & a wedder 


itm: Sett to Ewn me Eachine yr ane halfpenny for 13 mks 4B 8d 
money rent & 2 boalls & 2 stones & a weadere 


itm: Sett to Alistere mc innish ve illimichill yr a fardine for 6 mks 
& 9B money & one boall one stone & half a weadere 


itm: to Donald mc ilichalm ve erghuare yr a fardine for 6 mks 9B 
money rent & one boall one stone & half a weadere 


money rent is 80 mks 
Number of boalls is 12 boalls 
Number of stones is 11 stones 
& weaders are 06 weaders 
Mairt money is 06 m 


KIRKTWON in pabay 7 pennies 


Itm sett to Alexander Mac Hormoid ve Niell yr three pennies & ane 
half for 100 mks of money rent yearely & 12 boalls 12 stones 
6 weaders & a Mairt 


Itm sett to Rory Mc Niell ane half penny for 15 mks money rent & 
3 boalls & half & 2 stones & 2 weaders 


Itm sett to Ewn Mc Niell yr ane half penny for 15 mks money rent 
& 3 boalis & ane halfe & 2 stones & 2 weaders 


Itm sett to Angus mc ean ve innish ane fardine for 7 mks & ane 
halfe & ane boall & three firlotts & a stone & a weader 


Itm sett to Keneth mc ean ve uinlay yr ane fardine for 7 mks & ane 
& a halfe & ane boall & three firlotts & a stone & a weader 


Itm sett to Ailleine mc innish voire yr a fardine for 7 mks & a half 
& ane boall & three firlots & a stone & a weader 


Itm sett to Rory Mc innish ane penny &a half for 45 mks money 
rent yearely & 8 boalls & 4 stones & a weadere 
Money rent is 205 mrks 
Number of boalls is 035 boalls 
butter & cheese is 024 stones 
Mutton is 015 weadders 
Mairt moneys is 00 mrks 
and one 


The Northtwon of pabay payes of tythes yearely 6 boall 


The Kirktwon of pabay payes yearely of tythes 17 boalls & ane half 
boall, qrof Alexr MacLeod yr is lyable to pay six boalls of tythes 
for his lands yr & rory macinish yr is lyable to pay three boalls & a 
half of tythes for his lands yr & ye rest of ye tennants of Kirktwon 
payes a boall for every fardine Land there 
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More of the sett of the Land of MacLeoids pairt of Hairish for ye 
yeare 1698 
LINGAY in pabay 2 pennies 


First sett to Alistire Mackillichalm oig yr ane penny & ane fardine 
for 37 mrks & a half money rent yearely & 6 boalls & a half 
four stones & 3 weaders 

itm: sett to Niell mc can ve niell yr ane fardine for 7 mrks & a half 
money rent & 2 boalles ane stone & ane wadere 

itm: sett to Archibald Mc Niell ane fardine for 7 mrks & a half & 
two boalles ane stone & ane weadere 

itm: sett to Hustene m n’keard yr ane fardine for 7 mrks & ane halfe 
& 2 boalls 

Lingay payes yearely of tythes foure boalls & ane halff 

Money rent is 60 mrks 

Mairt money is 04 mrks 
Number of bolls is 12 boalls 4 
Kitchine is 06 stones 

Mutton is 05 weaders 


ROADILL 


Sett to John Macillichalm vic innish there ane clitig for 
Itm sett to John MacSwaine yr ane clitig for gch he payes yearely 
Itm sett to Ferghuare mac coill `n trawe yr ane clitig for 
Itm sett to Gillichalm mc Rorie ve coill ve coil yr ane clitig for 
Itm to Tormod mac Rorie ve Coill yr ane clitig for 
Itm to Rorie mc illichrist yr ane clitig for 
Itm given to William Ross yr ane clitig for his service he being 

officer 
Itm sett to Kenneth me illichrist three cianocks for 
Itm sett to John MackHormoid ve Neill 3 cianocks for 
Itm sett to Angus Mac illichrist yr ane half clitig for 
Itm sett to Donald mac ve Cuill yr ane half clitig for 
Itm to Gillicalm Mackinish ve ve Conchie yr half clitig for 
Itm to Donald mc ean ve coill ve ewin 

& his broyr Ewn yr half a clitig for 
Itm to Normand Macillifeadire ane half clitig for 
Itm sett to Donald mac illifeadire yr ane half clitig for 
Itm sett to Alistere Gordone yr ane halfe clitig for 
Itm sett to Mordoch mac Cummeraid yr ane cianock for 
Itm sett to Lachline mac Lachline ane clitig for 
Itm sett to John Dinguell yr ane clitig for 
Itm sett to John Mc Nielle yr ane half fardine for 

The money rent yrof is 320 mks 
The tythes yrof is 032 mks 

Fiunsbay given free to Donald mac inish ve ean ve rorie for this 
yeare 98 being only obliged to pay ye tythes yrof qch is yearely 
003 mks 
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More of the rentall & sett of ye Laird of MackLeoids pairt of the 
Hairish for ye yeare 1698 


STROND five pennies of Land 

The sds five pennies sett to Kenneth Campbell of Strond for qch he 
payes yearely now three score & tenn merks money rent 12 boalls & 
16 stones: 6 weaders & a Mairt & 42 mrks of tythes 

Money rent 70 mks 

Number of boalls is 12 b 

butter & cheese is 16 st 

Mutone is 6 wr 

& a mairt 


DRUIMPHUINT a penny 


Sett to Donald Morisone ye smith yr penny yrof for 40 mrks money 
rent two stones & two weaders & eight merks of tythes 


SOUTH COPEPHEALL 3 pennies 
Sett to Normand mac ean ve alister two pennies & a half yrof for 
qch he payes yearely 72 merks & half money rent: 4 stones: 
4 weaders 
Itm given to gillespig Doune yr half a penny in charity, ye tythes of 
ye sds three pennies is 21 merks 


NORTH COPEPHEALL & a penny of ye Southtwon 


The Lands qrof possessed by Normand MacKleoid for which he 
ought to pay yearely ane hundred merks of money rent & 5 boalls 
& 10 stones 6 weaders & a ‘Mairt: ye tythes yrof is 24 mrks of money 

Money rent is 100 mks 

tythes is 024 M 

victuall is 055 m 

butter & cheese is 010 ston 

Mutone is 006 

a Mairt 


The foure penny Land of Esay & ye penny & a half of Igh sett the 
Minister Master John Campbell in lieu of his tythes which was 
valued to three hundred merks of money & three chalders of victuall 
butt he payes yearely of tythes for ye sds lands of Esay 9 boalls 


SOUTH SCARISTAY 
Sett to Angus Campbell ye sds three pennies yrof for fourscore of 
merks money rent yearely, five boalls, 8 stones & 4 weaders 

The tythes yrof is 21 mrks of money, 12 mrks yrof is of ye Lairds 
pairt of ye tythes 

money rent is 80 mks 

Number of boalls is 05 bolls 

butter & cheese 08 st 

ye money tythes yrof is 21 mrk 

ye mutton yrof is 04 wedr 

mr money is 06 mrks 
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More of rentall of Mac Leoids pairt of ye Hairish for ye yeare 1698 


NORTH SCARISTAY 4 pennies 


Sett to Malcome Campbell three pennies yrof for qch he payes 
yearely four score merks Scots money rent & 7 boalls 10 stones 
& five weaders 


Itm Angus mac ean ve innish & his moyr payes for ye oyr penny 
qrof being called ye Kirkpenny yearely: 40 mrks of money rent; 
2 boalles; 4 stones & 2 weaders 


Ye above written 4 pennies payes only to ye Laird of tythes butt 
4 merks 

money rent is 120 mks 

victuall is 009 bolls 

butter & cheese is 014 stons 

muttone is 007 wedr 


MICKLEBOURGH 2 pennies & 4 fardines 


Sett to Angus ‘Macillespig yr five fardines & a half for qch he payes 
yearely sixty & five merks money rent, a boal & a half of meale 
& 2 stones and a weader & a half 


Itm sett to Donald mac innish yr five fardines & a half yrof for qch 
he payes yearely sixty & a half merks money rent a boall & a 
half & 2 stones and a weader & a half 
money rent is 130 mrks 
butter & cheese is 04 st 
Number of boalls is 03 boll 
tythes is 22 mrks 
Mairt money is 02 mrks 
Mutton is 03 wedrs 


MIDLEBOURGH 2 pennies & 3 fardines 


Set to Keneth Morisone yr 9 fardines yrof qch he payes yearely 
sixty merks money 4 boalls meale 8 stones & 4 weaders 
the 8 stones above written upon Keneth Morisone All ye stones 
he should pay yearely for his Lands butt because it is evidently 
known that he has not a milk cow ye yeare it is referred to ye 
Laird qt number of stones he will have him to pay, if he Desire 
him to pay any stones att all for this yeare 
Itm sett to Duncane MacHormoid ve inish vc wurchy yr ane half 
penny for 15 mrks money rent ane boall nae stone & ane weader 
The twon payes of tythes 19 mrks & 3B 4d 
The money rent is 75 mks 
Ye tythes is 19: 3B 4d 
Number of boalls is 05 boalls 
butter & cheese is 09 stones 
Mutton is 05 weads 
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LITLE BOURGH 2 pennies & 3 fardines 


Sett to Angus macillechalm oig ye elewen fardines yrof for qch he 

payes yearely foure score merks money rent 6 boalls 8 stones & 
6 weaders 
The tythes of ye twon twenty two merks tythes 

ye money rent is 80 mrks 

ye tythes is 22 mrks 

wictuall is 06 bolls 

butter & cheese is 08 ston 

mutton is 06 wead 

mairt money is 05 mrks 


MARHWICK & SCALPAY a penny 


Sett to John oig mc ean ve innish ye sds lands of Marhwig & all 
Scalpay for qch he payes yearely ane hundred & four score 
merks money rent allenarly & twenty merks of tythes 

Money rent & tythes 200 mks 

eight mrks qrof is of ye Lairds third pairt of ye tythes of ye Hairish 

qch 8 mrks was deduced of ye 50 mrks of tythes qch Strond was 

wont to paye yearely to ye Laird 


The Rentall of the Laird of McLeods pairt of the Herrish as it was 
sett att Whitsunday one thousand seven hundred & one years 


NORTHTOWN IN PABBAY being 3 pennies 


Imp. Seit to Rory mc innish there one penny and three farthing for 
qch he payes yearly of money 46 merks 9 shilling seven bolls 
five stones & three wedders 


Itt. sett to Kenneth mce illichallum ghlaish ane halfe pennie there 
for qch he payes yearly of money 13 mrks four shillings four 
pennies of victuall two bolls and two stones & one weader but 
to remember yt in consideration of his poverty and the badness 
of the years he hase ane halfe stone forgiven him 

Itt. Ewin mc Eachin for a farthing & ane halfe there payes of money 
ten merks of bolls one & ane halfe of kitchen a stone and 
quarter & one wedder 

Itt. Neil mc ean vic neil for a farthing & ane halfe ten merks of 

money ane boll & ane halfe a stone and a quarter & one wedder 


To remember yt ye old rent of kitchen out of the town was twellve 
stones 


The town payes 6 bolls of tythes 


LINGAY 2 pennies 


Imp. sett to Allister mce illichallum oig there five farthings thereof for 
7 mks and ane halfe money rent six bolls 4 stones & 2 wedders 
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Itt. sett to Neil Morison three farthings yrof for 22 mks & ane 
halfe mony rent 5 bolls and a firlot and one stone & ane halfe 
& one weadder for this year only. The tythes of Lingay is 4 bolls 
& ane Halfe 


KIRKTOWN 7 pennies 


Imp. Sett to Allexr me Leod yr 3 pennies & ane halfe yrof for ane 
hundreth mrks moe rent 12 bolls 12 stons 6 wedders & a Mairt 

Itt. sett ot Murdo mc Neil yr ane halfe penny and ane halfe yrof 
for 45 mrks moe rent 9 bolls 5 stons & 4 wedders 

Itt. sett to Rory mc Neil yr ane halfe penny for 15 mrks rent 3 bolls 
& ane halfe 2 stons & two wedders 

Itt. Sett to Eun me Neil there three farthings for 22 mrks & ane 
halfe 3 stones two wedders. He hase the tythes of a farthing 
down 

Itt. Sett to Angus mc ean vic innish yr a farthing for 7 mks & ane 
halfe moe rent one boll & 3 firlots one stone one wedder. To 
remember that he hase halfe a boll down of his tythes. 
Sett to Finlay mc ean vic iunlay yr on farthing for 7 mrks & 
ane halfe moe rent a boll & 3 firlots one stone 1 wedder 
Sett to Huston mc ni Ceardi yr on farthing for 7 mks & ane 
halfe moe rent one boll & 3 firlots one stone one wedder 


The whole tythes of Kirktown is 17 bolls & a halfe of which Allexr 
Mc Leod yr payes 5 boils 


ESAY 4 pennies 
The Minister payes for ye 4 pennies yrof & for ye penny and a 
halfe of Igh 300 mrks of money & three chalders of victuall qrof 
Essay itselfe payes 19 bolls 


DRIMIPHUINT 1 penny 


Sett to Nine ni Ceardi ye penny yrof for 50 mrks moe rent 2 stons 
two wedders. Ye tythes yrof is eight mrks 


SOUTH COPPIPHEAL 5 pennies 


Imp. sett to Neil Mc caskill a pennie & ane halfe thereof for 45 mrks 
money rent 2 stons 2 wedders but in respect that he is a beginner 
& in consideration of his poverty he hase gotten down five mrks 
of his moe rent & half a stone halfe a wed. 

Itt. sett to Angus me Coill vain ane halfe penny yrof for 15 mrks 
moe rent one stone one wedder 

Itt. sett to John mc illispick ane halfe penny for which he payes 
15 mrks 1 stone 1 weadder 

Itt. sett to Mallcum me ean vic illichallum yr a farding & ane halfe 
for 11 mrks 3 shillings 4 pennies one stone one wedder 

Itt. sett to Rory me Allister ane halfe farding for 3 mks 10 B money 
rent. The tythes of the sd town is 21 mrks 
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NORTH COPPIPHEAL 


Itt. sett to Normand Mc Leod the two pennies & a farding yrof for 
qch together with a penny of the Southtown he payes ane 
hundreth mrks moe rent 5 bolls 10 stones 6 wedders & a Mairt. 
Ye tythes yrof is 24 mrks 


SOUTH SCARISTA 


Im. sett to the old Smith & his sone the 3 pennies thereof for qch 
they pay 8 mrks moe rent 5 bolls 8 stones four wedders. The 
tythes of ye town is 21 mrks but ye Lairds pairt yrof 12. To 
remember that because of yr flitting & poverty yey have gotten 
down two bolls & 4 stons for ys year 


Ittem 


Ittem 


Ittem 


Ittem 


Ittem 


NORTH SCARISTA 


set to Malcom Campbell there 3 pennies for four score merks 
money rent. The casualties being given him for his service 
To Angus Campbell there the penie called the Kirke Penny 
for qch he payes fortie merks money 2 bolls 4 stons 2 wedders. 
To remember that he has gotten down one boll and one ston 
for this year. There is but four merks of the tythes of the 
sds 4 penies to be reconed in the ministers 300 merks 


MICKLE BORROW 


set to Angus me ilespicke there 11 farthings for 130 merks 
money rent 3 bolls 4 stons 3 wedders, The tythes yrof is 
22 merks of money 


MIDLE BORROW 


set to Keneth Morison there 11 farthings yrof for four score 
merks money rent 3 bols 6 stons 4 weders. The tythes of the 
town is 19 merks 3B 4d 


LITTLE BORROW 


set to Angus me ilechalm oig there the 11 farthings yrof for 
80 merks money rent 6 bols and 8 stons 4 weders. The tythes 
yrof is 22 merks money 


SCALPA & MARWICKE a penny 


John Campbell payes for the land yrof 180 merks money rent alenary 
and 20 merks tythes 


STROAND 5 pennies 


Item set to Donald Campbell there for which he payes yearly 70 


merks money rent 12 bols 16 stons 6 weders and a Mairt 
The tythes thereof is 42 merks money 
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ROUDAILL a penny 


Set to Marie nien ean wain there halfe a clitick for 10 merks 
Item Malcome me Rory there a clitick for 20 merks 

Item John McSwain there a clittick for 20 merks 

Ittem to Ferchar me coill in drawe a clitick for 20 merks 

Ittem to Normand mc Rory there a clitick for 20 merks 

Ittem to John mc hormoid vic hoirle a clitick for 20 merks 
Ittem to Keneth mc ilechristy ane clitick for 20 merks 

Ittem to Donald me ve Couill yr halfe a clitick for 10 merks 
Ittem to Normand mc ilefeder yr halfe a clitick for 10 merks 
Itt. to Angus Mc ilichrist yr has a clitick for casting of peats 
Ittem Lachlan me Lachlan yr halfe a clitick for 10 merks 

Ittem for John mc hormaid vic neils relict halfe a clitick for 10 merks 
Ittem to’'Murdo mc Cumeraide yr a kinock for 05 merks 

Ittem to Donald Mc ilevride yr a kinock for 05 merks 

Ittem for nien ean the widow yr a kinock for 05 merks 

Ittem to Alexr Dingwall yr a halfe clitick for 10 merks 

Ittem to William Ross yr a clitick free for his service 

Mor he has for his service on boll on stone on weder 

Ittem to Marie nein donel mc ean vic cool yr a kinock for 05 merks 
Ittem Donald mc iniss yr ane halfe clitick for 10 merks 

Ittem Donald me Coil vic Euin an kinock in 05 merks 

Ittem Mr John Laings for ane kianock payes 05 merks 


The tottall of the Rentall is 1835 merks money rent 138 bolls & ane 
halfe 98 stones 61 wedders & 3 mairts 


Resting of the Cess of Roudale for cropt 701 . . 8&merks 3B 4d 
Item resting for the cess yrof crop 702 . l . 16 merks 
Resting be Strond of cess for 702 . l . 20merks 
Resting be the Minr in Esay for 3 years cesse , . 66merks 
Esay for 702 of cess rest l ; . 20merks 3B 4d 
Item Esay rests of Mairtmony for 702 . ; 0l merks 3B 4d 
Resting be Angus mc ean vic Innis in Kirktown of 

Paby of Cess . . ; i . 03 0 
Also he rests of mairt mony : . Qi 6B 8d 
Ewan mc Eachan in ye Northtown rests of cess . 00 3B 9d 
Niell Morison in Lingy rests 4 merks cess & 2 merks 

Mairt moy . ; . ; ; . 06 0 0 

THE EYE OF QUOPVELL 

Duncan me Curachie yr rests of cess & mairt mony 2 03 4 
Normand me Curachie vic oe yr of mairt 

money . i 0 03 4 
Malcome Mc Caskals son of cess & mairt mony ; 9 00 0 
Normand me Alister rests for 2 years cess in qch he 

payed a cow qch stood but 14 merks . : 24 00 0 


The young Smith & his father of cess & mairt mony 12 00 0 
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Mickle Borrow rests of cess & mairt mony . >. B 00 U 
Midle Borrow rests of cess & mairt mony ; . 45 00 0 
Little Borrow rests cess & mairt mony . , 18 00 0 
Item resting be Nien Gillicalm vic Niell in ee 

2 yetythes . ; . OF 09 0 
Resting be Normand mc Ean in cisad of wities we. UEP 06 8 
Resting be Colin oo in i for 2 years 

tythes . ; 32 00 0 
More for 2 years cesse ; í ; i ; . 16 00 0 
Angus Campbell in Raa 2 years cesse ; . 24 00 0 
William McLeod for 4 years cess of paple . 48 00 0 
William Morison rests of cess . » 08 00 0 
and to remember yt Murdo me gilliphedders cesse 

is to be gotten from Angus mc Ean duy in Esay 676 6 8 


330 6 8 


The Rentall of McLeods pairt of Herrish as it is set on Whitsunday 
1702 years 


NORTHTOWN IN PABBAY 3 pennies 


Sett to Rory me Innish a penny & three farthings yrof for which 
he payes yearly of moe rent 46 mrks 9 shillings Scots 7 bolls 
5 stones 3 wedders 


Sett to Kenneth mce Illechallum Ghlaish ane halfe penny yrof for 
qch he payes of moe rent 13 mrks 4B 4d 2 bolls 2 stons & 
1 wedder 


Sett to Ewn me Eachin ane farthing & ane halfe yrof for qch he 
payes 10 mrks moe rent 1 boll & ane halfe 1 stone & 2 quarters 
& 1 wedd. 


Sett to Neil mc ean vic Neil a farding & ane halfe yrof for qch he 
payes 10 merks moe rent 1 boll & ane halfe 1 stone & 2 quarters 
& 1 wed. 
The tythes of ye town is 6 bol. 


LINGAY 2 pennies 


Sett to Alister mc Hechallum oig the halfe yrof for qch he payes 
30 mrks moe rent 5 bolls & 10 pecks 3 stones & ane halfe & 
two wedders 


Set to Neil Morison ye other halfe yrof for qch he payes 30 mrks 
moe rent 4 bolls & 10 pecks 3 stons & 1 wedder 
The Tythes of Lingay is 4 bolls & a halfe 
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KIRKTOWN 7 pennies 


Sett to Allexr McLeod 3 pennyes & ane halfe yrof for qch he payes 
100 mrks moe rent 12 bolls 12 stones 6 wedders & a Mairt 

Sett to Murdo mcNeil | penny & ane halfe yrof for qch he payes 
45 mrks 9 bolls 5 stons & 4 wedders 

Sett to Rory mc Neil ane halfe penny yrof for qch he payes 15 mrks 
moe rent 3 bolls & ane halfe 2 stons & 2 wedders of qch he 
hase | wed. forgiven 

Sett to Ewn me Neil 3 fardings for 22 mrks & ane halfe 4 bolls & 
ane halfe 3 stons & 2 wedders, he hase the tythes of a farding 
free 

Sett to Angus mc ean vic Inish yr a farding for 7 mrks & ane halfe 
1 boll & 3 firlots 1 stone & 1 wedder 

Sett to Finlay me Ean vic uinlay a farding for 7 mrks & ane halfe 
1 boll & 3 firlots | stone & 1 wedder 

Sett to Huston me ni Ceardi yr 1 farding for 7 mrks & ane halfe 
one boll & 3 firlots 1 stone & 1 wedder 


The tythes of the whole town is seventeen bolls of qch Allexr 
McLeod payes 5 bolls 


ENSAY 


Angus Bayn for ane halfe farthing payes 7 mrks & ane halfe 2 bolls 
& I firlot one stone & 1 wedder 

Donald me ean vic Curchi for ane halfe farding payes 7 mrks & ane 
Halfe 2 bolls & 1 firlot one stone & 1 wedder 

Ferghur mc ewn vic urchy as much land as much pay 

Ean me Choinich vic illephadrick as much land as much pay 

Angus me ean vic urchie & his sone as much land as much pay 

Malcom mc Curchi vic ean due 3 clitiicks ofr qch he payes 11 mrks 
3B bolls & 6 pecks 1 stone & a halfe 1 wedder & a halfe 

Ean me Choinich vic Earghuir ane clitick & he payes 3 mrks 10B 
1 boll & 2 pecks ston halfe a wedder 

John mc ean vain vic curchi dui as much land as much pay 

Ean me Inish vic curchi vain as much land as much pay 

Effrick nine doil vic Inish as much land as much pay 

Anna nine doil vic Inish as much land as much pay 

Ean me Eachin for a clitick & ane halfe payes 5 merks 8B 4d bolls 
& ane halfe & 3 pecks meal 3 quarters butter & 3 quarters of a 
wedder 

Malcolm me ean vic ean vic curchi as much land as much pay 


STROND 5 pennies | 


Sett to Donald Campbell the Lands yrof for gch he payes 70 mrks 
moe rent 12 bolls 6 stones six wedders & a Mairt. The tythes is 
42 mks 


a 
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ROADILL a penny 

Sett to Macum me Rory & his Eee mother a clittick 
& a halfe for : : 

Sett to Ferghuar me Coil in aw a clitig ae 

Sett to Normand mc Rory a clitig for . 

Sett to John mc Hormoid vic Sorle a clitig for 

Sett to Kenneth me Illechrist a slitg for 

sett to Rory me Illechrist a slitig for 

Sett to William mc Rory a clitig for 

Sett to Donald mc Angus ane halfe clitig A 

Sett to Donald mc vic Cuil ane halfe clitig for 

Sett to Angus mce Illechrists relic ane halfe clitig for 

Sett to Norman mc ill ephedir ane halfe clitig for 

Sett to Lochlan me Lachlan ane halfe clitig for 

John me Hormoid vic Neils relict ane halfe clitig for . 

to me enary Huston ane halfe clitig for . 

Murdo mc Cumerade a kinnog for . 

Finlay mc ean vic Conchy a kianog for . r 

Donald mce illebride a kianog for 

William Ross ane clitig free for his service 

Mr John Laing a kianog free 

The tythes is 32 mks 


FINLAYS BAY 


Ms s d 


20 00 00 
20 00 00 
20 00 00 
20 00 00 
20 00 00 
20 00 00 
20 00 00 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
05 00 00 
05 00 00 
05 00 00 


Sett to John mc ean dui ye lands yrof for 30 mrks moe 2 stones 


2 wedders grof he hase 1 stone cheese free 
The tythes yrof is 3 mrks 


DRIMIPHUINT 1 penny 


Sett to Nine ni Ceardi the penny yrof for 50 mrks moe rent 2 stones 


2 wedders & the tythes yrof is eight merks 


THE EYE 


Sett to Donald mc William ane halfe penny for 20 mrks 1 boll 


2 stones 2 wedders 


Sett to Murdo mc ean vic Conchi ane halfe penny for 20 mrks moe 


rent 1 boll 2 stones 2 wedders 


Set to Duncan mec Conchi vic ean vic Coil a farding & ane halfe 


for 15 mks 3 firlots one stone one wedder 


Normand me Curchi vic Ulechallum ane halfe farding a stone a 


wedder 
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SOUTH COPPIPHALL 


Sett to Neil Mc Caskill 1 penny & ane halfe yrof for 45 mrks moe 
rent 2 stones 2 wedders but he hase down 5 mrks moe rent 
hafe st. half ws. 

Sett to John me illespick ane halfe penny yrof for [5 mrks | stone 
1 wedder 

Sett to Malcolm mc ean vic Illechallm ane halfe penny yrof for 
15 mks 1 stone 1 wedder 

The tythes is 21 mrks 


NORTH COPPIPHALL 


Sett to Normand mc Allister 2 pennies & 1 farding in Northtown 
& a penny in Southtown for 100 mrks 5 bolls 10 wedders & a 
mairt 

The tythes yrof is 24 mrks 


SOUTH SCARISTA 3 pennies 


The old Smith & his sone payes for ye 3 pennies yrof 80 mks moe 
rent 3 bolls 4 ston 4 wedders 
The tythes is 21 mrks 


NORTH SCARISTA 


Sett to Malcum Campbell yrof 3 pennies for 80 mrks moe rent 
having ye casualityes for his service 

Sett to Angus Campbell ye penny called the Kirkpenny for 40 mrks 
moe rent 2 bolls 4 stones 2 wedders. He hase got down 1 boll 
1 stone 


MICKLE BORROW 11 fardings 


Sett to ye widdow & her sons ye lands yrof for 130 mks 3 bolls 
4 stons 3 wedders 
The Tythes is 22 mrks 


MIDDLE BORROW 


Sett to Kenneth Morison ye lands yrof for 80 mrks 3 bolls six stones 
4 wedders 


LITTLE BORROW 


Sett to Angus Mc illechallum oig ye Lands yrof for 80 mrks 6 bolls 
8 stons & 4 wedders 
Ye tythes is 22 mrks 


SCALPA & MARVIG 
John Campbell payes for ye lands yrof 180 merks rent allenarly & 
20 mrks of tythes 
The totall of this rentall is 1725 merks mony rent 120 bolls and ane 
halfe 117 stones and ane halfe 80 wedders & 3 mairts 
The Rentall of Mackleods Land in the Haries as it is sett to the 
tennants thereof at Whitsunday 1703 years 
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NORTHTOWN IN PABBAY 3 pennies 


Sett to Rory Mc Innis there a penny and a halfe for 40 mrks money 
rent 6 bolls 4 stones 2 wedders 

Kenneth me gillichlum glasse yr ane halfe penny for 13 mks 4B 4d 
money rent 2 bolls 2 stones and ane wedder 

To neill me Ean vic Neill ane farding and ane halfe for 10 merks 
money rent ane boll & ane halfe ane stone & ane halfe & one 
wedder 

To Angus me gillichrist a farding & ane halfe for 10 mrks money 
rent one boll & one halfe one stone & ane halfe & one wedder 

To Ewn me Eachan ane farding for 6 mrks 9 shilling one boll one 
stone one wedder 

The tythes of Northtown is 6 bolls 


LINGAY 2 pennies 
Sett to Alexr me gillichalum oig the halfe thereof for 30 merks mony 
rent 5 bolis & 2 pecks 3 stones & 2 wedders 
To rorie me Wurchie vic Niell the oyr halfe yrof for 30 marks mony 
rent 5 bolls & ten pecks 3 stones & one wedder. The tythes of 
the town is 4 bolls & 2 firlots 


KIRKTOWN 7 pennies 


Sett to Murdoh Mc Niell a penny thereof for 30 merks money rent 
7 bolls and ane halfe 3 stones & 3 wedders 

To Rorie Mc Niell ane halfe penny for 15 merks money rent 3 bolls 
& ane halfe 2 stones 1 wedder 

To Ewn Mc Niell 3 fardings for 22 merks & ane halfe money rent 
4 bolis & ane halfe 3 stones & 2 wedders 

To Finlay me ean vic Finlay ane halfe penny for 15 merks mony 
rent 3 bolls 2 stones 2 wedders 

To Huston me ni Kard a farding & ane halfe for 10 merks 10 shill. 
mony rent 2 bolls 10 pecks one stone & one wedder 

To Donald me Doill vic Innis a farthing and ane halfe for 10 merks 
10 shillings 2 bolis 10 pecks one stone & one wedder 

To Alexander McLeod 3 pennies & ane halfe for 100 merks mony 
rent 12 bolls 12 stones 6 wedders & a mairt 

The tythes of the tenants 17 bolls & ane halfe of qch Alexander 

McLeod payes 5 bolls 


ROUDALE a penny Merks 


Sett to Malcome mc Rorie & his moyr in law a clitigge & ane 
halfe for l 

To Ferguhar mc Doill in trawe a clittigge for 

To Normand mce Rorie a clittigge for 

To Kenneth Mc gillichrist a clitigge for 

To Rorie me gillichrist a clitigge for 

To William mc Rorie a clitigge for 
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To James Dingwall a clitigge for 

To John oig mc Ean duy a clitigge 

To Wiliam Ross a clitigge for his service 

To Donald mc vic Cuill ane halfe clitigge for 

To Normand me gilliphedir ane halfe clitigge for 

To Angus mc Rorie Huston ane halfe clitigge 

To John Mc Swan ane halfe clitigge for 

To Lachlan Mc Lachlan ane halfe clitigge for service & as much 
for pay 

To John me hormat vic Niells relict ane halfe for 

To Normand me Innis vic Doill vic William ane halfe clitigge for 

Given be the Laird ane halfe clitigge free to Mr John Laing 

To Donald Mc Gillibride a kinock for 

Kathrin nien vic gillipatrick being a poor widdow hes a kinock for 

To Nien vic Cumerad halfe a clitigge 

To John mc Hormat ve Coile three kinnocks at 

Normand me Innis in cropt yrof a clitick 

Florence nin Alister a kinnock for 

Roudal payes of tythes yearly 32 merks & 16 marks of cess 

Sett to Niell me gillichrist the bay Finisbay for 24 merks mony rent 
one stone one wedder 

The tythes of the bay is 3 marks 


STROND 5 pennies 


Sett to Donald Campbell the Lands thereof for 70 merks mony rent 
12 bolls 16 stones 6 wedders & ane Mairt 
The tythes of the Land is 42 marks 


ENSAY 4 pennies 

Sett to Angus Bain ane halfe farding for 7 merks & ane halfe mony 
rent ane boll & ane halfe ane halfe stone & halfe a wedder 

Donal mc Ean vic Currochie ane halfe farding for 7 merks & ane 
halfe mony rent ane boll & ane haife halfe a stone & halfe a 
wedder 

To Alister mc gillespick Alister ane halfe farding for 7 merks & ane 
halfe mony rent ane boll & ane halfe halfe a stone & halfe a 
wedder 

Fergur me Ean vic Wurracnie a clittige & ane halfe for 5 merks 
8 sh 9ds ane boli 2 pecks and quarter & halfe of Kitchen & a 
quarter & ane halfe of a wedder 

To John me Kynnich vic gilliphadrick ane halfe farding for 7 merks 
& ane halfe mony rent ane boll ane halfe a stone & halfe ane 
wedder 

To Malcolme me Wurrachie vic Eanduy & his son John a farding 
for 15 merks money rent 3 bolls one stone & one wedder 

John me Kynnich vic Keircher a clitigge for 3 merks 10B 3 firlots 
a qtr kitchen & gtr wedder 
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To Angus me gillichallum vic Wurrachie ane halfe farding for 
7 merks & ane halfe money rent one boll & ane halfe a stone 
& halfe ane wedder 

John me innis vic Wurrachie a clittigge for 3 merks 10B 3 firlots a 
qtr of kitchen a qtr wedder 

To Evrick nin doill vic innis a clittigge for 3 marks 10B 3 firlots 
a qtr of kitchen & a qtr of a wedder 

To Ann nin doill vic Innis a clittigge for 3 merks 10B 3 firlots a 
qtr of kitchen & a qtr of a wedder 

To John me Eachan ane clittigge & ane halfe for 5 merks 8B 4d 
one boll & 2 pecks ane gtr & ane half kitchen & a qtr & ane 
halfe of a wedder 

To Malcolme mec Ean vic Wurachie a clittigge ane halfe for 5 merks 
8B 4d ane boll & 2 pecks ane gtr & ane halfe kitchen a qtr & 
ane halfe of a wedder 

To Angus me ean vic Wurachie a clittigge for 3 merks 10B 3 firlots 
a qtr kitchen & qtr wedder 

To Donald me Innis vic Ean vic Currachie ane halfe farding for 
7 merks & ane halfe ane boll & ane halfe Halfe a stone & halfe 
a wedder 

Sett to Angus me Coill van a farding yrof for 15 merks money rent 
3 bolls & one stone one wedder 

To McCuish & his moyr a clittigge for 3 merks [0B 3 firlots a qtr 
of kitchen a quarter of a wedder 

Sandie grudir a clitick in Cropt 1704 for 3 merks 10B 3 firlots a qtr 
of kitchen & qtr wedder 

Sett to Finlay Morison & his broyr Niell for 3 years two pennies 
of Ensay with ye penny & a halfe of Eye paying yearly for the 
samen 140 merks 16 bolis 16 stones 6 wedders & ane Mairt. To 
remember that they have 4 bolls & 4 stones free for the first 
year & that they are not to pay their bolls till they take a cropt 
out of the ground qch obliges them to pay the sds bolls the year 
they leave the land 


LITLLE BORROW Il fardings 


Sett to Angus me Gillichallum oig the lands thereof for 80 merks 
mony rent 6 bolis 8 stones & 4 wedders 
To remember yt he has for this year 2 bolls 2 stones & 2 wedders 
forgiven him 
The tythes of this town is 22 merks, The cess is 11 merks & 
mart mony 4 marks 


MIDLE BORROW IJ fardings 
Sett to Kenneth Morison ye lands yrof for 80 marks mony rent 
3 bolls 6 stones & 4 wedders 
The tythes of the town is 22 marks. The cess is 11 marks & mart 
mony 4 marks 
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MICKLE BORROW IÍ fardings 


Sett the lands thereof to the widdow & her two sons for 30 marks 
mony rent 3 bolls 4 stones 3 wedders. To remember that they 
have the bolls stones & wedders for this year. The tythes is 22 m 
mairt mony is 2 marks 

Sett to Malcolme Campbell three pennies thereof for 80 marks mony 
rent. Considering his cesse this year he has gotten both mony 
& casualities free 

Set to Angus Campbell the penny called the Kirkpenny for 40 marks 
money rent 2 boils 4 stones & 2 wedders 


SOUTH SCARISTA 3 pennies 


Sett to the old Smith a penny thereof for 26 merks 9B mony & ane 
boll qch he has free from this year 

Sett to the young Smith two pennies thereof for 53 marks 4B 4D 
of mony rent & 2 bolls 

Also they pay 4 stones & 4 wedders betwixt them 

Their tythes is 21 marks 


NORTH QUOPPUELL 3 pen. 


Sett to Normand MackLeod the two pennies & farding thereof 
together with a penny of the Southtown for 100 marks mony 
rent 5 bolls 10 stones 6 wedders & a mairt 

The tythes is 24 marks & 12 marks cess 


SOUTH QUOPPUELL 3 pennies 


Set to the Minister three pennies thereof for 90 marks yearly rent 
6 stones & 6 wedders 
The tythes is 21 marks 


DRIMNAPHUINT a penny 
Sett to Nien ni Keard ye penny of Drimnaphuint for 50 marks 
monney rent 2 stnes & 2 wedders 


SCALPAY 


Sett to John Og the Land of Scalpay & Marwige for 200 marks 
yearly rent including Tythes. Also it payes 4 marks cess. 


The rests of the silwer dutie of the Herisse and Ills theirto belonging 
for Crop & yeare 1678 and of the yeare 1679 october the 15 day 1680. 


ESAY 
hes payed both cesse and silwer rests 
Item rests the sd finlaye . ; ; 040 00 0 
Item Eane me Coill vaine . : , ; : 001 03 4 
Item donald mak neill vic tackirt . ; : i ; 020 00 0 
Item gillicrist me rorie duiffe ; : ; f . 000 04 8 
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PABA, KIRKTOWNE, LINGA, MIDLETOWNE 


Item Murdo me Neill 

Item Neill me iver 

Item finlay me illichalum glase 
Item Ewine mc illichalum glase 
Item gillichalum glase 

Item finlay me glase 

Item gillichalum me ean reiweich 
Item rorie mc innish 


002 60 
000 il 
003 00 
002 06 
003 03 
000 06 
000 03 
012 00 


Cope h eo h © 


SOUTH COPIFFELL, 7 NORTH COPIFFELL & MIDLE BORROW 


Item ean me allister awinich 

Item normand mcLeod 

Item Ewine me persone 

Item angus meillpadrick 

Item tormod mce innish vic urchie 


042 00 
047 00 
O15 10 
000 10 
000 06 


aSo 


TARRANSAY, HUSSINESSE & SCARP, SCALPA & MARWEGGE 


Item Kenneth Morisone 
Item donald mce urchie voire 
Item Ean oige mc ean vic Innish . 
rests be the chamberland for Sir Normand of ye year 
ninty 1690, the summe eighty scoire marks 
Item Sir Normand rests the whole dutie of crope and 
year 1680 being the summe of ; 


ROADALL 


Item angus dowe me Coill vic innish 
Item Malcolm mce Coill vaine 
Item angus mc allane 

Item angus me Cumra ; 
Item Malcom mc Coill reiwech 
Item Mc coill itrawe* 

Item finlay me vic eane 

Item Mak vic Suine 

Item Ean mc Coill vic Ewine 
Item allister gordone 

Item John dinguall 


Su totalis 


008 00 
019 00 
040 00 


280 


001 00 
006 00 
003 06 
002 06 
004 12 
010 00 
005 00 
003 00 
033 00 
010 00 
056 00 


0 
0 
0 


COO OonOos,Dtmooo 


793 12 10 


*Means ‘Son of Donald from Strath in Skye’. There were MacKinnons 


in Ensay who must have come from Strath. 
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The rests of the Cesse of Crop & years 1679 october ye 15 day 1680 
ESAY, KIRKTOWNE IN PABA, LINGA, MIDDLETOWNE 


Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
item 
Item 
item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 
Item 


AND NORTH IN PABA 


Ean me Coil vaine . , : ‘ . 00 10 
donald me ean vic urchie . ; ; l ; 00 10 
ean dow me Ean vic urchie . . : 00 10 
master Jobn Campbell l . ; 14 00 
angus mcNeill : ; i ; . Ol 00 
murdo mc Neill . , i ; i ; i O1 06 
neill me iver. ; l : ; . . ; 01 00 
donald me allister l . : ; f 60 06 
gillichalum me Neil . ; ; l l l 01 00 
donald mc Neill . i : , l 01 00 
finlay me ean vic unlay . ; , ; ; 01 00 
kenneth mc Ean vic unlay . : : : : 00 06 
Patrick mc Ean vic conchie . : 3 0i 06 
Normand me Neill i . . ; . f 18 00 
angus moire ; ; ; : : . 00 06 
rorie me innish . : ; : : . ; 03 00 
gillichalum oige . ‘ ; . : : 07 00 
ean mc illichalum oige. l 05 00 


DRIMFFONITT, SOUTHTOWNE & NORTHTOWNE OF 


COPIFELLE, LITTLE BORROWE & SELIBOST 


Item Murdo me Ean vic Coil . ; l r : 02 06 
Item ean illespie . : : Ol 06 
Item Ean me alister Swink. : \ : ' : 10 00 
Item the Smith . A ; l 03 00 
Item donald mc williame l f f . ; : 04 00 
Item angus mckenzie . 08 00 
TARANSAY, SCALPA, STROND & ROADALL 
Item donald mc kenzie ; h Ë l 12 00 
Item donald me Ean vic tormod . ; f : 08 00 
Item angus mceillichalum oige f ; f , . 08 00 
Item donald mc urchie voire : í ; ; i 04 00 
Item John Mckenzie . . ; i . ; ; 20 00 
Item angus mc Cumra . . . . 00 06 
Item angus mc allan . t . : f 00 10 
Item me suine : ; i l ; ; . ; 00 06 
Item allister gordone . 2 f ; ; 01 00 
Item rorie mec queine . : f f : i 5 01 00 
Item Ean me illimichell ‘ : : 00 06 
Item mak itire 2 : 3 i ; ; 00 06 
Item mak Coill itrawe . ; : f f ; 00 06 
Item donald baine ; ; ; ; f f 00 06 
finlay me vic eane ; ; ; i f . f 00 03 4 


Suma totalis . i 145 10 € 


iere aeoo a aa a oo a o a am Ea a a a) 
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The accopt of qt Finlay mc Finlay hes given out in the Laird of 
McLeods behalfe since ye last accompt made at rowdill in ann 1683. 


Item given donald mc illechalum vic ean duiffe 

Item mor 5 quarts PCANAY S to John ferguson his 
funerall . : \ 

Mor receaved from angus morison 5 ell of cloath & 
sax ell of plaid is 

given to dowsie ane horse at . 

given to rorie mc Leod twentie ell of linen at 

a plaid james glase at 

william mc allister 8 ell of cloath & 8 ell of linen & 
plaidat . \ 

ducane o’colgan 6 ell of cloath & 8 ell of linnen . 

rorie mc tormod a plaid & 6 ell of cloath & eight 
ell of linen is f f ; 

mor to rorie mc Leod 8 ell ‘of cloath at 

Make korkle 7 ell of cloat & 8 ell of linen is 

donald mc james 12 ell of linen & 6 ell of cloath 

allister mc tormod a plaid & 12 ell of linen 

allister mc williame 12 ell of linen at 

mor seven peice of horse at 

sanders gordon his at 


Summa ts 


The list of ye cous receaved in ye Hearish in 83 of Crop 82 


pairt of 83 


Imprimis dod mckenzie 5 cows at 13 mer per peice is 

williame morisone 4 cows at 13 merks per 
peice is 

kenneth morisone 2 cous at 13 merks per 
peice is : 

nine vic person 4 cous at 13 merks per ‘peice 
is i 

finlay mc ean vic innish 3 cous at 13 merks 
per peice is ; 

allister me illechalm oige 2 cous at 13 merks 
per peice is . ; 

angus mc illespick 2 cous at 13 aiaks per 
peice is È 

ean mc allister awinich 3 cous at 13 merks 
per peice is . 

angus me coill vic ewine 4 cous at 13 merks 
per peice is . : 

angus mc allane on cow at 13 merks per 
peice is i : : ; ; i : 


M 
08 


065 
052 
026 
052 
039 
026 
026 
039 
013 
013 


sh 
0 


Oo oooeoeco oom Oooo © 


R 


y 


o o o o o ē o ä o ē o ē O O 


=) ooooeoocoeso oo Oooo So Om 


Oo o o o o O o fF Ga © 
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finlay mc finlay 9 cous at 13 merks per peice 
is i ; : i ; : 
ewine mc phersone on given to a lues man at 
The sume of ye cous is 37 & yr money exstends to 


Summa 


Item receaved in money ye Cesse being payed befor 


Summa totalis 


117 
013 


481 


251 


1075 


0 0 


I John MakLeoid grant me to have receaved ye above writtn 


particulars wt ye sume of money as wittnesse my hand 


John MakLeoid 


The Accompt of gt Finlay Mak Finlay receaved of the silwer rent 
of the hearish for Crop & yeare 1683 and of 82 years all rests from 
the tenants as follows this accompt being fitted wt them in aprill 1684 


PABA NORTHTOWRNE 


Murdo me Neill yr payed . 

Ean mc Neill vic Coill vic Ean yr payed 
Tormod mc ean glase yr payed ; 
Neill me illichalum glase yr payed 
Make Innish vic illemichell yr payed 
Kenneth mc illichalum oige yr payed 
Malcom oige his Relict yr payed . 


MIDLETOWNE 


Rorie me Innish yr payed : 
Kenneth mce illichalum glase yr payed l 


LINGA 


Malcom g!ase yr payed . 

Angus moire yr payed 

Finlay mc illichalum glase yr paved 
Finlay mc ean glase yr payed 


KIRKTOWNE 


Malcome mc ean reiweich yr payed 

Patrick mc ean vic conchie yr payed 

Ewine me Neill vic Coill vic ean yr payed 
Donald mec Neill vic Coill vic ean yr payed . 
Kenneth mc ean vic unlay yr payed 

Finlay mec ean vic finlay yr payed . 

Donald me illichalum vic ferqr 

Neill mc iver yr payed . 


sh d 


10 00 
09 CO 
C6 08 
12 00 
12 CO 
09 00 
C6 08 


00 00 
00 00 


O1 04 
05 60 
{2 09 
06 08 
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Donald mc allister yr payed . 
Angus mc Neill yr payed 
Malcom mce neill vic coill vic ewine 


ENSSAYE 
Malcom mc ean vaine yr payed 
Ean me kenneth yr payed 
Gillicrist me rorie duiffe yr payed 
Make innish vic kenneth yr payed 
Eane me kenneth vic fergr yr payes 
Finlay mc ean yr payed 
Ean mc coill vaine yr payed . 
Ewine mce coill vaine yr payed 
ean mce ean vic urchie yr payed 
Gillichalum me urchie vic ean duiffe yr payed 
Donald mc ean vic urchie yr payza 
Donald baine yr payed ; 
Eane dow mc ean vaine yr payed . 
Master John Campbell yr payed 


DRIMPHOINT 
Murdo mc ean vic Coill yr payed . 
Donald mc illespick yr payed 


SOUTH COPPIPHELL 
Sandie brouster yr payed 
Ean mc allister yr payed 


NORTH SCARSTA AND FINNISH BAY 


Finlay me finlay yr payed 


MIKLE BORROW 
Angus mc illespicke yr payed 


MIDLE BORROW 
Ewine mc person yr payed . r 
Alister mc illechalum oige yr payed 
Ean mce innish vic illespick yr payed 


LITTLE BORROW 
Donald ye smith yr payed 
Donald mc williame yr payed 
Ean mc iilechalum oige yr payed . 


HORGISBOST 
Tormod mce ean yr payed 
Kenneth me innish yr payed 
Donald mc innish yr payed 


ie 


03 05 00 
07 06 08 
01 i0 00 


07 06 08 


11 03 04 
03 10 00 
07 06 08 
07 06 08 
07 06 08 
11 03 04 
09 10 00 
14 06 08 
06 09 06 
11 03 04 


140 00 00 


030 00 00 
010 00 00 


005 00 00 
065 10 00 


068 00 00 
021 06 08 
009 06 08 
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SELIBOST 
Angus Campbell yr payed 


LOUSKINTYRE 


Wine vic phersone yr payed . 
Finlay mc ean vic innish yr payed 


SCALPA & MARICK 


Ean oige mc ean vic innish yr payed 
Mak urchie voire yr payed 


HUSINESS, SCARP 
Sir Normand McLeod yr payed 


TARRANSAYE 


EYE Kenneth Morisone yr payed . 
RAA Williame Morison yr payed 
Donald Mc Kenzie yr payed . ‘ 
PABLE Angus mc illechalum oige yr payed 
Donald me ean vic tormod yr payed 


STROND 


John Mc Kenzie yr payed . 
mor in name behalfe of dond mec Neill vic Mackie 


ROWDILL 


Rorie mc guien yr payed 

Margatt nine Laughlane yr paved. 
Murdo me conchie yr payed . 

Donald mce illebrid yr payed s ; 
Ean me illechaluim vic innish yr payed 
Ewine mc ean vic Coill vic ewine yr payed . 
Donald me finlay yr payed 

Angus me allan yr payed 

Ean me Coill vaine yr payed 

Mak Coill reiweich yr payed 

Allister gordon yr payed 

Ean me illemicheall yr payed 
Laughlane mc Laughlane yr payed 
Angus me coill vic ewine yr payed 
Dugall me vic cuill yr payed 


Mor Finlay rests for yt he receaved of ye accompt of 


Sandie Brouster 
He rests for Normand McLeod 
He rests for John me allister 


120 


053 
039 


048 
023 


160 


155 


00 00 


04 04 
00 00 


00 00 
05 04 


00 00 


10 00 
00 00 
00 00 
co 00 
00 00 


00 00 
00 00 
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for himself he rests 

for mc ean vic he rests . : l : ; 
for sandie brouster Finlay rests . , \ 
for Mr John Campbell he rests 

for Angus Mc illespic 

for Allister me illechalum oige Finlay rests 


Suma 


016 00 
008 00 
007 00 
008 06 
000 10 
000 09 


090 11 


oonooo 


Ja 


The rests of the silwer Dutie of ye Lands & Illes of the Hearish for 
Crop & year 1683 wch is found to be resting by ye following tennents 


att Rowadall ye first of May 1684 


PAPA: Ballinakill 


Allister mc tormod vic neill rests . 

Malcom me neill vic coill vic ewine 

Finlay mc ean vic finlay rests 

Neill me iver rests : 

donald me allister rests . , 
donald me coill vic illichalm vic ferer rests . 


LINGA 


Finlay me illichalm glase rests 
Ewine mc illichalm glase rests 
Angus moire rests . 
Malcom glase rests 
Malcom me ean reweich rests 


NORTHTOWNE 


Malcom oige his relict rests . 
Murdo mc neill rests 
Tormod mce ean glase rests 


ENSSAYE 
Donald me ean vic urchie rests 


DRIMPHOINTT 


Donald mce illespie yr rests . 
Sandie brouster alias Monro rests. 


SOUTH COPPIPELL 
Ean me allister yr rests . 


NORTH COPPIPHELL 
Normand McLeod yr rests 


006 06 
001 00 


078 CO 


120 00 


2 o o A co 


AAN 
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MIDLE BURROW 
Ewine me pherson yr rests . ; ; l f 035 06 8 
Alister mc illichalme olge rests . ; . f 008 06 8&8 
LITTLE BURROW 
donald mc williame yr rests . , : f 004 02 0 
ean mc illichalm oige rests . ; ; . : i 002 00 0 
HORGISBOST 
Kenneth mce innish rests i . ; A . 009 06 8 
Donald mce innish rests . i ‘ ; f 005 06 8 
LOUSKINTER 
Finlay mc ean vic innish rests . : : ; 026 09 0 
TARRANSAY 
donald mc Kenzie rests . ; ; . ; : 008 08 8 
Kenneth Morisone yr rests . s, : i . 024 03 4 
Wiliame Morisone yr rests . : f : f ; 014 00 0 
SCALPA 
Mak urchie voire rests . ; i ; : ; ; 011 10 0 
Ean oige mc ean vic innish rests . ; ; : l 038 08 8 


ROADALL rests 


rorie mce guien rests s 7 l i i l . 002 00 0 
Neill mcitire rests . . : ; ; i ; 017 08 8 
Dugall mc cuill rests . ; : : . ; l 019 06 8 
Angus me allane rests . ; ‘ 003 00 0 
Donald mce finlay rests . l : . $ ; O11 08 4 
ean mcCumra rests : i : : : : 006 06 8 
Murdo mc Cumra rests . n : . i 005 06 8 
Finlay me vic ean rests . ; ; ; ; ; 007 OS 4 
Allister gordon rests : : f 010 00 0 
Mak huston vic rests. ; : . r ; : 005 10 0 
John Dinguall rests . f ; . : ; 020 00 O 
Mak coill i trawe yr rests . 005 06 8 


It is to be remembered that Finlay me ean vic innish rests seven 
merks for yt he was resting to Sandie brouster 

Kenneth Campbell rests ane merk & 20 shills & yet for Sandie 
brouster his accompt 

Mor Donald mc Campbell his broyr rests ane merk & 10 shills & yt 
for Sandie brouster his accompt 
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Ane acompt of the beare receaved be Donald me Lauchlane in ye 
instant 1684 from ye tennants 


Ipr. 


Item 


EINSAY 


Donald mc ean vic wurchi vic caskil 
John his brother 

Malcom mc wurchi vic ean dwi 

John dwo mc ean vain . . 
John me kenich wic ill fadric i ‘ 
John mce chenich wic ferchir 

Donald baine 

Ewin mce coill wain 

John me coill wain : te 
Malcom mc ean wain wic wurch wien 
payed of old accompt by Ensa men 
John due mc ean wain . 

Malcom me wurchi wic ean dwi . 
John dwe mc ean wic wurchi wic caskil 
Ewen mc coill wain . te 

John mc coill wain 

angus mc phail 

mor be angus mc phail 

phinlay mc coill wain 

receaved from Strond 


Paba from Malcom glase his sons yr 
Lowskinter from Nine wic pherson 


Memorandum of cloath 


Iprimis 22 ells of cloath 
Item 2 ell of blanket 
Item 18 ell of plaid 


Boll F P 
02 00 00 
01 00 00 
03 00 00 
04 00 00 
03 00 00 
02 00 00 
04 00 00 
02 02 00 
01 02 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
01 00 00 
00 03 00 
O1 Oi 00 
06 00 00 
07 00 00 
01 01 00 


46 01 00 


Ane accompt of yt Finlay mc Finlay hes given out since Feb. 1684 


Itm ean mc ewine given to him a plaid & ye rest in 
Mor given to allister mc williame a plaid & sax ell of 


Mor given to ean mc tormod a plaid at nine ; merks 
Mor given to patrick twell ell linen & eight ell of 


Mor given to donald ferguson in . cloath & linen & 


cloth & linen 


cloath all is . 


cloth all is . . i 


plaid to his man 


a TENPE S 


016 0 0 
016 0 0 
009 0 0 
014 0 0 
025 2 4 
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Mor given to his Lordship ane ston of pitch at . : 003 0 0 
Mor given to his Lordship ane ston of yrone at . . 003 8 O 
Mor given to donald Rosse in his Lordships behalfe . 027 0 0 

Summa . : 113 10 4 


Item mor three hundreth wh he is ye Ladies debtor 
for 7 ; ' . : ; ; l : 300 0 0 
Item mor eighte barrels of salt and 8 merks pr peice is 064 0 0 


Summa . : 364 0 0 


I Finlay mc finlay grants me to be payed of all accompts & every 
particulars yt I could aske or crave of ye right honnarable John 
McLeod of Downbegane preceeding ye day & daitt heirof. As 
wittness my hand befor thir wittnesses. master John Campbell & 
dond ferguson servitor to ye Laird of McLeod the sax day of May 
1684 years 

Don. fergusone witnesse 

Jo. Campbell witnesse 


The rests of the silwer Duties of ye Lands of Hearrish for Crop & 
year 1684 as it is found to be resting by ye following tennents 
written att rowdall ye sixtene day of May 1685 


PABA | 
Kirktoune Mrks Sh ds 
Allister mc tormod vic Neill . , ; i 139 00 00 
Normand mc Neill rests . . 059 00 00 
Gillicalm me Neill vic Coill vic Ewine . 002 00 00 
Finlay me Ean vic Finlay ; 007 10 04 
Angus mc Neill vic Coill vic Ewine 001 11 00 
Linga 
Ewine mc illichallm giasse 002 06 08 
Neill me illichallm glasse 004 08 08 
Normand mc ean glasse i 001 03 04 
Allister me innish vic illimichall 001 05 08 
Midletoune 
Finlay me illichallm glasse 011 01 00 
Northtoune 
Malcom oige, his relicte 007 09 04 
Murdo mc Neill yr 004 03 00 
ENSSAY 
Master John Campbell rests . 048 06 08 


Donald mc ean vic urchie rests 


000 10 02 
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Ewin me coill vaine rests ‘ ; Š 
Ean mc ean vic urchie rests . . 
Angus me phaill rests two merks onlie- 
Neill mc ean vaine rests 

Ean mc phaill rests 


TARRANSSAY 
For Allister brouster mor donald mcKenzie rests 
Raa 
donald mckenzie rests ‘ Í 
Pablie 


donald mc ean vic tormod rests 
angus mc illichalm oige rests 
Eye 
Kenneth Morisone rests 
Williame Morisone rests 
MARRAGE & SCALPA 

ean oige mc ean vic innish rests 
Mak verchie voire rests 

LITTLE BORROW 
ye Smith yr rests 
ean mce illichalm oige rests . i 
donald me williame rests 

HORGIBOST 

Kenneth me innish rests 
donald mc Innish rests five meks 

MIDLE BORROW 


Alister mec illichalm oige rests 
Ewine mc pherson . 
Donald mctormad vic Ewine 


DRIMPHOINT 
Murdo mc ean vic coill rests 
donald mc illespie rests . 
Sandie grudire rests 

LUSKINTIRE 
Finlay mc ean vic innish rests 
Nine vic pherson rests 


SELIBOST 


002 02 06 
008 00 00 
002 00 00 
006 06 08 
000 03 04 


001 10 00 


029 08 08 


O11 00 00 


010 04 04 


054 00 00 
034 00 00 


O51 13 00 
011 05 08 


004 04 00 
004 00 00 


016 06 08 
005 09 00 


030 0 04 
057 03 04 
007 06 08 


004 00 00 
007 08 04 
007 06 08 


030 09 00 
061 04 04 


It is to be remembered yt ye sd Angus is payed in seven barrels of 


salt in this accompt for Crop & Year 1684 


Fa 
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SOUTH COPPHEALL 


John me allister awinich rests 


NORTH COPPBHEAL 
Normand mc allister rests 


ROADALL 


Rorie mc guein rests 

neill mc itire rests 

dugall me vic cuill rests 

angus me allan vic ewine rests 

donald mce finlay vic illipatrick rests 

ean me innish vic cumra rests 

murdo mc cumra rests 

Mak coill itrawe rests 

Finlay mc vic ean rests . 

Allister gordon rests l : ; 
John dinguall rests r f ; . ; 
ean mc illimichell rests . 

ean mc coill vaine vic thomasse rests 

mak coill reweich rests 

donald mc Laughlane rests 

margatt nine Laughlane rests 

murdo mce illisse rests . : j 
angus dowe yr rests ; : ; \ 


it is to be remembered yt this Mast anise *theithes 


is included 
laughlane me laughlane rests 

Finis 
*theithes -— tithes or teinds 
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113 06 08 


286 00 00 


015 00 00 
029 02 00 
020 06 08 
003 00 00 
023 01 08 
006 06 08 
005 02 08 
005 06 08 
008 02 00 
010 00 00 
033 00 00 
002 00 00 
001 06 08 
005 10 00 
021 00 00 
020 00 00 
000 03 04 
011 06 08 


005 03 04 


The Rentall of the Lands & Illes of ye Hearish for Crop & Yeare 


eightie five. 


An nott of the Laird mcLeod his third of ye theithes of ye land of 


ye Hearrish 
STROND 


John McKenzie payes 

Roadall, ye tennents of ye sd ands paves 
Finnishbay ye said lands payes 

Drimphoinnt ye tennents of ye sd lands Des 


South Copiphall, John McLeod for two penice & ane 


half penice yr payes , 
Archibald Campbell for ane halfe pennie yr payes 


050 00 00 
032 00 00 
003 00 00 
008 00 00 


017 00 00 
008 00 00 
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Northtowne & ane pennie in Southtowne Normand 


McLeod payes 


South Scarsta ye Lairds pairt of ye theithes of ye sd 


lands 


Bernaray ye sd Iland payes of ye ‘theiths eae four 
bolls halfe meall halfe beare being ye Lairds his 


third pairt of ye theiths of ye sd Hland 


Summa is 


024 00 00 


012 00 00 


300 00 00 


Ane nott of ye Cesse of ye land of ye hearish as it is payed per 


pennies & paying four merks per pennie land 


Paba Kirktowne payes 
Linga 2 pennies payes 
Midletowne on pennie payes 
Northtowne 3 pennies payes 
Enssay 4 pennies payes : 
Eye ane pennie & ane halfe . t 
Southtowne copiphaill five pennies payes 
Northtowne in copiphaill two pennies payes 
Mikle borrow eleven farthens payes . 
Midle borrow & Finishbay 13 farthens 
Little borrow eleven farthens 
Horgisbost two pennie & ane halfe payes 
Tarransay eleven pennies payes 
Selebost 2 pennies payes 
Louskintir three pennies payes 
Scalpa on pennie payes . . r 
Strond five pennies payes 
Roadall on pennie payes : 
Scarasta & Finnishbay 4 pennies & ane ` halfe 


Summa 


028 00 00 
008 00 00 
004 00 00 
012 00 00 
016 00 00 
006 00 00 
020 00 00 
008 00 00 
042 00 00 
O13 00 00 
011 00 00 
010 00 00 
044 00 00 
008 00 00 
012 00 00 
004 00 00 
020 00 00 
016 00 00 
018 00 00 


249 00 00 


The rests of the lands of the Herrish for crop and yeir 1685 as it is 
found to be resting be the following tennents Wrin at Roadell the 


9 day of June 1686. The cess money included 
PABA Kirktowne 


Itm imprimis resting be allister me hormoid ve neil . 


Itm resting be mecguien | 


Iem resting be gillichallm mc neill vic coill x ve ean 


Iem resting be finlay mc ean ve iunlay . 
angus mc neil ve coill ve ean . 
donald me Neil . i : f : 


Mks s d 


139 00 00 
118 00 00 
002 00 00 
007 10 00 
001i 10 00 
001 09 08 
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Ewine me Neil 

Neil me Ivor . 

Ionaid me illichalim ve eighus 
Donald Mc alister . 7 


LINGA 


Rests be eain mce illichallm glaish 
Neil mce illichallm glaish 
Normand mc ean glaish 
Alister mc innas ve illmichell 
Gillichallm mc ean revich 
Ean me neil ve coill vc eain . 


MIDDLETOWNE 


Donald me illichallm glaish . 
Finlay me illichallm glaish 
Kenneth mce illichallm glaish 


NORTHTOWNE 


Rorie mc innas ve coill ve ean 

Murdo me neil 

Kenneth me illichallm oig k 
Malcom oig his relict . ; : r 


ENSAY 


Master John Campbell rests only threati ane marks and 


ane half 
Donald me ean ve Vurachie 
Ewine mc coill baine 
Ean me coill baine 
Angus mc phail 
Ean mc phail. 
Ean dow me ean vain 
Angus me coill vain 
Angus mc ean dow vic ean vain 
Fan me chainich ve erchar 


ROADELL 


Rorie mc guien . ; , te 
Neil mc itire . 
Dugall me cuill 


Rests be John Dingwall being payed of qt he wrought 
of his work furth and from this sd the 12th June 


1686 
Angus mc allian vic ewine . 
Donald mc eunlay vic illephadrick 
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Ean me innis ve coumrait : : 
John dow mc ean vain . l l i \ 
Donald me coill in traw 

Finlay mc ve ean 

Allexander Gordone 

Ean me coill vaine ve Harmord 

Padrick me coill rewich 

Margaret nien Lauchline 

Murdo me illish 

Angus mc coill ve ewin 

Laughline mc Lauchline 


SOUTH COPEPHAILL 


Item rests be Johne me allister . 
NORTH COPEPHAILL 


Normand mcealister : 
being payed for his 10 oared boat 


DRUIMPHUINT 
Rests be ye widow yr 
Donald me illespick 

MIKLEBORROW 
Angus me illespick 

MIDLEBORROW 


Allister me illichallum ki rests fortie two merks & 


ane halfe 
Donald mc hormoid ve eowin 
Ewine mc phersone 
Ewine me virchie ve ewine 


LITTLEBORROW 


Donald mc ulliam ve illichallum 
ean mc illichallum oige i 


HORGIBOST 


Kenneth mc innas ve coill ve conchie . 
Donald mc innas vic coill ve conchie 


SELEBOST 
Angus Campbell 


LOUSKINTIRE 


Nien ve phersone the widow rests eleven merks 
Finlay Campbell 
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MARICK in SCALPA 
John oge mc ean ve innas . . : ; . 065 08 04 
Donald mc illichallum ve wurehiCy voir . , ; : 015 09 04 
HUSINESS and SCARP 
Iem rests be Sir Normand McLeod ; i : 160 00 00 
EIE in TARRANSAY 
Rests be Willlame Morisone l : ; . te 024 00 00 
Kenneth Morisonc . ; . A } . 016 00 00 
RAH 


Donald Campbell rests eightie merks his plaid being 
allowed 


PABLE 
Angus me illichallum oige . ; . À ; i 022 04 04 
Donald mc ean ve hormoid . : ; : ; 031 09 04 
SKARISTA 
Rests be the widow rachell nien ean vec innas . P 075 06 08 


Ane accompt of I have received from the tenents of the herris at 
1686 Written at Rowedall ye 18 day march 1687 


BALLINIKILL Mks sh ds 
Impris fra Nie vick guine . ; ; 028 00 00 
Ittem fra donald mc neill vick dond wick ean . ; 090 01 0 
Ittem fra rorie mc niell vick dond vick ean . i : 009 03 0 
Ittem fra ewen mc niell vick dond vick ean : 012 04 0 
Ittem fra angus mc niell vick dond vick ean ; l 009 00 0 
Ittem fra donald mc illichallum vic ferchar . l ; 009 00 0 
Ittem fra niell mc Iver ; l 007 00 0 
Ittem fra Kenneth mc ean vick finlay . i 001 06 8 
Ittem fra Finlay me ean vick finlay . ; i 007 00 0 

LINGAY 
Ittem fra Ewen me illichallum glasse ; ; , 009 06 08 
Ittem fra niell me illichallum glasse . . . 007 00 00 
Ittem fra normand mc ean glasse . . : 005 00 00 
Ittem mallcom mc ean reveiche . : . : : 001 00 00 
Ittem fra alister mc illivichell : ; l . . 007 00 00 
ittem fra John me donald vick allen . : ; . 000 10 00 
BALLIMEINEICHE 

Ittem fra finlay me illichallum glasse . f ; ; 012 07 00 
Ittem fra kenneth mce illichallum glasse f 009 03 08 


Ittem fra donald me illichallum glasse j . R 014 00 00 
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NORTHTOWNE 
Ittem fra Rorie me inis vick don: vick ean 
Ittem fra Murso mce niell vick donld vick ean 
Ittem fra kenth mce illichallum oige 


ENSAY 


Ittem fra John dow mc ean vain . . 
Ittem fra angus mc ean vick vorchie . s 
Ittem fra donald me ean vick vorchie . 
Ittem fra Ewen me donld vain 

Ittem fra angus mc donld vain 

Ittem fra John mc keneth vick fercher 


Ittem John mc keneth illifadrick . . : : 


Ittem fra angus me faill 
Ittem fra angus mc ean dow vick ean vain . 
Ittem fra Mallcom me ean vain 

Ittem fra mallcom mec vorchie vick ean daw 
Ittem fra John mc donld vain . 


ROWEDELL 
Ittem John me illichallum vick innis 
Ittem John roy mc vick Dowlle 
Ittem fra donald mc vick Dowlle 
Ittem fra Ewen mc donld vick ewen 
Ittem fra donid mc illivride . 
Ittem fra Pattreck mc donald owiciche 
Ittem fra Margratt nie lauchlan 
Ittem fra Rorie mc guine 


DRIMFUNTTE 
Itt. fra mine cearde ye widow ; \ 
Ittem fra John me illespick down 


SOUTH COPEFELL 
Ittem fra John mce allister 


BORROW vore 
Ittem fra angus ilespeck 


BORROW MENECHE 
Ittem Alister me illichallum oige . \ 
Ittem john mc illichallum oige 
Itten Ewen mec vourichie vick ewine 


BORROW WIG 
Ittem fram the Smith 


Ittem fra donld mc niell vick ewen i , 4 


Ittem fra John mc huisston vick ewen 
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038 00 00 
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_ 080 00 00 


068 05 00 


012 09 00 
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034 60 00 
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Ittem fra keneth me finlay vick ean vick finlay 
Ittem fra keneth mc ilichallume vick do. vick ewen 
Ittem fra Normand mc ean vick hormoid 


HORGEBOST 


Ittem fra normand mc ean 
Ittem fra kennth mc inis , É 
Ittem fra donld mce inis 


LUSKENTTER 


Ittem fra nien vick ferssone . 
Itetm fra nien vick ferssone . 


RAH in TARENSAY 
Ittem fra donald Campbell 


PAPLEY 


Ittem fra angus mce illichailum oige 
Ittem Normand me vorchie 
Ittem fra donid mc vorchie . 


EYE in TARENSSAY 


Ittem fra williame morissone 
Ittem fra donid mc william 


SALPY 


Ittem fra John Oige . . f l 
Ittem fra me vorchie voire in scalpay 


The above written account receaved be me 
Rorie Campbell 


Sume 1396 merks shill 


Ane accompt of qt Rorie Campbell receaved of ye rents 
at Martinmass 1687 at roadill march 2 1688 


BALLNAKILL in pabay 


From Allexr me hormod yr 

Nien vicquein the widow 

donald me neil ve donill ve ean 

Ewin me neil his broyr . 

Rorie me neil ; i 

Kenneth me ean ve eunlay 

Finlay mc ean vic eunlay 

Neill me iver. ; ; ; : : ; \ 
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LINGA 


From Normand Mc ean glaish 


Ewin Mc illichalum glaish 
Neil Mc illichallum glaish 
The widdow nien ilivoir 


The widdow nien neill vc donill ve ean 


Alister Mc illivichell 
Malcum Mcean rewich . 


BELLMEANACH 


Finlay mc illichallum glaish . 


Donald mce ilichallum glaish 


Kenneth Mc illichallum glaish 


NORTHTOWN 


Rorie Mc ingis 


Kenneth Mc illichallum oig l ; 
Murdo mce neill ve donill ve ean . 


ENSAY 


Mallcom me voriche viek ean dow 


Mr John Campbell 
John dow Mc ean vain . 


John Mc chainich ve illiphadrick 


Ingis Mc ean ve curichie 
donald me ean ve curichie 
Ean Mc chainich ve erchar 
Ingis Mc donill vaine 


Ingis Mc ean dui ve ean vane 


Malcum Mc ean vane 
Ingis Mc phaill 


DRUIMPHUINT 


Donald Mc illespick 


The widdow nien na keaird . 


Johne Mc illespick 


ROADILL 


Johne Mc illichallum ve ingis 


Donald Mc ve cowill 
Ean Mc ve cowill . 
dugall Mc ve cowill 


Ewin Mc ean ve conill vic ewin 


Ingis Mc donill ve ewin 
Neill Mc intire 
John Mc illivichell 
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Nien doill rewich . 

Lauchline Mc Lachline 

donald Mc illbried 

donald Mc eunlay ve illiphadrick 
John Mc illpheddir . 
donald Mec Lauchline 

Margaret nien Lauchline 

Donald baine 


Rorie Campbell rests in 1 behalf of his  broyr Sanders 


for rorie mc quien . 
Mor in behalf of Finlay mc ve ean 


Suma totalis 


receaved from ingis mc donill vic ewin 


from Murdo Mce neill 
Ean mc coill vc allan 


Kenneth Mc eunlay ve ean ve eunlay l 
Mor in behalf of Kenneth Mc ilichallum cia : 


From Kenneth Mc illichallm oig . 


Charge 3326 2 0 
2080 
rests to 1246 
Dischairge 80 
dischairge 2000 
SOUTHTOWNE 


John Mc alister 


NORTH COPPHAILL 


Normand Mc alister 


BORROWMOR 


Ingis Mc illespick . 


MIDLEBORROW 


Alister Mc illichallum oig 
Ewin me vurchie ve ewin 


LITLEBORROW 


The smith yr . ; 
Kenneth Mc Finlay . 
Donald Mc Neil ve Ewine 
Kenneth Mc illichallum 
John Mc husteon ve ewin 
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RAA in TARANSAY 
From donald Campbell . 


I in TARANSAY 
William Morison 
donald Me uilliam 


PABILL 
Ingis Mc illichallum oig 
Normand Mc Vurchie 
SCALPAY 
Johnne oig . ; . ; : i 
Me Vurchie vor 
LUSKINTIRE 
Nien ve pherson 
SELEBOST 
Angus Campbell 
HORGISBOST 
Normand Mcean . 
Kenneth Mc Ingis . 
donald Mc ingis 
HUSINESS 


Sir Normand Mc Leod . 


043 06 08 


140 05 04 
052 00 00 


071 00 00 
069 00 60 
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026 00 00 
172 00 00 


037 06 08 
009 06 08 
011 00 08 


160 00 00 


Ane accompt of qt Rorie Campbell receaved of the rents of the 
herries of cropt & year 1688 Wrin at dunbegan april 5th 1689 


ROADILL 


Itm From donald Mc ingis vc ean ve rorie . 
Johne Mc illichallm ve ingis . : : 
John Mc illiphedir . : ; ; 7 
Donald Mc Lauchline 
Lauchline Mc Lauchline i ; 
Rorie Mc guian . : : . n 
don. Mc ve cowill . 

John roy Mc ve cowill 
donald Mc illibried 


NORTHTOWN IN PABBAY 
Rorie Mc ingis 
Murdo Mc neill . i ; : ; 
Ewin Mc illichallm glaish . ; 


Mks Sh d 
087 00 00 
023 00 00 
020 06 08 
007 06 08 
O01 00 00 
004 00 00 
009 00 00 
005 00 00 
002 00 00 


046 00 00 
022 00 00 
008 00 00 
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MIDLETOWN 


kainach Mc illichallm glaish 
Donald Mc illichallm giaish . 
Finlay Mc Jichallm glaish 
Normand Mc ean glaish 
Allister Me illivichel] 


BALLNAKILL 
Rorie Mc Neill vc don. ve ean 


donald Mc neill .  . 2 ws i sti sti 


Ewin Mc neill 

Neill Mc iver 

Donald Mc illichallm ve > erchar 
gillichallm Mc ean rewich 


Angus Mc neill ve donill ve ewin . ; x 


Finlay Mc ean ve eunlay 


ENSAY 


Malcom Mc ean vain 

John Mc chainich ve erchar . 
Gillichallm Mc vurchie ve ean dui 
Ingis Mc ean ve vurchie ve taskill 
Ingis Mc conill bane . 
Ingis Mc ean dui ve ean vaine 
John dow Mc ean vain 

Ingis Mc phaill , 

John dow Mc conill ve ean dui 


LUSKINTIRE 
Malcolm Campbell 
RAH 
Donald Campbell 
PABLE 


Angus Mc illichallm oig 
Normand Mc vurchie ve ean ve tormod 


EYE in TARANSAY 
William Morison ', l l 
donald Me ulliam . 


HORGISBOST 
Normand Mc ean . 
Kenneth Mc ingis ve coill ve ‘conchie 
Donald Mc ingis 
SELEBOST 
Angus Campbell 
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BORROWVEG 


Kenneth Mc neill ve coill ve ewin 
John Mc husteon ve ewin 
William ross 


BORROWMEANACH 
Keneth morison . . ; ; R r 


THE TWO SCARASTAES 
The widow & Rorie Campbell 


HUSINES 
Sir Normand Mc Leod . 


SCALPA 
John oig . ; f i. 


Ane account of cloath receaved be Neill me tormod 
from the tennants in herries of cropt 1688 


From Rorie Mc neill in pabay 8 ells linnen . 

From Johm Mc illipheddir a plaid eight ells of cloath 
& two pairs shoes inde 

Fm Ang. Mc douill ve ewin for ane horse 

From Murdo mc neill in pabay 4 ells cloath f 

From rorie me ingis in paby & plaid & 10 ells cloath . 

Fra Ewin Mc will. 7 ells linnen 2 ells tartan f 


The abov wrin account is to be allowed to the forsd 
tenants at connt & reckoning wittness my hand at 
dunbegan the nynth of March 1689 years 

Mor fra don. Mc will. 7 ells linnen f 
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STRATH, SKYE, IN THE 
MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By NEIL J. MACKINNON, M.A. 


19th January 1979 


This paper is largely concerned with the years between 
1830 and 1855, but I shall also be making references 
to aspects of life in the earlier part of the century. These 
have been dealt with more fully in an earlier paper (T.G.S.I. 
Vol. 50). 

In this earlier period there were a number of develop- 
ments affecting the parish and the Highlands and Islands 
as a whole. Among these were — the continuation of 
‘lotting’, the extension of large-scale sheep rearing and 
changes brought about by ‘improvements’ and the after- 
math of the Napoleonic Wars. 


The Position in 1840 


The compiler of the New Statistical Account of the 
parish was the Rev. John MacKinnon who succeeded his 
father as minister in Strath in 1825. 

The landscape of the parish is given some prominence 
in this Account. Sir Walter Scott visited Skye in 1814 and 
in his ‘Journal’ and elsewhere, notably in verse in the ‘Lord 
of the Isles’, he extolled places such as Loch Coruisk, in the 
Cuillins, and Spar Cave. His description of Loch Coruisk, 
beginning — 

For rarely human eye has known, 
A scene so stern as that dread lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone 
ecame an ever-present feature in guidebooks about Skye. 


By 1840 there was a small influx of visitors from the 
south every summer. The landscape was particularly 
attractive to those nurtured in the Romantic Movement. 
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Amateur geologists, such as James McCulloch, were also 
interested because of the complexity of rock formations in 
the parish. There are sedimentary and igneous rocks of 
widely differing geological ages, as well as fossil remains 
and features of glaciation. McCulloch published his findings 
in 1819. Spar Cave was also much visited. 

In the mountainous areas deer and other game were 
hunted by the gentry and fresh-water fishing was becoming 
increasingly popular. Gamekeepers were being settled in 
convenient places, such as at the head of Loch Ainort and at 
Strollamus. These men were sometimes at odds with crofters: 
on one side because of the depredations of deer on crops 
and, on the other, because of poaching and the disturbance 
of game. One gamekeeper is still remembered in song for 
his part in banning the deer-forest to a noted huntsman, 
Norman Nicolson — 





’S gann gun dìrich mi chaoidh 
Dh’ionnsaigh frìthean a’ mhunaidh; 
’S gann gun dìrich mi chaoidh. 


Fhuair mi litir bho na h-uaislean, 
Nach fhaodainn luaidh a chuir an gunna. 


’S tric a mharbh mi fiadh nan ard-bheann, 
Air na glinn a b’aille culaidh. 


Ach o’n dh’fhas an lagh cho làidir, 
’S feàrr bhi sàbhailt o gach cunnart. 


Pàdruig Mór aig Ceann Loch Aoineord, 
Rinn e’n fhoill ’s cha d’rinn e buinig. 


A number of men from the parish had served in the 
wars, mostly in the Highland regiments, and stories of 
‘Cogadh Bhonaparte? persisted for generations. Some 
members of tacksmen’s families distinguished themselves 
during the wars and a number attained high rank, e.g. Sir 
John Macdonald, son of the tacksman of Scalpay and uncle 
of Norman Nicolson, the hunter aforementioned, was 
Adjutant-General of the Army in 1840. Although clan ties 
were becoming somewhat tenuous, a number of clansmen in 
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Mull, in 1823, petitioned the recognised MacKinnon chief, 
who was moderately rich and lived in England, desiring him 
to purchase the ancestral lands —- members of his family, 
too, had served with distinction in the army. 

Thatched black houses were still the common dwellings. 
As the NSA puts it — “The cattle and poultry are generally 
to be found under the same roof with the rational inmates 
and separated only by a ‘tallan’ or partition, for the most 
part made of stone or wattled work, a few feet in height.” 
There were signs of progress, however, notably in the 
villages of Kyleakin and Broadford. In Kyleakin, the 
proprietor, with assistance from the British Fisheries 
Society, had built a dozen good, slated houses at the 
beginning of the century. The hoped for fishing industry 
did not materialise; the fishermen did not have the capital 
resources and markets were too distant. The herring fishery, 
indeed, had declined greatly by 1840, although prosecuted 
vigorously: “. . . where sixty or seventy vessels could 
formerly be loaded in a few weeks,” states the NSA, “one 
could not now be loaded in the course of a whole season”. 
There were some shops and a good inn in Kyleakin by this 
time, while at Broadford, which was in a central situation 
in the parish, a good inn, two shops, a mill and a smithy 
were now established. A pier had been built at Broadford 
in 1807. 

Legal business was mainly conducted from Edinburgh. 
Lachlan MacKinnon of Corry was Sheriff in Skye in 1826; 
he was accompanied by Joseph Mitchell, the noted civil 
engineer and author, on one of his rounds that year. Minor 
courts were held in the open air; occasionally a formal 
court was held in Portree. At an open air court at Sconser, 
at which Mitchell was present, both sides in dispute stated 
their case or gave evidence in Gaelic and then judgement 
was given. 

An incident of the time may illustrate how people 
might try to administer their own type of justice. In 
1798, Lt. Norman MacLeod of Lochbay in Waternish, was 
killed in a duel by Macdonell of Glengarry. Many years 
after, Glengarry visited a fair in Portree, in the company 
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of Lord Macdonald. There were a number of relatives 
of Lt. MacLeod, and other MacLeod clansmen, at the fair, 
and when news spread that Glengarry was present, a large, 
angry crowd gathered at the inn, where the gentry were 
dining, demanding that Glengarry be delivered up to them. 
Corry, as Sheriff, spoke to the crowd, asking them not to 
forget the laws of hospitality, but as the crowd refused to 
disperse, Glengarry was smuggled out by a back entrance, 
from which he immediately rode off to Kyle Rhea. However, 
his staghounds (of which he was very proud) were mutilated, 
their ears and tails being cut off before they were allowed 
to leave with Glengarry’s gillies. 


Pressure of Population 


There was a considerable rise in the population of the 
parish in the first forty years of the century. In the 1801 
Census Return the figure was 1748; in 1841 it was 3,150 — 
almost double. The Census Return of 1851 showed a further 
increase to 3,243. Thereafter, each census (except that of 
1881) revealed that the population was ever decreasing. 
The population peak in Skye as a whole, taking Census 
Returns, was in 1841. It seems likely that the Strath 
population was at its highest about 1837, taking the evidence 
of the NSA, which states that the parish contained 3,450 
persons in that year, and that 200 had emigrated to 
Australia between 1837 and 1840. A breakdown of the 
Census figures for 1841 shows that half the population was 
made up of young people under twenty years of age; indeed 
the number under fifteen forms over a third of the whole. 
It is also noteworthy that the number of males in proportion 
to females becomes much less in the category ‘twenty years 
and upwards’. This may have been due, not only to female 
longevity, but to male emigration. Footnotes to the 1821 
Census Return comment: ‘Three females in Strath parish 
upwards of 100 years of age. . . . The sub-division of farms 
into small lots appears to prevail in this parish and generally 
in the Isle of Skye.’ In the 1831 Census the rise in popula- 
tion is attributed to the latter cause. 
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The pressure of population gave rise to the practice of 
sub-dividing a ‘lot? among members of a family, as they 
got married. This caused hardship for everyone, especially 
after the collapse of the kelp trade and in the bad years 
for fishing, as the small portions of land available were 
utterly inadequate. A regulation on Lord MacDonald’s 
estate specified that a tenant bringing an extra family on to 
his holding would be evicted. This rule was of twenty years 
standing in 1841 but had not been used very often in the 
past — for humanitarian reasons, it was stated. However, 
it was being enforced strictly by 1841, as population and 
poverty increased. One result was that early marriage was 
discouraged. 

Large numbers of men and women left their homes to 
seek employment. Increasing numbers had been leaving in 
the years before 1841. One traveller to Skye (Miss Sinclair, 
in Scotland and the Scotch 1840) says: “Troops of men were 
flocking along the highway, with bags of meal slung over 
their shoulders . . . going in search of work.” The men 
were employed in fishing (especially in the north-east of 
Scotland), on farms and at public works in the Lowlands; 
some went to seasonal occupations, such as sheep ‘smearing’ 
in the Badenoch area. Women journeyed to the Lothians 
(‘Loudie’) and Fife at harvest time and were employed as 
reapers. An unfortunate side effect of this mobility was that 
infectious diseases were sometimes contracted in the south 
and brought back home. 

Irish labour competed with Highlanders for harvest work. 
In 1841 the fare from Northern Ireland to Glasgow was 
from 6d to 1/-, while the fare by steamboat from Skye to 
Glasgow was from 10/- to 12/-. 

Rev. Thomas Grierson, writing in 1856, tells of a steam- 
boat journey between Ullapool and Glasgow: “At Broadford 
and all along we had fresh accessions of shearers and herring 
barrels .. . I came on deck at a very early hour to see the 
Mull of Cantyre ... the appearance of the deck was indeed 
interesting, covered as it was from stem to stern, paddle 
boxes and all, with poor Highland reapers. Most of them 
were asleep, some were singing their native Gaelic airs, and 
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a few were knitting stockings in the grey light of early 
dawn.” 

During the construction of the Caledonian Canal, 300 to 
400 men from Skye annually went to work on the project, 
receiving £10 to £15 per half-year. They also worked on 
public roads in Glengarry, Kintail, Lochalsh and Loch- 
carron. Money sent home helped to pay rents and buy 
necessities. It was in 1803 that the government, concerned 
about the extent of emigration, initially granted £20,000 
towards the making of roads and bridges in the Highlands; 
further grants were made for the same purposes over the 
next twenty years. In 1807 the making of roads commenced 
in Skye. 

The common diet was simple, ‘potatoes and herring, 
varied with meal and milk’ — according to the NSA. 
People wore home-made woollen clothes which they were, 
according to the same account, ‘very expert at dyeing 
almost all colours’. 

The collapse of the kelp industry, the increased popula- 
tion and the lack of employment caused much misery. Miss 
Sinclair, who visited Skye in the late 1830’s relates: “Nothing 
can be more depressing than to witness the ruinous effects 
produced in Skye by the disuse of kelp .. . and here, 
thousands who could once earn a competence, are now 
deprived of their resource, while many whom we saw, 
having already exhausted all their provisions, were wander- 
ing along the shore, picking up shellfish as their sole means 
of existence. To the no small credit of these destitute 
people, not a sheep is ever stolen, nor an article of any 
kind missing .. .? According to the evidence of John Bowie, 
agent for Lord MacDonald, to the Select Committee on 
Emigration in 1841, the kelp industry earned enough money 
for the workers, in the few weeks in which they worked at 
it —- to pay their rents and keep them for the rest of the 
year. Between 1800 and 1810, at an average, from 5,000 to 
5,500 tons of kelp were made in the Hebrides and nearly 
8,800 were employed in its manufacture, according to James 
Macdonald’s Agriculture in the Hebrides. 
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The second reason for unemployment was that public 
works had stopped. The Caledonian Canal was completed 
in 1822 and major road schemes were finished by 1830. 

Thirdly, the herring fishing had much declined and herring 
bounties had been withdrawn. 

Croft sub-division in the time when kelp was profitable, 
fishing good and cattle prices high meant that population 
rose while resources diminished and employment oppor- 
tunities grew less. 

Economic necessity made people leave their homes but 
they rarely desired to remove permanently from the home- 
land. A possibly more comfortable life in the south 
held little attraction for most Highlanders, Their awareness 
of the world about them was still Gaelic; their neighbourly 
relationships with each other were different from Lowland 
ones; old customs, not directly condemned by the church, 
were still maintained. The Lowland environment, both 
rural and in the towns, was, in a number of ways, inimical 
to the Gaelic spirit. The Gael found it difficult to accept 
impersonal orders from an employer who had little interest 
in him, except as labour. The regular long hours of work 
in mills and other manufactories were disliked by men 
and women who, in some measure, controlled their own 
destinies, doing work according to the season and need. 
Lowlanders spoke a different language and had little con- 
ception of or sympathy with Highland life. If people had 
to leave they often preferred the colonies, where they saw 
prospects of becoming their own masters. 

We get an insight into the conditions which could face 
Highland people in the industrial south, in an account 
dealing with the death of three Skye girls, written by the 
Rev. John Forbes, parish minister of Sleat (Weeping in the 
Isles, 1853). Eleven girls (seven from Sieat, four from Strath) 
aged between fourteen and eighteen years, were persuaded 
in May, 1852, by a firm’s agent, to travel to a place called 
Marple, near Manchester. Their parents were promised that 
they would get useful training and some education and 
that they could return home if and when they wished. They 
would work four hours a day for 3s 1d a week and the rest 
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of the time would be spent in reading, writing, sewing, etc. 
However, on their arrival at Marple, the girls were faced 
with conditions very different from what they had expected. 
One girl, Marion Robertson of Tarskavaig, died within a 
few months, after a beating she received in the factory 
in which the girls worked. The employers did not notify 
the parents, who were not aware of anything wrong until 
Marion’s sister, herself ill, managed to write them. It was 
then discovered that the girls were forced to work ten hours 
a day, were given no pay or proper clothes, and that the 
overseers threatened and beat the workpeople with rubber 
truncheons. The girls, after some wrangling, were reluctantly 
released and came home. Two died shortly after as a result 
of the treatment they had received. Mr Forbes decided to 
expose the local agent as an unscrupulous person who was 
taking advantage of people’s poverty. It seems that the 
English firm, hearing of the destitution in Skye, had hoped to 
get labour at the lowest possible terms. The agent, Francis 
MacKenzie, had held out good prospects to the parents of 
the girls saying that the firm was owned by a benevolent, 
religious lady. This agent, who had had a chequered career 
before coming to Skye, was also said to have sold 
shoes in Broadford which he had received from a charity 
for free distribution. To emphasise the destitution in Skye 
to the English firm he had written that hundreds were to 
be seen on the beaches at Broadford and Strollamus, on 
Sundays, gathering shellfish — an allegation which was 
denied vigorously by Mr Forbes’ witnesses. Donald Ross, 
another agent of the English firm, was also alleged to be 
making a flourishing business out of destitution. He had 
solicited contributions to “The Hebridean Society’, an 
agency which was to relieve poverty — but no such society 
existed and Ross appeared to be the only beneficiary. 


Improvements in Economic Activity (up to 1849) 


Farms, especially those of Corry and Scalpay, had been 
much improved by 1840, wastelands having been reclaimed, 
new crops introduced and good farm stock having been 
brought in. The crofters cultivated their ground intensively, 
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being forced to it by increasing population and economic 
hardship. The average area of a Skye croft was between 
four and five acres and it carried an average five head of 
cattle. In 1817 Corry had represented sheep farmers from 
Skye and the western mainland at a meeting in Inverness 
which led to the setting up of a sheep and wool market 
there, a distinct improvement in marketing for farmers 
in the west. Corry and other tacksmen supplied bulls to 
the small tenants and this led to an improvement in the 
quality of their cattle; they were reckoned to be better 
than in other parts of Skye. Male farm servants now got 
from £6 to £10 a year, women from £2 10/- to £7 10/-. 
Carpenters and masons got around 2/- a day, with food. 
Shepherds got no money but were allowed a house, 64 bolls 
of meal a year, the grazing of two cows and from forty to 
sixty sheep. 

Marble was being quarried at Swordale and used for 
paving and in buildings, on stairs and wall panels. Lord 
Macdonald used it in his newly-built castle at Armadale, 
the building stone for which was also quarried nearby, at 
Suishnish. The Ordnance Department used the marble to 
make millstones. The lime-kiln at Broadford was producing 
lime at 9d a boll, with reduced rates of 6d for building and 
4d for land use to locals. Passengers boarding the steamer 
at Broadford had to walk through lime at the place of 
loading and it was said that they could be recognised 
later, perhaps in Greenock or Glasgow, by the lime on 
their boots! 

Various factors were blamed for the decline of the herring 
fishing by 1840. Some even blamed steamboat paddle-wheels. 
The movement of herring had always been irregular, how- 
ever. Loch Slapin, according to the Third Report on 
Fisheries, 1785, had its years of plenty, five or six at a 
time; the cycle recurred, however, only once in every twenty 
years. In Strath, as in other crofting areas, a boat was 
shared by the crew, usually comprising four to six men. 
Some men made a livelihood of fishing more than others 
and in good years made between £3 and £4. They fished for 
cod and ling in the first months of the year. 
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Three markets for horses and cattle were held in Broad- 
ford each year. This village was a distribution point for 
mails, which arrived and were despatched three times a 
week, The minister remembered when mails from London, 
which in 1840 arrived on the third night, took ten days 
on the journey. Mails were sent off by runner to Loch- 
carron and thence to Dingwall by gig. Thirty miles of 
Parliamentary road and ten miles of statute labour road 
had been built in the parish since 1785, There were steam- 
boat services to the south, the first organised by David 
Hutcheson about 1830. During the summer and early 
autumn there was a weekly steamboat from Glasgow; in 
winter it came once a fortnight. The voyage from Skye to 
the Clyde, which not long before, took from ten to fifteen 
days by sailing packet, could now be done in around 
thirty-six hours. There were few piers on the west coast 
in these early days of the steamboat, nor proper timetables. 
The boat would put in to any place where there was a 
cargo or passengers to be uplifted or landed; usually they 
loaded from and off-loaded into small boats. Cargoes were 
generally barrels of herring, bales of wool and cattle. 

Formal education had progressed; there were now five 
schools, one parochial, two supported by parents and two 
supported by the Gaelic Schools Society. People were by 
now aware of the opportunities opening out to those who 
had a good standard of education. 

Peat was the fuel used by everyone. A small seam of coal, 
discovered in the Strathaird district, was never worked, 
except by the smith in that district, who found it “to answer 
his purpose well”. There were three inns in convenient places 
for travellers. 


The Church 


The old parish church at Kilchrist was by now in a 
ruinous condition and services in it had ceased in 1838. 
There had been no seats in it in the eighteenth century 
(the most feeble brought stools); later it was extended and 
seats were provided. It had also been too small and when 
the congregation was large the service had to be taken 
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out of doors, at Cnoc na h-Eireann (between the church 
and Loch Kilchrist). A new church, to seat 600, was being 
built at Broadford, the most accessible place for most 
people. The trustees of Mr MacAlister had fitted out a 
new church in Strathaird in 1839, The minister had pre- 
viously preached from a rock recess, every third Sunday, 
to a congregation which numbered between 200 and 250. 


The ministers of Strath during the nineteenth century 
were comfortably off; to supplement their stipend — 
(£272 2s 6d in 1836 (Report on Religious Instruction) ) they 
worked a glebe of forty-four acres and leased farms, such 
as those of Kilbride (made available to the incoming 
minister in 1825) and Borreraig (after the clearance there). 
As there was no manse, they lived in their own farmhouses, 
first in Swordale, then in Kilbride; they were allowed £60 
per annum because of this circumstance. 


One family supplied the parish ministers for over a 
hundred years. The first, Rev. Donald MacKinnon, became 
the incumbent in 1779; his son, Rev. John took over in 
1825. He had a family of twelve; one son became proprietor 
of the ‘Melbourne Argus’; a second, Sir William, became 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department (on his 
death he left his fortune to the Royal Society, to further 
scientific research). A third, ‘Maighstir Domhnall’, became 
till his own decease in 1888. The present day hospital in 
Broadford bears his name. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, the geologist, stayed with the 
MacKinnon family at Kilbride House on the many occasions 
on which he visited Strath. He became quite familiar with 
aspects of life in the parish. He first came to Strath some 
years before 1859, arriving by steamboat. He was met by 
the minister’s son and his cousin, who conducted Geikie 
the six miles to Kilbride, entertaining him on the way 
(it was after midnight) by singing Gaelic songs at the tops 
of their voices, only ceasing when passing the old church- 
yard of Kilchrist. The Kilbride house had a succession of 
guests during the summer and hospitality was generous. 
Miss Catherine Sinclair, writing in 1840, tells of being 
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conveyed by the minister from the inn at Broadford to 
stay for a time at Kilbride. With the minister she visited 
Corry Lodge, where Mrs MacKinnon, the entertainer of 
Johnson and Boswell, was still living, aged ninety-five. 
Geikie describes the scene at the services in Broadford and 
the emotional response of the red-cloaked or tartan-shawled 
old women who sat below the pulpit. On the third Sunday 
of each month, the minister and his household, including 
guests and servants, crossed Loch Slapin in rowing boats, 
to go to the service in the Strathaird church. One Sunday, 
when Geikie and the rest were approaching the Strathaird 
shore, they heard gunshots; this aroused surprise and horror 
among his fellow-travellers — such a thing was unheard 
of before that time on the Sabbath. It was not a local, 
however, who was disturbing the peace, but an Englishman 
who had rented the Strathaird shootings. 

The Established Church influence was fairly strong in 
Strath; at the Disruption not many people came out at first; 
in many other parishes in the Highlands and Islands, Estab- 
lished Church congregations came to consist of little more 
than the minister and his family; there was a drift to the 
Free Church, however, as its influence spread. In 1840 a 
catechist was constantly employed; there was also a Baptist 
congregation of sixteen, in the charge of a missionary, who 
had been in the parish for twelve years. Lord Cockburn, 
the famous Scottish judge, attended service in Broadford 
in 1841; he reckoned that the congregation numbered 350, 
“all except Corry’s party in the humblest rank. The men 
had almost all strong, blue fishermen’s jackets. The women, 
with only one exception . . . had all on red tartan cloaks 
or shawls and clean mutches of snowy whiteness, with 
borders of many plies. I can’t comprehend how such purity 
can come out of such smoky hovels’’. 

There appears to have been a noticeable change in the 
outlook of the people since the early part of the century. 
A sort of gloom had descended — mainly due, no doubt, to 
congestion, lack of employment and poverty — but, also, 
deepened by the increasing influence of evangelical 
preachers amongst the people. A number of prominent lay 
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preachers came to the fore in Skye and elsewhere and they 
regularly exhorted the people to think less of worldly interests 
and instead prepare more for the after life. Dr John Mac- 
donald of Ferintosh, a powerful orator known as the 
‘Apostle of the North’, preached at Broadford on one 
occasion. His sermon made the people “so agitated that at 
length the parish minister rose in the audience and cautioned 
Dr Macdonald not to set the people mad. To this caution 
the orator paid no heed”. (Lamont, Strath). There was 
no doubt a moral reformation in the habits of many 
people; but there was also a loss, in that the buoyant, 
convivial spirit of past times was, in some measure, replaced 
by pessimism. Old, innocent customs were frowned upon 
as being too worldly or superstitious; labour songs gradually 
went out of use and work became all the heavier because 
of that. Musical instruments, the story-telling art, secular 
songs, convivial gatherings — all were felt to be impedi- 
ments in the way of the evangelical gospel. 

One must not, however, exaggerate the unfavourable 
aspects of this change. Indeed, there is much to admire in 
the courageous and independent line taken up by men such 
as Rev. Roderick MacLeod of Snizort. In his case, the 
views he adopted were at variance with the conventional 
conservatism of those of his own class. Although concerned 
mainly with spiritual matters, leaders of evangelical views 
were also motivated by a desire to alleviate the poor 
material circumstances of many of their fellow men. In 
addition, the old social fabric of Gaeldom was, by the 
mid-nineteenth century, greatly attenuated, Practices 
belonging to the old order, e.g. those concerned with 
knowledge of genealogy, clan lore and sgeulachdan, were 
probably regarded by evangelicals as having little real 
significance in the context of the times. People who held 
such views might thus refer to the traditional sgeulachdan 
and other lore as ‘idle tales’ and regard these as rival 
influences, drawing attention away from the message they 
themselves were proclaiming. 

The parish minister, writing in the NSA inveighs against 
the novel fashions brought in by the easier communications 
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with southern parts: “They are the means of introducing 
into the country a variety of vagrants, such as gypsies, 
ragmen, venders of crockery, tinsmiths, egg-dealers and 
old-clothes men. By characters of this description, manners 
and habits, which were formerly unknown to the lower 
orders, are gradually introduced, such as tea-drinking, 
tobacco-chewing and smoking.” He goes on later... “we 
would earnestly recommend anti-tea and tobacco societies 
to be set on foot here — much more money being uselessly 
lavished on these articles than in intoxicating liquors of 
any description.” 

Crop Failures, Destitution and Emigration 

The writer of the NSA sees agriculture much improved 
since his own younger days; the cas-chrom was giving 
place to the two-horse plough, carts were replacing panniers 
and creels; better varieties of oats were being planted. The 
crops, however, were inadequate to sustain the larger 
population; the people, it is stated, “suffer privation in a 
greater or lesser degree”. In 1836 and 1837 there had been 
a general crop failure bringing “‘alarming destitution” and, 
according to the Account, had it not been for the relief 
provided, following the public appeals of Mr Bowie, Lord 
Macdonald’s agent, and Dr Norman Macleod of Glasgow 
(Caraid nan Gaidheal), “a fearful loss of life must have 
been the consequence”. Systematic emigration is advocated 
to relieve the situation, “holding out such inducements 
as will overcome the ‘amor patriae’ so strongly impressed 
in the breast of every Highlander”. 

Rev, A. MacGregor (Destitution in the Highlands) tells 
us that in 1835 there was a very rainy spring and autumn 
and that the crofters were overstocked because low prices 
left cattle unsold. Many of these perished in the following 
winter. Sowing was late in 1836, owing to cold, wet weather; 
many people kad little or no seed left, in any case. A wet 
summer and autumn followed and there was a snowstorm 
and severe frost in October. There was “heart-rending” 
destitution the following winter. 

As well as scarcity of food, peat had not been secured 
because of the wet conditions. Inverness Courier, Ist March 
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1837... “In this extremity the poor people have lately, 
in some places, been driven to consume their turf huts and 
cottages for fire. They drew lots whose house is to be taken 
down for fuel and who was to maintain the family 
deprived”. After Dr Norman MacLeod’s appeal, com- 
mittees of clergymen and tacksmen, etc., doled out the 
meal and seed which was sent. Lord Macdonald bought 
seed and gave £2,000 to alleviate distress. About 150,000 
people in the Highlands and Islands were caught up in the 
disaster and £250,000 was spent on their relief. There had 
been other bad years in the preceding fifty years, notably 
‘Bliadhna na Peasrach’ (1782), when pease meal was the 
chief food; 1807, when a hurricane flattened crops; 1817, 
when the government helped the needy with oatseed. 
Between 1837 and 1840, 200 people from Strath emigrated 
to Australia and favourable reports sent home indicated 
that they were prospering. The minister was doing “all in 
his power” to persuade his poor countrymen to emigrate; 
he had sent three of his sons to Australia and was going 
to send a fourth. The emigration to Australia was govern- 
ment sponsored, at a cost reckoned to be £15 a head. Most 
Skye people settled on Hunter’s River, New South Wales, 
in a district called ‘Skye’ (Select Comm. on Emigration), 
Six hundred went to Australia and 1,250 to Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward Island in these years. The emigrants 
were assisted by the Destitution Fund and by sums 
advanced by landlords. The emigrants were of the poorest 
class, the vast majority of whom had not been paying rent. 
They had been much affected by the kelp failure. John 
Bowie, landlords’ agent, reckoned that the passage to 
Canada, including food and clothing, would cost a single 
adult £4 Ils 3d average, and a family group member 
£4 Is 7d. A Skye Emigration Society was formed in 1851 
and Queen Victoria became its patron (D. Cooper, Skye, 
1970). In 1853, under its auspices, the ‘Georgiana’ left 
Greenock for Melbourne with 312 emigrants aboard, most 
of them from Skye. One problem about emigration was that 
it was often the breadwinner who emigrated, leaving aged 
relatives behind. In 1839, the ‘William Nicol’ of Glasgow 
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and the ‘Midlothian’ of Leith, carried 459 Skye emigrants 
to Australia, but 264 near relatives, mainly aged, were left. 
One has to keep in mind that there was little chance of 
emigrants to the colonies ever coming back again. 

This sundering of families set people against emigration 
to Australia; besides, they knew little about it, except, 
possibly, that convicts were transported there. Many would 
have preferred North America, about which more was 
known because of earlier emigrations. 

With the population around its peak, Strath, along with 
many other parts of the Highlands and Islands suffered 
greatly during the destitution years of 1846 and 1847 and 
recovery was slow following these disastrous years. In the 
years after the previous great famine (1836/37) much had 
been written about this perennial Highland problem. Some 
‘economists’ advocated that landless tenants should be 
placed in ‘lots’ by the sea, thus becoming ‘improvers by 
compulsion’, by having to break new ground and becoming 
part-time fishermen. However, nothing came out of the 
theorising to forestall famine and, furthermore, the dis- 
tribution of aid in 1846/47 was not at such a low cost as 
in 1836/37. A Central Board of Management, with a large, 
paid staff, swallowed up much of the funds. Ruinous and 
humiliating tests were applied to those requesting assistance. 
‘Relief’ was not forthcoming until people had gone through 
their money capital or store of food. 

For every eight hours of labour on public works a man 
received one pound of meal. A writer of the time gives his 
opinion: “. . . the appearance of the working gangs showed 
how fearfully deficient had been their penal stint of food. 
Instances fell within our knowledge of labourers who had 
dropped fainting on the road, from absolute inanition.” He 
also mentions the folly of the Board in making destitute 
families sell their cow and turning the price into provisions 
before they could apply for relief. He (T. Mulock) goes on 
; “this course of proceeding worked effectually to 
pauperise the people”. 

A Free Church deputation found much sickness, includ- 
ing typhus in Strath, in December 1846. Matters became 
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increasingly worse as the winter progressed. On 15th 
January, Mr MacQueen, Baptist minister, reported that 
the sloop, ‘Lady Keith’, had landed meal and grain at 
Broadford. He continued: “‘The state of the country is 
most alarming. I never witnessed such distress; no money, 
no credit — and this is the case with respect to too many. 
All the meal appointed for this place is now given out. This 
very day, my house was crammed with people in distress; 
and what will be done. I am much afraid after all that can 
be done many will die for want.” 

The Inspector-General, Captain Elliot, estimated that 
56 bolls of meal weekly were required for Strath. Employ- 
ment schemes were drawn up; schemes such as the making 
and repairing of roads and bridges to communities distant 
from the Parliamentary road (i.e. Suishnish, Borreraig, 
Heast, Breakish, Waterloo, Kyle Rhea, Strathaird and 
Scalpay); making a new road from Kinlochslapin to Luib 
on Loch Ainort; making piers at Camusmalaig, Harrapool, 
Breakish, Heast and Elgol; carrying out drainage and clear- 
ing a market stance at Broadford. A number of these 
in later improvements, some appear to have been set aside 
schemes were actually carried out, some being incorporated 
(e.g. the Kinlochslapin - Luib road) and few traces remain 
of others. Destitute women were employed at knitting and 
such like. According to statistics 848 persons were on relief in 
August 1848 in Strath, some being employed in road work 
and children over twelve obtaining relief if they attended 
school. The peak time for the provision of relief in the whole 
of Skye was March 1848, when 8.162 were assisted. 

Landlords, such as MacLeod of MacLeod and Lord 
MacDonald, spent much of their resources in helping their 
tenants; others contributed little, blaming the poor for 
their improvidence. It is clear that landlords were unwise 
in condoning croft sub-division earlier in the century, when 
they needed labour; they later encouraged and forced 
emigration by methods which were too often harsh and 
inhumane; by rack-renting, evictions and annexation of 
grazings. Having no security of tenure crofters were legally 
helpless. Although people were living on the land at a 
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density well above subsistence level, landlords had no 
thought of helping in obvious ways, such as extending 
common grazings or granting more land for cultivation. 
This was shown clearly in evidence submitted to the Royal 
Commission of 1883. 

Even if landlords had turned over land to the crofters, 
however, there was the problem of buying additional stock 
and seed. In addition, some landlords were finding their 
estates burdensome by the middle of the century — cattle 
and wool prices were falling. 

The parish ministers of Strath, on most issues, could be 
relied on to defend the position taken by landlords. In this 
they were no different from many of their colleagues in 
other parts of the Highlands. 

In 1882, in the ‘Celtic Magazine’, the Rev. Donald 
MacKinnon, Strath, excused Lord Macdonald’s relative 
inaction during the 1846/47 famine on the grounds that 
he had been in financial straits. (Around 1852 he was said 
to have had debts of £200,000 but could not sell off parts 
of his estate because it was entailed); the minister blamed 
the clearances from Borreraig and Suishnish (in 1852/53) 
on the trustees of the estates. The editor, M. MacKenzie, 
pointed out that Lord MacDonald still had territorial power 
as landlord and that the deeds had been done in his name. 
The Free Church clergy were more closely in touch with 
crofting people and knew more about their conditions of 
life but they took little part in secular affairs. It should be 
remembered, on the other hand, that they were the first to 
organise a relief committee and make an appeal for aid in 
1846. Great crowds flocked to hear the Rev. Roderick Mac- 
Leod, Snizort, the first and, for years, the only Free Church 
minister in Skye. The Rev. Thomas Grierson, a Lowland 
clergyman (who wrote of the West Highlands in a some- 
what patronising way), visited a Free Church communion 
in Snizort in 1849, at which the Rev. Roderick preached, 
and he estimated the congregation to have been 7000. On 
his journey to Portree, many people, mostly female, had 
crowded on the steamer at Broadford, and other places, in 
order to be present at the communion in Snizort. 
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Aspects of Parish Life (circa 1859) 


Sir Archibald Geikie and Alexander Smith were interested 
observers of life in Skye around 1850, Their writings give 
more human dimensions to the factual accounts. Geikie 
mentions some of the few surviving superstitions and 
customs; the waterhorse of the Black Lochs (Lochan 
Dubha); not making butter at a certain state of the moon, 
etc. Prejudice against the sow as unclean was universal. 


The Strathaird landlord, Mr MacAlister, was said to be 
quarrelsome and eccentric. “He kept inebriates in his remote 
dwelling with a view to their cure by their distance from 
temptation”. Tales regarding him said that he was “by no 
means a teetotaller himself”. Strong drink was to be found 
on his dinner table, of which he partook himself; although 
It was passed round the board the ‘patients’ were not 
allowed to touch it. ‘Patients’ sometimes walked the ten 
miles to Broadford for a glass or two of whisky. These 
unfortunates, who belonged to southern parts of the 
country, are. still remembered as ‘‘diosganaich’? in the 
Strathaird district. Alexander Smith (in ‘Summer in Skye’) 
tells of meeting one of them when he was on a visit to 
Loch Coruisk. C. R. Weld, in 1860, also mentions the 
existence of an establishment near Camusunary, “‘where’’, 
he believed, “the total abstinence principle can be enforced 
with complete success”. 


Mr MacAlister was also on bad terms with the family 
at Kilbride. The latter had found it necessary to put a gate 
across the road, in order to protect their crops from animals. 
The laird resented this; every time he drove to Broadford 
in his dog-cart, he lifted the gate off its hinges and threw 
it in the nearby loch. The minister was contemplating legal 
action when two of his sons took the matter into their own 
hands. The next time the laird passed by and did as before 
they seized and horse-whipped him. They were taken to 
court and fined but let it be known that they would pay 
the fine ten times over to do the same again. The laird 
never removed the gate again but always left it open; a 
boy had to be sent to shut it after him. 
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Crofters, on the other hand, were much more vulnerable 
to harsh treatment from those set over them — especially 
if they failed to turn the other cheek, or, in anger, did 
more than mildly protest. For example, the ‘bàillidh’ of 
the tack of Glasnacille was in Elgol one day, telling some 
of the tenants to present themselves on the tack the next 
morning to do a day’s work — ‘latha ceanail’. He took 
one man by the forelock, saying to him, “Bi ri mocheirigh, 
bi ri mocheirigh!” and was struck by the insulted man. The 
crofter was deprived of his ‘lot’ following this and had to 
emigrate to Australia. 

A red-letter day in the minister’s household was when 
Loch na Sguabaich was dragged by net. Many fish (salmon, 
sea-trout, etc.) were caught. Some were dried and some 
were pickled. 

Geikie vividly describes the anguish of the people of 
Suishnish and Borreraig as they left the district on being 
evicted. This clearance took place in the years 1852 and 
1853, and was carried out by Lord Macdonald’s trustees, 
who hoped to obtain a high rental when the two places 
were united as one sheep farm. Geikie describes the scene 
thus: “. . . one afternoon as I was returning from my 
ramble, a strange wailing sound reached by ears at intervals 
on the breeze from the west. On gaining the top of one of 
the hills on the south side of the valley, I could see a long 
and motley procession winding along the road that led 
north from Suishnish. It halted at the point of the road 
opposite Kilbride, and there the lamentation became loud 
and long. As I drew nearer, I could see the minister with 
his wife and daughters had come out to meet the people 
and bid them all farewell. It was a miscellaneous gathering 
of at least three generations of crofters. There were old 
men and women too feeble to walk, who were placed in 
carts; the younger members of the community on foot 
were carrying their bundles of clothes and household 
effects, while the children, with looks of alarm, walked 
alongside. There was a pause in the notes of woe as the 
last words were exchanged with the family of Kilbride. 
Everyone was in tears; each wished to clasp the hands that 
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had often befriended them, and it seemed as if they could 
not tear themselves away. When they set forth once more, 
a cry of grief went up to heaven, the long, plaintive wail, 
like a funeral coronach, was resumed, and after the last 
of the emigrants had disappeared behind the hill, the sound 
seemed to re-echo through the whole wide valley of Strath 
in one prolonged note of desolation. The people were on 
their way to be shipped to Canada. I have often wandered 
since then over the solitary ground of Suishnish. Not a 
soul is to be seen there now, but the greener patches of 
field and the crumbling walls mark where an active and 
happy community once lived.” There were other harrowing 
scenes at the departure of emigrants. A later writer 
(Lamont) writes: “It is still remembered how at the old 
Broadford pier when the time of farewells to the emigrants 
had arrived some old friends and young lovers had actually 
to be torn asunder, One girl, as the boat began to move, 
screamed and then jumped from the pier after some depart- 
ing friends and was with difficulty rescued.” 

Women did much of the outside work, in the fields and 
tending to cattle. Although this was expected of them, 
there was also the fact that their men-folk were often away 
earning a livelihood for their families. Usually barefoot, they 
a livelihood for their families. Usually barefoot, they 
carried creels of seaweed from the rocky shores and took 
them up the often steep inclines to the arable ground. They 
walked long distances to the pastures to milk the cows. 
The peat banks could be a long way off. Women were 
known to have acted as sheep-herders at sheep gatherings. 

Some women preferred to work outside, but for the less 
robust woman, especially if she had children, the physical 
strain might result in poor health and early death. Stories 
are still told of the hardihood of some women; for instance, 
one is told of the pregnant woman who worked hard in 
the harvest-field at Kilmaree Farm and left only in order 
to give birth to her child; another, carrying a sack of meal 
on her back from Broadford to Elgol (fifteen miles), knitted 
as she walked along. The Pennells, an American couple who 
visited the Hebrides in 1884, were less-disposed than some 
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other writers to view the life of the people from an 
uninvolved or romantic standpoint. They recognised the 
underlying hardship of life when they saw it. Here they 
tell what they saw in the north of Skye: “Here and there 
at long intervals we came to the wretched groups of 
cottages we had begun to know so well. Old witch-like 
women and young girls passed, bent double under loads of 
peat or seaweed, so heavy that were the same thing seen 
in Italy, English people would long since have filled columns 
of The Times with their sympathy .. . We saw no smiles, 
no sign of contentment. On the faces of the strongest 
women there was a look of weariness and pain.” 

The great social occasions were the fairs at Broadford 
and the half-yearly communions. Alexander Smith describes 
the scene (about 1860) as he approached a fair at Broad- 
ford: “In a little while the road was filled with cattle, driven 
forward with oath and shout. Every now and then a dog- 
cart came skirring along, and infinite was the confusion 
and dire the clangour of tongues, when it plunged into a 
herd of sheep or skittish ‘three-year-olds’. At the entrance 
to the fair the horses were taken out of the vehicles and 
left, with a leathern thong fastened round their forelegs, 
to limp about in search of breakfast. On either side of the 
road stood hordes of cattle, the wildest looking creatures, 
with fells of hair hanging over their eyes, and tossing horns 
of preposterous dimensions. On knolls, a little apart, women 
with white caps and wrapped in scarlet tartan plaids, sat 
beside a staked pony, or perhaps a dozen sheep, patiently 
waiting the advances of customers. Troops of horses neighed 
from the stakes. Sheep were there, too, in restless throngs 
and masses, continually changing their shapes, scattering 
hither and thither like quicksilver, insane dogs and men 
flying along their edges. What a hubbub of sound! What 
lowing and neighing! What bleating and barking. Down 
in the hollow ground tents had been knocked up since 
dawn; there potatoes were being cooked for drovers who 
had been travelling all night; there also liquor could be had. 
To these places, I observed, contracting parties invariably 
repaired to solemnise a bargain.” 
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Old customs were now in decline in parts of the North, 
largely due to the disapproval of the stricter Presbyterians, 
and so aiso was the status accorded to traditional story- 
telling and the playing of musical instruments. There were 
instances of pipes and fiddles being burnt by people 
experiencing religious conversion. Though, in 1811, Mrs 
Grant of Laggan could say: “There are few houses in the 
Highlands where there is not a violin,’ one could almost 
state that the opposite was true, half a century later. 

Hugh Miller of Cromarty, the geologist, visited a number 
oi places in Skye in 1844, when he cruised on the west 
coast on the sloop ‘Betsey’, giving support to newly formed 
Free Church congregations in Skye and other places. He 
found Kyleakin to be “a handsome group of houses, 
pieasantly situated on a flat, green tongue of land”. He 
saw what must have been one of the last fires of kelp- 
burning when he was anchored off Kyle Rhea. Miller’s 
account also reveals how difficult it was for sailing vessels 
to negotiate the Kyle Rhea narrows. These boats had to 
wait to the north or to the south, depending on which 
direction they were going, at certain stages of the tide. 

By 1850 the coast of the parish and of the west coast as 
a whole had been charted by the Royal Navy, Captain 
Wood, R.N. being employed in the work. Mr MacAlister 
of Strathaird had erected a high wall and a door at the 
entrance to Spar Cave to prevent indiscriminate entry; it 
had already been despoiled by souvenir hunters. 


Educational Advances 

Agencies interested in advancing education in the High- 
lands had been increasing since the beginning of the 
century; by 1840, in Strath, there were, besides the parochial 
chool, four others. From 1811 the Gaelic Schools Society 
ran schools in Skye; General Assembly schools were 
established from 1825. There were Free Church schools 
after 1843. In addition there were the Churches’ Ladies 
Association schools and subscription schools. The number 
of schools in the parish fluctuated; some schools closed 
down for a time and later re-opened, perhaps run by a new 
agency. 
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The school rolls of the 1820s show that about fifty 
attended the Gaelic Society schools in each place in which 
they were kept. In Heast, surprisingly, there were eighty-five 
on the roll. In 1824 Norman Bruce was the teacher in 
Scalpay and in 1832 Angus Macdonald kept the Society’s 
school in Elgol. There were ninety-two on the roll in the 
latter place in 1831, twenty-three being adults. In 1819 a 
‘Gratis’ school was started in Kyleakin by the Inverness 
Society for the Education of the Poor. Schools of this type 
were set up, it was stated, in areas of great poverty in order 
to rescue the people “from miserable superstitions’, and 
instruction was free. The main aim of these societies was 
to teach people to read the Gaelic Bible, though English 
and the ‘Three Rs’ could also be taught. The parish 
minister informed the Inverness Society that Kyleakin had 
a population of 210, of whom forty-four could read; there 
were fifty-nine children of school age. 

In 1825 there were four schools in Strath, the parish 
school, one each run by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Schools Society and one run by the Inverness Society, 
already mentioned; 437 people could read. In 1834 there 
were seven schools; 453 people could read and 358 could 
write. In 1834 the people who lived near the Sound of 
Scalpay (probably at Strollamus) built a school for the 
Gaelic Society. There was an average attendance of fifty 
and the master read the scriptures on two nights. 

In 1838 the Select Committee on Education in Scotland 
sent out questionnaires to three schools in Strath. The 
replies give us some enlightenment on education and school 
conditions at that time. The average attendance at the 
parochial school in 1837 was 108 (seventy-four males, 
thirty-four females); the ages were from eight to sixteen 
and pupils attended usually for eight years, The subjects 
taught were English, writing, arithmetic, geography, Latin 
and Greek. Monitors were used to help in instructing. 

The hours were 10 o’clock to three in winter and nine to 
five the rest of the year with four weeks holiday in summer. 
The teacher’s house comprised one room, a bed-closet and 
kitchen. There were occasional inspections by the parish 
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minister and an annual one by the Presbytery. The teacher, 
Donald Faichney, appointed in 1832, had been educated 
at King’s College, Aberdeen. His salary was £30, with 
around £5 in addition from school fees, The Gaelic Schools 
Society had started a school in Elgol in 1829. Only Gaelic 
reading was taught. There were sixty-eight pupils in this 
school in 1837 (thirty-four male, thirty-four female); they 
attended between the ages of four and sixteen. Adults, some 
married, attended as well, one of whom was forty-eight 
years old. Three years was the usual length of attendance 
and there were occasional visits from an inspector and 
the minister. Hours of attendance varied; ten to twelve in 
summer, one to four in winter, and from five to eight at 
night; there was a month’s holiday at the beginning of 
summer. Religious instruction was also given and a Sunday 
School was kept. The schoolmaster was a John MacIver, 
from Gairloch; his salary was £25 a year; there were no 
school fees. The Society School at Breakish, with a John 
Macdonald as teacher, had an average attendance of 157 
(ninety-six males, sixty-one females) in 1837. The master 
was to move on to another place when the pupils could 
read the scriptures. 

John Bowie, W.S., told the Select Committee on Emigra- 
tion in 1841 that he was favourable to more education 
being given in Gaelic — not because he was in favour of 
retaining it, but because it was the only language that the 
people knew. Once they were proficient in Gaelic, they 
would quickly thereafter learn English, he believed, and 
this would speedily bring Gaelic to an end! 

To sum up, one may say that improved communications 
during this period were making the parish more accessible 
to the outer world. Summer visitors were increasingly 
in evidence and the attractions of the natural scene were 
becoming more widely known. 

At the same time, however, many of the people of the 
parish were experiencing hardship and destitution — mainly 
due to an unfavourable economy, a high population density 
and crop failures. Those in authority were unwilling to 
alter the physical circumstances of the congested town- 
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ships, e.g. by turning over additional arable and grazing 
land to crofting tenure. They evidently considered emigra- | 
tion to be the best shift for the many caught in circum- 
stances of unyielding poverty. 

The attachment of the Gael to his native place caused 
him much anguish at the time of parting from it. The 
oppressive conditions which forced emigration on him 
caused resentment and, later in the century, provoked 
resistance against measures taken by landlords or their 
agents which were deemed to be unjust. 
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MEMORIES OF RANNOCH 


This manuscript, by the late James Robertson, Rannoch and 
Trinafour, was submitted to the Society by Mr Alex. M. MacRae, 
F.S.A.(Scot.), Blair Atholl, at a meeting on 2nd March 1979. 


James Robertson was married to a niece of the late Dr Wilham 
Mackay, Inverness. a founder of the Society. 


PREFACE 


On the 16th April 1925, I had a recurrence of the cardiac 
trouble which brought my working life to a close in the 
middle of June 1920, 

I had hoped at first that a few days rest in bed would 
restore me to that measure of health which I enjoyed for 
the four previous years, when I was able to crawl about, 
and do some useful turns about the little shop. But the days 
lengthened into weeks, the weeks into months, and the 
months into years; and here I am, still in bed. My friends 
and comrades of the busy world have passed out of my life, 
one by one, as the creatures of the wild drop away from 
their maimed or diseased fellows. Even my forty years of 
industrial activity with their seemingly purposeful striving, 
have grown dim in retrospect, and have now almost faded 
from my memory. 

But the more dim those strenuous years become, the more 
clearly and lovingly I find my mind reverting to my early 
days, and to the old familiar, kindly people “bha ’s a’ 
ghleann nuair bha mi òg”. Alas! they have now passed 
away, and 

“Year by year the landscape grows 
Familiar to the stranger’s child.” 

But their memories remain fresh and green with me, and 
it is to pass them on thus to my children, as much as to 
beguile the tedium of the weary wait, that I have written 
down these rambling recollections in this book. I told some 
of these stories many times over to my motherless wee 
lassies at bedtime, but they soon forgot them — even as I 
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forgot many old-world tales my father told me. If the 
writing of them down does nothing more, it will give them 
a glimpse of the world in which their father and grand- 
father lived. And that is all I can hope for. 

With that, I will leave the manuscript, shaky and blotted 
as it is, to the care of my children; and if they sometimes 
read it in their moments of leisure, I hope it will awaken 
in them kindly memories of their father. 


EPILOGUE 


Why “Epilogue?” some of the more “learned” among you 
may ask; and why here, of all places? Well, my children, 
it is a word of old-world savour, which rolls relishably under 
the tongue; and this being an unconventional “book’’, why 
not here as well as elsewhere? 

Surely, if to the pale shades, recalled for a space from 
the vasty deep, are due an apology, the sooner it is tendered 
the better? To this end let me plead that naught but kindliest 
thoughts have animated what I have written. 


AN OLD TIME HIGHLAND SCHOOL 


In the sixties of the last century the rural schools throughout 
the greater part of the Highlands were conducted under the 
auspices of an organisation known as “The Society for the 
Propogation of Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands”. This Society, founded in 1709, did a great work 
in its day for education in the rural districts of Scotland, 
and before its labours pass into oblivion, a glimpse of one 
of its schools — which may be taken as typical of the 
majority — may be of some interest, 

The school I have in mind was at Auchtarsin, one of a 
group of small crofting villages on the road between Struan 
and Rannoch. Auchtarsin, with twelve families, Bail’ Ur 
with eight, and Bail’ Mór, with ten — a total of thirty 
families. There were, in addition, numerous small farms and 
outlying homesteads round about, such as Muileann a’ 
Mhadaidh, Maragdubh, Feith Mharog, Tigh na Cuil, Drum- 
glass, and Auchtibert. Some thirty families lived in the 
villages near the school, and other children came in from 
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outlying farms. There were also in the long glen behind 
Beinn a’ Chualaich at least three families whose boys were 
boarded out with neighbouring farmers during winter and 
who attended this school. 

Altogether, the attendance during the four winter months 
was frequently up to ninety-five, with about twenty young 
men in the night class. With such an attendance it will 
scarcely be credited nowadays that the staff consisted of 
the master (Duncan Campbell) alone. Nevertheless, such 
was the case, and I can affirm that no task was ever slurred 
over, nor the stern discipline for a moment relaxed. 

The school itself stood high above the surrounding district 
on the top of Leacan Mór, a round hill crowned by a dome 
of smooth rock. At the foot of this rock, there welled up 
(and probably still wells up) a spring of pure, clear, cold 
water, beside which the schoolhouse stood. The building was 
of rough unmortared stones, and was thatched, partly with 
heather and partly with bracken. It was oblong in shape, 
with two small windows in each side, and one at the west 
end — none of which could be opened. There was no 
vestibule, the outer door opening directly into the school- 
room. The fire was on the hearth in the midst of the floor, 
but nearer one end originally of the house — the other end 
apparently having been a byre. 

Above the fire was a huge bell-shaped hanging chimney 
made of plaited straw plastered on both sides with clay. The 
smoke was supposed to ascend this funnel into the air 
through a hold at the top — but not infrequently missed 
its way. There were no partitions, and a rough deal desk 
extended along the wall the whole way round, at which the 
older pupils sat. The others sat on the cross benches without 
desks, and none of the seats had backs to them. 

The floor was of earth mixed with clay, and was pitted 
with numerous pot-holes, which, during wet weather, 
became filled with the water oozing up from below. When- 
ever this happened, a small boy was told to bail out the 
water. With temporary immunity from lessons — and their 
sometimes painful consequences — and the privilege of 
going out frequently to empty his pail, it can easily be 
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imagined that the post of bailer was much sought after. The 
roof also leaked, and there being no ceiling, the drops fell 
straight from the sooty rafters. One of them, which must 
at one time have fallen on the map of Ireland, created 
there a new river, which rose at Malin Head, and fell into 
St George’s Channel about Waterford. The maps were hung 
from cromans or crooks, fixed in the interstices of the wall, 
and flapped about on windy days like flags. 

The state of the building ultimately became so bad, that 
in 1867, the school was removed to a two-roomed cottage 
(at Tigh na Bruaich, opposite the west entrance to Dun- 
alastair House), but this was found to be too small, and in 
1869 we moved again to a three-roomed cottage a hundred 
yards further west. it happened that the new telegraph line 
between Struan and Kinloch Rannoch was opened towards 
the end of that year, and it was found necessary to convert 
one of the three schoolrooms into a post and telegraph 
office. 

When this was done, there seemed to be no alternative 
for the master but to accept the additional office of sub- 
postmaster, and, as might be expected, his health broke 
down under the strain. He was allowed to provide a sub- 
stitute, and for a twelve-month period, his duties were 
carried out by a young student of Edinburgh University, 
who was himself recovering from a nervous breakdown. 

He was a young man of brilliant parts, but his method 
of teaching was certainly somewhat eccentric. When the 
morning began auspiciously, he would invest our driest 
tasks with such absorbing interest as we never knew before, 
but if it happened to open in what he called a “dense fog 
of stupidity”, we lived the rest of it in a hail of missiles — 
books, peats, rulers, and anything else that came in handy, 
flying at our heads with malignant accuracy. Except among 
the books, the casualties were not as serious as might be 
supposed, for the boys soon learned to duck, and the 
“professor”, as he was called, was too gallant to bring the 
girls under fire. 

I well remember an amusing incident which occurred 
towards the close of his year in office. There was a little 
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round opening or ventilator in the ceiling of the back room, 
which was opened and closed by means of a pot-lid, operated 
by a cord and pulley. This opening had an irrestible attrac- 
tion for some of the bigger boys, who used to throw up 
bonnets, slate-pencils, pens, and other property of the 
smaller ones into it. (There must be some things lying in 
the roof till this day that I would very much like to see). 
One day when the telegraph bell had called the master’s 
attention, the boys, as usual, made a rush for bonnets, etc., 
to throw up. Most of the things, being thrown straight up, 
fell back again, but the trajectory of “Démhall Kurstan’s” 
bonnet unfortunately described an arc, which left it high 
and dry above the ceiling. Donald (a child of seven) greeted 
this disaster with a dismal howl, so he was hoisted up on to 
the master’s office stool, and his head and shoulders pushed 
into the ventilator until his elbows rested on the sides. 
Another moment, and he would have grabbed his bonnet, 
but just then the office door was heard to close, and there 
was nothing for it but to whip away the stool and leave him 
to his fate. The lower part of his anatomy, clad in 
abbreviated kilt, was plainly visible dangling from the ceil- 
ing; but when the professor passed underneath without 
having noticed anything, there was a fervent hope that 
Donald would save the situation, at least temporarily, by 
wriggling himself quietly into the regions above. Alas! we 
had reckoned without the law of gravity, and with a 
despairing shriek, Donald made the ‘facilis descensus’. Let 
a veil be drawn over what followed. The professor was off 
duty next day with a violent headache and the most of us 
ached in sympathy —- in other parts. 

At the end of the year our own master returned, and 
the old routine was resumed. The school day commenced 
at 9a.m. and continued till 4p.m. with an interval for 
dinner. The night classes were from 6p.m. till 8 p.m. 
Work began with the Bible lesson (on Monday, four 
verses Of a Psalm had to be memorised) followed by 
Mother’s Catechism, Shorter Catechism, grammar, Latin 
for advanced classes and arithmetic. In the afternoon there 
were history, geography, dictation and writing lessons, all 
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the exercises were done on slates with slate pencils, or 
“gillivines”, as they were called. There were few steel pens, 
and the master, in addition to his other duties, had to mend 
the quills. Books were the same from year to year, and 
were carefully preserved with covers and thumb patches. 

Odd as it may seem at present, the speaking of Gaelic 
during school hours was discouraged. There was no actual 
punishment meted out for an offence, but we were told to 
converse in English. It seems to have been even more 
sternly discouraged in the early fifties, for an old man of 
eighty-eight, Duncan Cameron, now living next door to me 
here at Druimchruaidh, told me that when he was going 
to school at Camaghouran, any boy or girl caught speaking 
Gaelic during school hours was punished by having a 
human skull suspended round the neck for the rest of the 
day. 

The school was examined by the ministers towards the 
end of March, and thereafter the attendance dwindled to 
between thirty and forty for the summer — the boys going 
out as herds or halflins, and the girls either to service or 
to assist in the spring work at home. 

The master’s salary from the Society was ten pounds per 
annum in addition to whatever fees he could collect. For 
a family of four these would amount to about seven and 
sixpence per session exclusive of night classes. Besides the 
summer vocation, there were but three holidays, viz: 
Christmas and New Year’s days, and Hansel Monday — 
which was the first Monday after Old New Year’s Day. We 
attended school that morning dressed in our best, and each 
of us with a groat, or a threepenny bit carefully wrapped 
in a piece of paper. The master’s bonnet lay turned up on 
a desk as we entered, and into it we cast our little offerings 
without a word being spoken. By and by he caught it 
casually and laid it on his own desk, from behind which 
he emerged shortly with a sgùlan, or creel of oranges. We 
each got one of these, and the sgùlan again disappeared 
behind the desk. Next came a poke of Scotch Mixture, out 
of which we each got a handful, after which we com- 
menced preparation for the grand finale. The benches were 
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piled in a corner, leaving the floor as clean as possible. In 
the middle of this space the master stood, holding the bag 
in both hands while we crowded round about him. He 
raised it high above our heads, and after a feint or two, 
tossed the remaining contents into the air. All hands were 
held up to “kep” as many as possible, but the wild scramble 
on the floor was the chief event of the day. After the last 
“sweetie” was gathered in, and the casualties attended to, 
we formed up, gave the master three hearty hoorays, and 
the Hansel Monday festivities were at at end. The whole 
thing was carried through without official notices, drill 
sergeant barkings, complimentary speeches, or any adult 
interference whatsoever. 

In the new school, the maps no longer flapped in the 
wind, and the peat that each of us contributed daily was 
more than sufficient firing. But the two rooms were over- 
crowded and stuffy, and the health of the scholars was not 
so good as it was in the breezy sheiling on Leacan Mor. 
There was talk of building an addition, or removing the 
Post Office, but in 1872 the Education Act came into force 
and the old regime ended. 

In most places, the gap between the old and the new 
was bridged over smoothly enough, but in Auchtersin it 
caused a lot of trouble. The members of the first School 
Board, being all large ratepayers, naturally agreed upon a 
policy of strict economy. How to initiate this policy on a 
sufficiently imposing scale was a matter of some concern, 
till one of their number, with the local reputation of being 
a “balach tapaidh?” or “clever fellow”, discovered that 
Auchtarsin was within legal school distance (as he thought) 
of Kinloch Rannoch. 

The Board thereupon decreed that the old school should 
be closed, and that Auchtarsin children should walk four 
miles to Kinloch Rannoch, and four miles back every day. 
Auchtarsin declined, and three of the defaulting parents, 
viz: Angus Cameron (Aonghus Mor), Alexander Robertson 
(Alasdair Sheumais Iain) and Archibald Campbell (Gilleasb’ 
Ruadh) were summoned, as examples, to appear before 
the Sheriff at Perth. The charge against them of having 
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failed to educate their children, was found proven, and 
they were each fined ten shillings and expenses. They were 
“dour”? mean, however, and, with assistance from un- 
expected and unlikely quarters, appealed their case to the 
Court of Session, where the “‘short-cuts” and “right of way” 
theories of the School Board were blown to atoms. 

A new school for Auchtarsin was built at Tigh na Bruaich 
and is still there. But Auchtarsin and the adjacent villages 
are gone, and there are but two families left in Bail Mor. 
Duncan Campbell, the old dominie, and his wife, after many 
years service under the Board, are also gone. Peace be to 
their ashes. The average attendance of the school is now 
seven, and the young lady in charge has a salary of one 
hundred and eighty pounds. 


JAMES ROBERTSON, July, 1926 


LIST OF PUPILS ATTENDING AUCHTARSIN SCHOOL 
DURING THE WINTER OF 1869 - 1870 


(as far as I can remember — J.R.) 


Parents 

John McBain Auchtibert Ruaraidh na Sron 

— McBain Do. Do. 
Archibald McLaren Drumglass MacLaurin, 

Cul na Beinne 

— McLaren Do. Do. 

— McLaren Do. Do. 
Kate Young Maragdubh Peter Young, Maragdubh 
Betsy Young Do. Do. 
Annie Young Do. Do. 
David Young Do. Do. 
Duncan McDiarmid Balemore “The Boxer’, Balemore 
Neil McDiarmid Do. Do. 
Bella McDiarmid Do. Do. 
Sandy McDiarmid Do. Do. 
Alex Robertson (Atty) | Balemore “The King” of Balemore 
Donald Ferguson Do. Kuirstan Leutaich, 

Balemore 

Annie Robertson Lochgarry Alasdair Geamair 
Eliza Robertson Do. Do. 


Alick Robertson Do. Do. 
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Parents 
Dora McLean Tigh na Bruaich Donald McIntyre 
(Grandfather) 
Emily (Elsie?) McLean Do. Do. 
Theodore (Theo) 

McGregor Crossmount “Smutty” McGregor 
Duncan McGregor Do. Do. 
Maggie(?) McGregor Do. Do. 

Hugh McDonald Home Farm Calum Ruadh 
(late of Maragdubh) 

Betsy McDonald Do. Do. 

Kurstan McDonald Do. Do. 

Mary McDonald Do. Do. 

James McGregor Wester Ballintuim McGregor (Gall) 
(Gamekeeper) 

Jean McGregor Do. Do. 

— (Girl) McGregor Do. Do. 

John Fraser The Lodge John Fraser (Butler) 
Robert Fraser (Bob) Do. Do. 
Silas Fraser (“Si”) Do. Do. 
Jane Fraser Do. Do. 
Alex Fraser (Ally) Do. Do. 
Sarah Newton Baluir ‘Focky” Newton 
Neil Campbell Auchtarsin Gilleasb’ Ruadh 
William Campbell Do. Do. 
Hugh Campbell Do. Do. 
Kate Campbell Do. Do. 
Tessie Campbell Do. Do. 
Jessie Cameron Do. Aonghus Mór 
John Cameron Do. Do. 
Lily (Ann) Cameron Do. Do. 
Malcolm Cameron Do. Do. 
James Robertson Do. Alasdair Sheumais Iain 
Mary Robertson Do. Do. 
John Robertson Do. Do. 
Duncan Campbell Leacan Aonghus Ruadh 
Lizzie Campbell Do. Do. 
Archibald (“Bauldy”) 
Campbell Do. Do. 
Marjory (May) Campbell Do. Do. 
Gregor Fraser Auchtarsin Widow “May” Fraser 
(Late of Dunoon) 
Maggie Fraser Do. Do. 
Alex Fraser Do. Do. 
Hugh Fraser Do. Do. 
James Fraser Do. Do. 
Duncan Fraser Do. Do. 
Annie Robertson Druimchruaidh |= Dombhall an t-saoir 


(Merchant) 
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Parents 
Annie Kennedy Druimchruadh The Smith (Uncle) 
Donald Cameron Moulin-vaddie Doémhall Fiadhaich 
Angus Stewart Tullocherosk Aonghus Ban 
Duncan Robertson Auchtarsin Anaidh Mhor 
Bella Robertson Do. Para Ban 
Maggie Robertson Do. Do. 
Alex Leslie (“Atty”) Do. lain Ban Forbes 
(Grandfather) 
Annie Leslie Do. Do. 
Peter Campbell Clach Ghlais Donald Campbell, 
Clach Ghlais 
NOTES 
1. An Old Time Highland School 


THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF GAELIC. Old Duncan Cameron 
now (November 1926) says that the skull was used as a punish- 
ment by Dominie Menzies at Finnart Beag School during 1848- 
1850, while he was attending there. 


My own impression is, that he said it was used at Camghouran. 
Either his memory or mine must be at fault, but the skull was 
used, and that is the main thing. 


The Society for the Propogation of Christian Knowledge in the 
Highlands and Islands was founded in 1709, and continued its 
beneficial operations till the Education Act came into force in 
1872 — that is for a period of 163 years. A memorial presented 
to the Society in 1716 by some of the neighbouring parishes 
prayed for a grant of £15 towards a teacher’s salary, but in the 
case of Auchtarsin, at least, the grant was reduced to £10. 


Note 3 will be found at the end of Forgotten Place Names, to 
which chapter it refers. 
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OLD AUCHTARSIN — GHOSTS 


The greatest bane of my childhood and youth, I think, was 
the almost universal belief in “ghosts”. No road or path 
leading anywhere from Auchtarsin was without its “ghosts” 
and, according to all accounts, few people who walked home 
at night from Kinloch, Bridge of Kynachan, or Trinafour, 
escaped their attention. The majority of belated travellers 
were no doubt of male persuasion, and there were excellent 
inns at all the places mentioned, but that, of course, could 
not in any way affect their veracity. 


My father’s house at Easter Ballintuim, being an old 
farmhouse, had an exceptionally large kitchen. It also had 
a very wide fireplace round which a circle of neighbours 
sat on a céilidh, night after night during the winter — and 
told their awful tales. The children played about in the 
semi-darkness behind, and listened with bated breath when 
some particularly weird experience was being related. 


It never seemed to enter the minds of our seniors, that 
hearing such stories was bad for childish nerves. Rather do 
I think their belief was that the sooner we were innured to 
these and other disagreeable experiences the better for us. 
When I was obliged to pass a haunted spot, or “ghost” 
station, after nightfall, I faced the ordeal, but for a long 
time, although I did not acknowledge it, I was afraid. 


The most frightful “ghost”? on the Auchtarsin circuit was 
the one that haunted the road at Eas a’ Chliabhain. Its 
“modus operandi” was to leap on the traveller’s back from 
behind the milestone, and try to throttle him. That is 
perhaps why its victims were unable to describe its appear- 
ance — if it had any — or to supply any definite particulars. 


Once a respectable kirk-going crofter affirmed that, on 
his way home the “ghost” sprang on his back at the mile- 
stone and made a determined attempt to get at his throat. 
He managed, with immense difficulty, to keep it from 
getting a grip, running all the while at a great pace towards 
the curling pond, about a quarter-of-a-mile further west. 
Where the overflow from the pond crossed the road, the 
“ghost”, being unable to cross running water, had perforce 
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to drop off, and the victim was found early next morning 
lying unconscious — or asleep — by the roadside. A day or 
two afterwards, Bean Tigh na Coille, taking a walk, found 
a three-quarter bottle of whisky lying among the heather, 
a wee bittie east of the curling pond. 

On another occasion, a worthy young farmer was passing 
on his way home, whistling “Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mór” 
just to keep his courage cheery, when he heard above the 
roar of the Eas, a rustle behind the milestone. With the 
greatest presence of mind, he quickly drew a sacred circle 
round about himself with his stick, and stood in the centre 
waiting. No “ghost” came, and he thought he would sit 
down. Time passed, and still no “ghost” came, and feeling 
tired, he thought he would stretch himself. Still no “ghost” 
appeared, and at daybreak, he got up and went home. There 
was dust and gravel all over his clothes, but then, the magic 
circle that protected him to effectually, was in the very 
centre of the road. Fortunately for him there was no motor 
traffic in those days. 

Another man, like a certain king of Spain, got his beard 
singed. He was very cautiously passing the milestone, when 
he suddenly felt the grip of fiery fingers at his throat. There 
could be no doubt of the personality of his assailant, for 
there was an overpowering smell of brimestone. After a 
desperate struggle, he succeeded in freeing himself, and so 
got home. He stoutly maintained that the box of new- 
fangled “Lucifers” and the extremely short clay “‘cutty” 
afterwards found near the spot, did not belong to him. All 
these incidents occurred before my time; but although I 
heard the names of the persons frequently mentioned, they 
have completely escaped my memory. 

I can speak from my own recollection, however, of the 
Rev. Murdoch Corbett, the Free Church Minister of Bridge 
of Kynachan, who would on no account pass Eas a’ 
Chliabhain alone after nightfall. Whether he had ever seen 
the ghost, is not known, but when his pastoral duties 
detained him late about Auchtarsin, he invariably recruited 
a bodyguard of young men who saw him and his terrier 
safely across the Bridge of Tomain Buidhe. 
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Prior to the forties of the last century, the road did not 
pass Eas a’ Chliabhain at all. It struck off a few yards west 
of Dalreoch, passed up behind the Coille Beithe, and down 
through Bail’ Ur. 

The “ghost” at Eas a’ Chliabhain must, therefore, have 
been a comparatively recent institution, a mere parvenu 
among “ghosts”. Indeed, there was no word or sign of a 
“ghost” at that place until after the death of young Tailor 
MacFarlane of Auchtarsin, who lost his life there on the 
night of Feill na Drochaid about eighty years ago. There was 
a mystery connected with the tragic occurrence that was 
never cleared up. His body was found the following morn- 
ing in a detached pool among the rocks above the Eas. The 
discovery was made by his father and a few other men, who 
seemed to know fairly well where to look. It was conveyed, 
very carefully covered up, to his home at Auchtarsin, where 
his parents, contrary to the usual custom, declined to allow 
the neighbours to view it. 

This unusual proceeding came to the ears of old Dr 
Menzies, the local medical man, who resided a little distance 
below Auchtarsin, at the Home Farm (now “The Gardens’’) 
which he then leased. The doctor soon made a point of 
calling, but when the parents demurred to let him view the 
remains, he peremtorily insisted, and had his way. After a 
brief examination, he informed the father that he might 
rest assured that his son had not met his death by drowning. 
Whatever the nature of the report, if any, that the doctor 
made to the authorities, no action was taken. 

The two persons last seen in the deceased’s company — 
Ann Robertson (“Ann Mhór”) a young woman reported to 
be his sweetheart and John Forbes, a middle-aged married 
man, both of Auchtarsin, incurred, perhaps unjustly, a 
good deal of obloquy from the neighbours and the people 
of the countryside. In partial justification of this hostile 
attitude, it was noticed in particular, that neither of them 
ever again passed by Eas a’ Chliabhain. Forbes died without 
a sign before I can remember. Ann Mhór, who never 
married, lived to be an old woman. I remember when she 
was lying on her death-bed, hearing one old dame whisper 
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to another, “Do you think she will confess?” But she didn’t; 
and the mystery of how the tailor’s body got into the pool 
remains unsolved. 

About half-a-mile above Muileann a’ Mhadaidh, on the 
north side of the old road from Auchtarsin to Struan, there 
is a large flat-topped rhomboid-shaped stone called Clach 
na Deisdinn. Here, tradition says, some petty chief at one 
time held his court, with power of pit and gallows. When 
the evidence in a trial was inconclusive, the die was cast 
on this stone. If it indicated the culprit innocent, he was 
released, if guilty, he was led to another stone called Clach 
nan ceann, a few yards to the east, and decapitated. 

There is no record or tradition of anything else that was 
tragic or unusual having happened there, nor any trace of 
a burial ground, or any of the usual concomitants of a 
“ghostly” visitation. Yet, people passing the spot after dark 
had the eerie sensation of being jammed in a seething, 
invisible crowd. Some were even pushed violently off the 
road. Nothing at all could be seen, but the confused hum 
of a multitude could be heard, as one sufferer put it, “Like 
a skep of bees inside your head.” The experience left the 
victim very limp, and very late getting home, but he had 
the solitary consolation of knowing that it would be 
accepted as an all-sufficient explanation — which was some- 
times necessary next morning as a hair from a certain dog. 

Allt ionalais is about three miles west from Auchtarsin 
on the road to Kinloch. It is not wild or eerie, or even very 
desolate, The road runs smooth and straight from Ballinloan 
to the burn, and from an obtuse angle, runs smooth and 
straight thence to Sron an Tachair. 

It would be expected that a “ghost? associated with a 
burn of the name of Allt ionalais would be considerably 
under-proof, but such was not the case. He was a strenuous, 
but discriminating, “ghost”, who clanked his chains with 
great vigour, and chose his clients with care. The principal 
among these was Stewart Campbell, or “The Drover”. 
He was the farmer of Drumchastle, and a well-known 
“character” in the neighbourhood for many years. After 
spending a few shining hours at the “MacDonald Arms 
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Inn”, he was apt to turn noisy and quarrelsome. At that 
stage, “Bell Craw” the landlady would turn him out, and 
he would depart for home in a state of fiery indignation 
against the “dry parched land? of Kinloch and all its 
inhabitants. (Mrs MacDonald, neé Bell MacPhee, the 
landlady, was the maternal great-grandmother of the present 
laird of Innerhadden), 

When half-way along Dail aite mhuic, the “Drover” 
invariably commenced to bellow one of Dugald Buchanan’s 
Gaelic hymns, which lasted until he came to Allt ionalais. 
There, if the spectre manifested himself, the “Drover”, on 
his knees, made a full and vocal confession of all his mis- 
demeanours, and registered vows of eternal reformation — 
all of which was, singularly enough, broadcast over Rannoch 
the next day. 

On the whole, the Allt ionalais “ghost” was less aggressive 
than his confreres at Eas a’ Chliabhain and Muileann a’ 
mhadaidh, and the seasoned veterans of Auchtarsin, with 
few exceptions, passed freely to and from Kinloch. 

On the south side of the river, up behind Tullochcrosk, 
and close to the foot of Sidh Chailleann les a little, reedy, 
sheet of water known as Lochan Doimaich. A more wild 
and desolate spot can scarcely be imagined, The road from 
Rannoch to Appin of Dull, passes close to its south side, 
and is overhung by a fairly high cliff which is rapidly dis- 
integrating into a “sgàirneach” of loose rubble. A few 
dwarfed birches and other shrubs grow about its face, 
which makes the narrow pass between cliff and water still 
more gloomy. 

Here, since very ancient times, long before there was 
anything but a footpath through the pass, a “ghost” must 
have had its quarters. It comes, not from the cliff, nor from 
a cave, nor from anywhere on dry land, but from the 
Lochain; so that it must be a water kelpie, which is a very 
old form of “ghost” indeed. It was said to snatch solitary 
wayfarers from the road and dive with them into the 
centre of the Lochan, which was reputed to be of fabulous 
depth. Although its activities had considerably diminished 
in my time, belated travellers had still to keep a wary eye, 
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and ear on the Lochan. Many a tale was told in Auchtarsin 
of mysterious plungings and splashings heard in the dark 
pool at night, but nobody that I ever heard of had actually 
seen the kelpie. 

This completes the ring of stationary “ghosts”? surround- 
ing Auchtarsin. Of what may be called the mobile variety, 
such as apparitions, corpse candles, weird and blood- 
curdling moanings, and premonitory knockings, there was 
practically no end. I passed all haunted spots, alone and 
after dark, many times before I was eleven, and neither 
saw nor heard anything that I was unable to account for. 
I was certainly afraid, but my father’s assurances that there 
were no such things as “ghosts”? fortified me greatly, and 
enabled me to face an ordeal that many people older than 
I shirked. The tootle of the motor has now scared the 
‘“‘shosts” from the last of their haunts. 


JAMES ROBERTSON, July, 1926 


OLD AUCHTARSIN 
SUPERSTITIONS, WITCHCRAFT, EVIL EYE, ETC. 


There was no affectation of superstition — as we see it in 
“mascots”, “charms? and other gadgets of the present 
generation — among the people of Rannoch sixty years 
ago. To them it was part and parcel of their existence. 
Belief in witchcraft and the Evil Eye was widespread, and 
many were the devices employed to secure immunity, or 
to counteract the evil once the spell had taken effect. Some 
believed in the efficacy of the rowan as a prophylactic, some, 
in going to the root of the trouble by propitiating the 
witch. But when all else failed, everybody went to some 
Wise Woman to get the spell neutralised. 

I remember Archibald and George Menzies —- “Na 
balaich mór” as they were called — and their mother, 
leaving Bail Mor in 1869 or 1870 for a croft in Bohespie. 
There were several unchancy places to be passed on their 
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way there. The “Queen’s” dilapidated bothan at Dalreoch, 
and Tigh Bel Ruadh Bhaideanach, little if any better, at 
Dail Nodh. 

Bel and the “Queen”? were two harmless old maidens 
who lived fairly well on their reputation as witches. The 
voluntary tribute paid by their neighbours round about 
Bohespie was so generous, that they were seldom obliged 
to stir far from their hovels. They were therefore rarely 
seen as far west as Auchtarsin or Bail Mor. The “‘Balaich 
Mór” had thus but little opportunity of establishing 
diplomatic relations with them beforehand, and had con- 
sequently to bespeak a Wise Woman to protect their stock 
en route. 

They were much complimented on their foresight and 
prudence in having secured their old neighbour Kate Mac- 
Rae, “Ceit nic Cradh”, as escort, under whose protection 
they and theirs arrived safely at Bohespie. The poor old 
woman, though over eighty, was trundled the whole way 
in a cart behind the spréidh. She was the last of the Wise 
Women in the immediate neighbourhood of Auchtarsin, 
and after her decease, her practice passed to “Cailleach 
Fasaidh” (the Wise Woman of Foss). 

An amusing incident in which, as a little boy of seven, I 
was concerned, will give a glimpse into the mentality of 
my father’s generation. Taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, an old Auchtarsin crofter, John MacDonald, “Iain 
mac Eòghan” was winnowing a puckle oats in his barn. It 
was a critical operation. The wind, which blew in at the 
door and out through the opposite “blawhole” at the back, 
might, through some malign influence, die down or change 
its direction at any moment. Such things were known to 
have happened, and Iain was anxious. The more so, that 
the girnal was empty, and nothing in the fairleas but potatoes, 
until more meal was got. Everything worked smoothly, 
however, and the cats were safely filled into a clean 
laundered sack. The only things remaining to be done was 
the painting of his initials on it. This was most important, 
as the “Little Miller’? (Muilnear Beag) was afflicted with 
a stoury thrapple, and sacks sometimes got mixed. Iain 
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called on Peter Robertson the wright (“Para Bàn”) and 
returned with some dregs of red paint and a stubbly brush. 

A number of us were playing “ca? dog” in front of his 
barn and he beckoned me over to ask confidentially how 
I would print the capital letters “J. Mc.D’’. Eager to show 
off my accomplishments, I scratched with “ca? dog” stick 
I had in my hand, “J. Mc.D.” on the soft earth in front 
of the door. We went off presently and left Tain at his 
painting. When we came back again, the job was finished, 
and being the principal designer he called me over to 
admire it. 

It was no doubt an artistic piece of work considering 
everything, but the letter stood like this ` QON ‘f,, I could 
make neither head nor tail of it and told him so quite 
frankly, I am afraid. He was standing in the barn door 
admiring his handiwork and I was opposite, with traces of 
the original MS still visible between on the soft mould. He 
maintained, with some asperity, that he had copied exactly 
what I had scratched on the ground, as anybody who had 
eyes might see; while I was equally positive that he had 
done nothing of the kind. Neither of us grasped the fact 
that we were looking at the letters from different points of 
view, and the dispute waxed hot. 

An explanation of the mystery seemed to dawn upon 
Iain all of a sudden, for he straightened himself up exclaim- 
ing “Ho! Ho! nach i nighean an Diabhail i!” (“Ho! Ho! 
isn’t she the daughter of the devil!’?). When I asked him 
which of the girls he referred to, he told me to run off 
and play. I remember my father laughed immoderately 
when I related the matter to him, and the joke was on 
poor Jain for the rest of his days. The sack went to the mill, 
hieroglyphics and all as it stood, and when the meal came 
back my mother got a bowlful of it, as was the custom, and 
it was very good indeed. 

Like all other boys about Auchtarsin I was sent out to 
herd in what would now be considered my infancy. I was 
engaged with Miss Robertson, Dalreoch, “The Miss” as 
she was called, in 1873, for the usual term, that is, from 
April ist till Martinmas, at a wage of twenty-five shillings. 
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I was only nine when I went there, yet it was my second 
place and it was no sinecure. 

She went in for Highland cattle only, and not being 
accustomed to them, their shaggy coats and long horns 
somewhat frightened me. I remembered my father’s advice, 
however, and stood close against their necks when “lowsing” 
or tying their stall chains, and soon got used to them. The 
milking began at 5a.m., and while it was in progress, I 
“mucked” the byre. The cattle, with their calves following 
them, were turned out at 6a.m., and I had to drive them 
through Deairiache (sic) (dark ground) for about two miles, 
till I reached the Moulinvaddie March. Then back to my 
porridge and milk and the long day’s work in the fields. 
When the gloaming came, I had to set off again to bring 
them home. It was a wide hill full of little corries and 
hollows, and they might be miles away from where I left 
them in the morning. Nevertheless, I was not allowed to 
leave the field a moment sooner than the others on that 
account; and on many a dark evening I would have failed 
altogether to find them had it not been for my faithful 
friend and comrade, “Tweed” the dog. He was my sole 
companion, playfellow, and even bedfellow — for he slept 
in the foot of my little bunk at the end of the byre. If he 
shared all the odd “pieces”, heels of cheese, and the braxy 
bones I fell heir to, he very amply repaid me. 


But I am afraid I am going off the subject of witchcraft. 
What led me to refer to Dalreoch and the masculine Miss 
Robertson at all, was to give some account of how she 
dealt with a case of Beum Sùil (eye bite) or Evil Eye. The 
summer and autumn of 1873 were dry and sunny, and the 
harvest was exceptionally early. The leading at Dalreoch 
was completed, and the stubble raked, by the first Wednes- 
day of September. I remember that, because it was the date 
of the Athole Gathering. The maid, Mairi Mhór, and Neil 
MacDonald (Niall Ban) the ploughman, were promised that 
day off provided the fields were clear of stooks. That being 
so, they both went off in great fettle leaving the “Miss”, 
her mother and me in sole possession. One of the mares, a 
heavy black Clydesdale, had been ailing for a few days 
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previously, and Niall Ban had got instructions that morning 
to call on Panton the smith, and get some medicine for her. 
Meanwhile, I drove out the cattle and came in for my 
porridge as usual. I was surprised to see the old lady, the 
“Miss’s”?” mother, up at that time, and still more astonished 
to be presented with a large “piece” and honey after my 
breakfast. I had it in my hand intending to enjoy it in the 
privacy of the byre, when the old lady, who was partially 
paralysed, made me understand by signs and mumblings 
that I was to wait. By and by the “Miss” came from “ben 
the house” with a market basket — the kind that has a 
lid at each end — and laid it on the table. Some occult 
communication seemed to pass between herself and her 
mother, and she then lifted one of the lids and showed me 
an old silver tea-pot. As it was my first incursion into the 
realms of necromancy, I will give her charge to me in her 
own words, which I remember very well. 

“You will take this basket on your arm to Drochaid an 
Athain tanaidh (the bridge of the shallow ford), and fill 
the silver tea-pot with water from underneath the centre of 
the arch, and bring it back to me. I will tell you then what 
to do next. If you find you are likely to meet anybody on 
the road, you will strike off at once through the heather. I 
would have gone myself, but it is necessary that the person 
who touches the silver or the water should be young and 
innocent. Now be off, and don’t waste time, for PIH have my 
eye on you.” 

I went off and did not waste time, but that did not 
prevent me from indulging in the wildest speculations. Was 
she going to baptise her mother? I had heard of that being 
done in the case of one old lady. Or, perhaps, the “Queen” 
was to be sprinkled. She certainly needed a good drenching, 
morally and physically. Didn’t she really allow her father 
to scald himself to death with hot kail? She had set a 
measair of it on the table for the old man’s dinner and 
forbore to warn him that it was hot. There was no steam 
rising off it, because it was covered with fat, and the poor 
man thought it was cool. Spoons were not used for kail 
then, and the hearty mouthful he swallowed settled him. 
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I firmly resolved that, come what might, I would have 
neither art nor part in the sprinkling of the “Queen”. 

But when I got back to Dalreoch, I went in tamely 
enough, and laid the basket on the table. At the same time 
I saw, to my horror, that the old lady had been tied in her 
arm chair by a red woollen comforter passed under her arm 
pits, and securely knotted to the chair back, All sorts of 
weird fancies began to hover in my mind, and I had a strong 
inclination to make a dash for home, but a weakness took 
my legs. The “Miss?” was moving about the kitchen as 
usual and, lifting a lid of the basket and peering in, ordered 
me to take one side of her mother’s chair and help to 
carry her out at the back door. It was a stiff job, for she 
was a woman of full habit and very heavy. Her legs dangled 
loosely in front, and her head, with its white cap, waggled 
from side to side at every step in a most gruesome fashion, 
while she moaned and mumbled continually. At length we 
got her to the stable door, which I went and opened as 
widely as possible. The next stage brought her directly 
behind the ailing mare, and I was sent in for the basket 
with the silver tea-pot. When I returned with it, the old 
woman broke out into a veritable frenzy of noddings and 
mumblings. The “Miss” then directed me to lift out the 
tea-pot carefully, and stand behind the mare and sprinkle 
her with water, while her mother mumbled some incanta- 
tion of which I could make nothing. This was repeated on 
the “off”? side of the animal, and then I emptied what 
remained of the water about her fetlocks., 

This concluded the neutralisation of the spell, and we 
lifted the old lady back to her place by the kitchen fire. I 
got another “piece” and honey, and, for the first and last 
time in that house, a cup of tea, While I was enjoying this, 
the “Miss” delivered her epilogue, which I will give again 
in her own words. 

“You have done very well, and the mare will get better, 
Niall Ban thought she had the colics, but I knew it was 
Beum Sùil and it was Domhall Ruadh Uilleam Bhàin who 
did it. He admired her when he met Niall on the road with 
her the day she took ill. Niall may give her Panton’s 
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medicine when he returns, if he chooses. It does not matter. 
But you will not say a word of this to him, or to any other 
living creature on the face of the earth. If you do, you may 
be certain I will twist your neck.” 

And for many years, and until my neck was safely out 
of danger, I faithfully kept my promise and said not a 
word. 

The mare got better, as she would probably have done in 
any case, but whenever Niall Ban happened to praise 
Panton’s medicine and the “Miss” present, she would fix 
a menacing eye on my neck (or so I fancied) and scowl 
fiercely. As for Dòmhall Ruadh Bhàin (Donald Lamond, 
Bohespie) he was a decent hard-working man whose “eye” 
had never before been suspected of having a “bite” in it. 
Nor ever afterwards that I heard of. 

There were numerous other cases of Beum Suil which I 
could recount with equal detail (or verbosity, it may be 
considered), but with which I was not so immediately con- 
cerned, as I happened to be with this one. Besides, it is as 
good and typical an example as I could, in any case, adduce. 
And every word of it is true. 

The possessors of the Two Sights, or of the Second Sight, 
as it is now more popularly called, were not a very numerous 
class about Rannoch in my time. The principal members 
of it were the family of Aonghus a’ Mhuilnear, Angus 
Cameron, Killiechonan. His wife was the first to develop 
signs of it, but it was not till they had removed to Bohespie 
-— somewhat late in life — that she attained the dignity of 
Cailleach. 

It was a more subtle distinction in those days than can 
be appreciated now, and implied the possession of outstand- 
ing qualities of some kind — whether good or bad. For 
one thing, it was never lightly bestowed by a countryside, 
and when plain Bean a’ Mhuilnear, blossomed into Cailleach 
Bohespie, it showed that she had made some progress. 
Whether her promotion had been justified or not, I cannot 
say. She made no popular predictions by which her powers 
could be judged either then or at any future time. A number 
of people undoubtedly came long distances to consult her, 
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but mainly about missing relatives, or other family matters. 
Her mantle descended on her daughter Rachel, and with 
her, the race of “seers” in Rannoch became extinct. I 
should have mentioned that the Bànaich of Auchtarsin were 
also credited with the possession, in a minor degree, of the 
Two Sights. Members of the family were said to have 
occasionally seen a funeral, and recognised a number of 
mourners, a few days before it actually took place. This 
might have been accomplished by a little intelligent anticipa- 
tion, and shrewd guessing, but I have no particulars of any 
specific case. The Banaich were the family of Iain Mac 
Eòghan already mentioned in these pages, and, with one 
exception, were all albinos. 


Whether that had anything to do with their alleged 
psychic powers, is a question for someone else. I know that 
one of them, Niall Ban, had quite another pre-possession, 
in which the Second Sight, if he had it, would have aided 
him materially. He had heard in his youth of an old 
prediction of Thomas the Rhymer’s that a vast hoard of 
gold lay buried in Creag Choinneachan; and that the lucky 
man who would unearth it, would be “Niall of the Seven 
Nialls”. As to what this exactly meant, the Rhymer was 
prophetically vague. Not so Niall Ban. According to his 
genealogy as cast by himself, he was undoubtedly the man 
referred to — the matter of direct descent not having been 
so much as hinted at in the “prophesy”. He had even got 
certain landmarks and bearings to be taken from the door 
of Tigh Mór Bohespie — the summer residence of the 
ancient Bishops of Dunkeld — which he tested on every 
available opportunity, but refused, on any account, to 
divulge. Some day, when he was rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice, he would disclose all. 


But errors, alas! creep into the most elaborate calcula- 
tions, and the treasure chest of the Bishops of Dunkeld 
still lies in Creag Choinneachan waiting for “Niall of the 
Seven Nialls”’. 


JAMES ROBERTSON, August 1926 
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ROUND THE LOCH — ODDS AND ENDS 


Loch Rannoch has long been unique among Scottish lochs 
in having an excellent level road right round about it. The 
only drawback was, that prior to the construction of the 
West Highland Railway, it lay in a cul de sac. Since then, 
however, there has sprouted from the upper end of it, a 
little appendix of road which terminates at Rannoch station. 
It is not a very imposing or seductive bit of highway, but 
it has the distinction of having conveyed the first little 
dribble of ‘‘civilisation” that “suped into the Braes”, and 
entirely changed place and people. 

Sixty years ago Bràigh Raineach, Braes of Rannoch, was 
as wild and outlandish a place as could be found anywhere 
in Scotland; and its inhabitants generally were in complete 
harmony with it. Except on Kinloch market day, which 
happened once a year, they very seldom left their homes. 
The market was held on a Tuesday, and if the price of 
stock was favourable, the festivities were, in many cases, 
prolonged till the following Saturday. By that time, Alasdair 
Caimbeul, the constable applied a little gentle pressure 
which usually cleared the “town” of “Muinntir a’ Bhràigh” 
(Folk of the Braes) before Kirk time on Sunday. 

My father for some time sold groceries, etc., “round the 
Loch”, and I often accompanied him on his rounds when 
I was between six and seven. Many of the sights and sounds 
I saw and heard on these early journeys made a deep and 
lasting impression on me. The miserable little black houses, 
the uncouth people, the monotonous breaking of waves on 
the shore, and the mournful screaming of the gulls from 
Eilean nam Faoileag (Island of the Gulls) did anything but 
conduce to a cheerful frame of mind. And, above all, the 
number of mentally and physically defective persons — 
they could best be described by the French term “‘cretins” 
— to be met with everywhere, seemed to me appalling. 

I have a very vivid recollection of my first encounter 
with one of these unfortunates. I was sent round to the 
door of a house which stood with its back to the road, to 
announce our arrival to the good wife. If she failed to hear 
my knock, my father told me to go right in, as she was 
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somewhat deaf. My knocking produced no response, so in 
I went. The place seemed at first to be empty, but when my 
eyes got accustomed to the gloom I saw a cadaverous face 
leering and “moro” ing at me from the chair by the fire. 
If it was a man, he wore a shawl and petticoats. If it was 
a woman, she had a wispy beard about her chin. Whichever 
it was the grotesque figure gave me a shock that I did not 
soon forget, and I lost no time in getting round the end 
of the house and back to my father. Another tragically 
impressive figure I saw a little further on. He stood motion- 
less as a statue at the end of a little house with smoke 
pouring out at the door. The broad blue bonnet which 
surmounted his long greying locks, was tilted rakishly over 
one ear, emphasising the slovenliness of his drooping kilt 
and sagging stockings. His ghastly immobility, his wide open 
mouth and lolling tongue, and his eyes staring, unseeing, at 
a world of which he formed no part, impressed me with a 
sense oi tragedy and doom which has never left me. 

But, fortunately for humanity, “round the loch” had its 
lighter side. In a self-contained community like that, 
individuality was strongly developed, and there were many 
“characters” whose sayings and doings helped to dispel the 
Celtic gloom. 

As a teller of tales old Mac Raing (I can’t remember 
whether he was James or Jehn, and it doesn’t seem to 
matter) would have run a dead heat with Baron Mun- 
chausen. He was a real artist, and the world is much the 
poorer through his lack of a fountain pen, and the ability 
to use it. 

A relative of his, no matter of what degree, had been 
engaged in the Crimean War, and like many more had his 
spells of duty in the trenches before Sevastopol. The last 
winter there was so severe, and the frost so keen, that even 
the words of command turned into chunks of ice and fell 
short before anybody could hear them. Worse than that, 
many of our men became so brittle that their legs and arms 
snapped off like icicles on the slightest provocation. This 
misfortune did not, however, befall Donald — as for con- 
venience we may call Mac Raing’s relative — but if not, a 
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worse one did. He literally lost his head. Some said a 
Russian sabre did the deed; some, that he happened to nod 
at his post. At any rate, his comrade had the presence of 
mind to pick it up and stick it on immediately. (It was 
observed that the Russians invariably did that, and, as 
everyone knew, they were practically indestructible. Donald's 
head froze on all right, and he passed through the remainder 
of the campaign without further mishap. At the conclusion 
of peace he came home and although the winter, as winters 
go in Scotland, was fairly severe, he thought nothing of it. 
But our humid insular cold was more trying than the dry, 
hard, frost of the Crimea, and Donald came home one 
evening freezing. “Poor man” said his mother, “draw in 
your chair” and she piled more and more peats on the fire. 
Handkerchiefs were as scarce as white black cocks, and 
poor Donald, using the primeval finger and thumb, took 
himself by the nose, and flung his head at the back of the 
fire! “He was a very nice lad, and his mother a very decent 
woman — but always very very extravagant with the peats.” 
And heaving a gentle sigh, so Mac Raing would conclude. 

I perhaps omitted to say that his daily occupation was 
that of a shepherd, and that his name, according to ignorant 
Lowland “buddies”, was Rankine. But the hunting of 
braxy carcases, and other disagreeable duties incidental to 
his calling, rather stimulated than curbed his imagination. 
His dogs, as might be expected, were the acme of canine 
perfection. One was called “Gille Dubh” and the other 
“Gille Ruadh”, but curiously enough, nobody seems to 
have ever come across them in the flesh. But Highlanders 
are far too polite to whisper doubts about a gentleman’s 
word, or ask impertinent questions. 

Many a time he stood on the shore of Loch Laidainn 
and thought he would like a bunch of wethers taken across 
from the back of Cruach. In less than a couple of hours, 
there they were at his feet — with “Gille Ruadh” sitting 
comfortably on the back on the hinmost one! The same 
with “Gille Dubh”, only his forte was fuadaich or propelling. 
“Gille Dubh” and “Gille Ruadh” were the only thought 
readers or telepathists in Rannoch at that time! 
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Shepherding under these conditions ought to have been 
an enjoyable diversion, but there is always a fly in the 
ointment. Mac Raing was one day taking a turn through a 
turnip field, when his dogs started a hare, to which they 
both gave chase. It made for a large culvert at the top of 
the field, and got safely through. But the dogs following 
hard on its heels, struck one after another, and each with 
the point of its nose, an old scythe blade which had been 
placed there, edge outwards, as an obstruction to sheep 
passing through. When MacRaing appeared on the scene, 
he found his dogs split from tip to tail like two kippered 
herrings. A crisis like that calls for coolness and resource 
and Mac Raing was not deficient in either. He collected 
the halves carefully, fitted them accurately together, and 
bound them firmly with his scarf, “gallusus” and garters, 
and carried them home. In a short time they were physically 
as well as ever; but in some unaccountable manner, they 
seemed to have developed a dual individuality — to have 
become, in fact, canine Jekylls and Hydes. This strange 
metamorphosis puzzled Mac Raing not a little till he 
discovered that in his hurry he had bound the wrong halves 
together — one side of each dog being red, and the other 
side black! That was the real explanation of how the 
fashionable black and tan breed came into existence! “And 
many a bonnie penny I made off them” mused Mac Raing. 

If he sometimes drew a long bow, the old man’s shafts 
were never barbed with malice or uncharitableness, his 
grotesque fancies were a source of pure enjoyment at a 
time when the New Humour was unknown. So, with these 
selections from his extensive repertoire, rare old Mac Raing 
may be dismissed to his rest. 

The spiritual requirements of the “Braes” were partially 
met by a dismal little, grey, rain-blanched Kirk standing on 
a windy Knoll at Finnart. The spot it was built on (it is still 
there) was so exposed to the wind and rain, that weather- 
boarding had to be nailed across the western gable to 
prevent it from being disintegrated by the elements. 
Probably it was considered that a lick of paint, or even a 
coat of tar on this, would have put it out of harmony with 
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the melancholy “crotal’’-covered boulders round about, so 
it was left in its pristine glory. 

There, the parish minister of Kinloch preached an 
occasional sermon, but the congregation was scanty. For 
one thing, it was too far from the chief centres of popula- 
tion — Camaghouran and Killiechonan. For another, 
“Muinntir a’ Bhraigh’’, I am afraid, thought they could do 
fine without a sermon, and consequently stayed at home. 
So, once a year, about a month before the Communion, 
Ministeir Mac Pharlain mounted his fat old garron and 
made for the “Braes”. He had the honour of being regarded 
as an invasive force scarcely less formidable than the 
‘“‘gaugers’’, the factor, or Donnach a’ Mharsain (Duncan 
the Merchant), the Sheriff’s officer. His progress thither, 
from the moment he left the manse door, was, therefore, 
reported, step by step, to the uttermost end of the loch. 

Their efficient intelligence organisation gave “Muinntir 
a’ Bràigh” ample time to prepare for eventualities. Never 
a shebeen or Poit Dhubh (illicit still) was to be seen when 
the ‘‘gaugers’’ came, and never a house but had the Bible 
dusted, and the good wife in a clean white subag on 
the arrival of the “Ministeir”. 

But mere externals did not impress Ministeir Mac Pharlain 
overmuch, and “Muinntir a’ Bhràigh” were only too well 
aware of the fact. When the Catechising came on, he was 
truly a terror to the Philistines no matter in what garb 
they appeared. “Who”, he thundered, in the second person 
plural, at an old woman “delivered you out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage?” The old lady, 
who hitherto had her gaze fixed piously on the floor, 
suddenly bristled up. “A plague on all liars, Minister” she 
replied, casting an accusatory eye over the audience, “I was 
never in my life east past Kinloch.” 

He had a disconcerting habit of turning round suddenly, 
and firing off the next question at the most unexpected 
person, “Who” he asked Iain Mór a’ Chruidh in this 
manner, “‘sends the rain to bring forth the “fochainn”’ 
(corn) and the sun to ripen the corn?” “The Good Being 
(Ni Math”) without a doubt.” “Very good; but how do you 
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know there is a Good Being?” was the next question. This 
startling demand for proofs was enough to puzzle many a 
wiser man than poor Iain, who, after casting about in his 
mind for “authorities”, could find nothing better than: 
“Wel, ‘Foxy the smith and everybody says so, anyway.” 
And perhaps Jain was not so far out after all. A general 
consensus of opinion, if not absolute proof, is usually a 
pretty safe guide to follow. 

A little old woman, who sat somewhat apart from the 
rest of the neighbours, was asked: “Who were your first 
parents?” “Well to tell you the truth Minister” she replied 
confidentially, “they were Stewarts from Bohespie” and, 
as if to account for her isolated position in the assembly, 
she continued, “and that is why they think so little of me 
here.” 

The people of Bohespie, it may be explained, were known 
locally as “Lethcheird Bohespie” (the half tinkers of 
Bohespie) and were, for no reason whatsoever, looked 
down upon. 

Muinntir a’ Bhraigh have now got a manse, a resident 
minister, a railway station, a post office and a public house. 
They have also, no doubt, got the dreary weather-boarding 
removed from the gable of the little Kirk. There are no 
more “‘catechisings’, and the “gaugers” and Donnach a’ 
Mharsain are gone. So, for that matter, are Muinntir a’ 
Bhràigh. They are now paragraphed as “well known 
residents of the Braes of Rannoch”, and it is frequently 
observed that the “‘genial chairman” of some function or 
other “in a few well chosen remarks” presents the “energetic 
secretary’ of something else “with a small token of 
esteem”. So, the world progresses, and the old order 
changes. 

The public house I have referred to above is, strictly 
speaking, not in the Braes of Rannoch, but close beside the 
station — a few miles further west. Nor is it quite venerable 
enough to come within the scope of these “Memories”, but, 
as I had the felicity of having once spent a stirring weekend 
in it, I am inclined to think that the experience is worth 
recording, 
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I arrived there from Glasgow one Saturday evening 
during the summer (1894) in which the new line was 
opened. The manager, with whom I was going to stay for 
the weekend, was busy at the time and showed me into the 
bar parlour where I was supplied with tea. The only other 
occupant of the room at the moment was a gentleman who 
sat by the fire reading an evening paper. 

He was a smallish man, somewhat after the style of 
“Captain Kettle’, and obviously of the same profession. 
He seemed out of his element, I fancied, high and dry 
there on the Moor of Rannoch, but in that, as it turned 
out, I was mistaken. The gallant seaman fitted into the 
picture admirably. I had scarcely finished my tea, when 
another visitor came stalking in. 

Although we had not met for many years, I had no 
difficulty in recognising him as one of the old “Muinntir a’ 
Bhràigh”, Joseph Munro. He had been looking on the wine 
when it was red, and the recognition was not mutual. The 
other man merely glanced up from his paper at him, but 
from the withering looks they exchanged, I perceived there 
had been a rupture of diplomatic relations which might 
develop at any moment into hostilities. Perhaps as a sort 
of challenge, Joseph hitched up a sack of provisions which 
was slung over his shoulder, and enquired with frigid 
politeness, whether I was aware of the identitly of the 
gentleman opposite. Being anxious to preserve a benevolent 
neutrality, I hastened to profess my entire ignorance, and 
was about to add my utter lack of curiosity in the matter, 
when he volunteered to enlighten me. 

“That, sir”, he announced, shaking a minatory forefinger 
at the tar “is Admiral Cervara (it was shortly after the 
Spanish-American War) who clapped the telescope to his 
blind eye, you know, at the battle of - of - Boyne Water”. 
At this, the sailor threw aside his paper, and bore down 
upon the enemy under full steam. Joseph had barely time 
to clear his decks, and place his sack on a chair, before the 
action was in full swing. Fiercely the tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed, until at length it surged under the table. Then 
the crockery came to grief — and so did the belligerents. 
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For if there is one thing in this world more certain than 
another, it is that wars must be paid for. When Joseph 
saw the amount of the claim for reparations, he was so 
astounded by its Yankee comprehensiveness that he sat 
down on his sack. He was much heavier than a hen, and, 
his consignment of eggs giving way under the unnatural 
load, began to trickle slowly down the legs of the chair. 
His adversary was back into his seat, hunting drearily 
through his pockets for fugitive “pieces of eight”. Such is, 
inevitably, the aftermath of war. The whole trouble, my 
friends informed me, had its origins in a little steam pinnace, 
which Rhodes, of South African fame, had placed on Loch 
Laidainn for the shooting season. The “Admiral” was 
engineer and commander-in-chief of this craft, while Joseph 
acted as pilot. In that capacity he unfortunately failed 
to emulate the feats of “Herve Riel’, and marooned 
“Colossus” on a sandbank. Incidents like these, however, 
are often apocryphal, and the great man may not have 
been on board at all at the time. 

The number of customers who patronised that little 
public house was really extraordinary. Many of them were, 
no doubt, employed about the railway at the time; but 
where they all sprang from, and where they disappeared to, 
was a mystery. At length, when the last of them had 
vanished into “ewigkit”’, my friend “Mac” and I went off 
to bed — but not to sleep. The night was hot and stifling. 
The building, walls and all, was of corrugated iron and 
anything but cool. Nevertheless, we soon settled down and 
were aimost asleep, when a number of rams that were 
grazing at the back, took to squashing the midges by 
rubbing themselves, horns and all, against the corrugated 
iron. 

I had never before heard any noise at all like it, and 
sprang out of bed half asleep thinking the shanty had been 
struck by lightning. “Mac” being used to it, took it more 
coolly, and arming himself with a stick, made his exit in 
deshabillé via the window. He had chased them away for a 
quarter-of-a-mile, he told me when he came back, and we 
would have peace for the rest of the night. But our heads 
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were no sooner on the pillow than a terrific crash, followed 
by a long rumble sounded on the roof. It seemed more like 
thunder than the previous noise, and we both dashed out 
this time by the door. But we could see nothing, nor could 
a sound be heard anywhere. After walking round the 
premises, and examining the windows, etc., we went back 
once more to bed. Then, as if by some malignant intuition, 
the rams returned; and so the racket alternated in regular 
sequence until we could endure it no longer. “Mac” got 
up and dressed himself, vowing he would solve the mystery 
of the roof, or perish in the attempt. 

It was now nearly broad daylight, and on looking out he 
saw illumined by the first sunray that shot from behind the 
boulder of Beinn Eallar (Ben Alder) the solitary figure of 
Joseph with his sack trudging to his distant bothan on the 
moor. He had been refused more whisky the previous 
evening, and finding a handy ammunition dump in a pile 
of empty mineral water cases, he took his revenge by 
throwing them onto the tin roof, whence they slid to the 
ground. 

Here I must digress — for but a brief space I hope — 
and return again to old Auchtarsin. 


ROUND THE LOCH (Continued) 


Before I interrupted my ambulation “Round the Loch”, I 
mentioned something about a Poit Dhubh (or “sma’ still”) 
and also about shebeens. It was my intention on resuming 
to have said something more about them but on second 
thoughts I felt it wiser to abstain. 

My abstinence, however, is not due to any lack of 
material, for even in my own time, there were four good 
going shebeens “round the loch” about which much could 
be written. That this illicit traffic throve apace and that no 
convictions for breach of the licensing laws were ever 
recorded, is not surprising when it is borne in mind that 
the nearest licence (and the nearest policeman) was at 
Kinloch. But I will say nothing further on the subject, 
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because I have no desire to be even suspected in these pages 
of having “set down aught in malice”, which is undoubtedly 
what my memory would have been associated with had I 
persevered in my original intention. 

Let us, therefore, “resume our muttons” by saying now, 
what I ought to have said earlier, that the north side of 
the loch is (or rather was) known as Slios-min — the suave, 
smooth, terrain; and the south side as Slios-garbh — the 
rough, boulder-strewn, terrain. 

Although Shos-min was the property of the Menzies of 
Weem, it was not like Appin of Dull, over-stocked with 
their clansmen. In the beginning of the last century, it 
was peopled by MacGregors, who appear to have sprung 
from the village of Leargan where, according to “Auntie” 
MacGregor of Auchtarsin, there was at one time a con- 
siderable colony of them. With the Menzies family they 
lived for long in amicable relations, strengthened on the 
Laird’s side perhaps by an old and well-known prophecy — 
ascribed as usual to “Thomas the Rhymer”? — that with 
the last MacGregor on Shios-Min, would go the last 
Menzies. Thomas certainly made a hit that time, for their 
departure was practically coincident. Slios-garbh belonged 
to the Robertsons of Struan, and they are all gone also, the 
last remnant of their once great estate, the “Barracks” 
having been sold in 1926, Such is the mutability of human 
affairs, 

In my youth, who was more powerful and permanent 
seeming than the families of Menzies, of Struan and of 
Breadalbane! Yet in these few short years they have 
vanished completely from the valley of the Tummel. 

Next to Killiechonan, Leargan was at one time the most 
considerable village of Shos-min. It lay, facing south-west, 
on the slope of the brae above Annat, and within a quarter- 
of-a-mile of the eastern boundary of the Menzies estate of 
Clach Ghlais. I have heard, by the way, the name Clach 
Ghlais erroneously applicd to the standing stone properly 
called Clach a’ Mharsain (the packman’s stone), which is 
now enclosed in the garden of the Loch Rannoch Hotel. 
It is evidently an ancient Druidical relic, which got its 
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comparatively modern name through the tragic fate of a 
packman coming down one day from Braigh (the Braes). 

He was tired, and the stone standing about breast high 
by the wayside, offered a tempting place for a rest. He 
turned his back to it and rested his burden on the flat top; 
but when easing the shoulder strap a little, the pack rolled 
over the opposite edge, and the thong slipping up and 
tightening about his neck, strangled him. 

Talking about packmen, it is interesting to recall that 
Allan Breac (the real Allan) in the course of his flight from 
Appin, spent a night in his uncle’s house at Airdlaraich. He 
left the next morning making towards Athole, and was 
accompanied, as far as Aulaich at any rate, by a packman 
who had also passed the night at Airdlaraich. He seems to 
have gone as far as Auchtarsin, whence the garrisons at 
Muileann a’ Mhadaidh scared him back for he was seen that 
evening at ‘““Manach’s” House at Inbhir Chadain, to which 
he must have crossed the river at Kinloch. After that, all 
trace of his itinerancy is lost until his arrival in France. 

It is surprising to find Stevenson — usually so correct in 
his topography — taking the fictitious Allan from the 
“Moor” round Beinn Eallar (Ben Alder) into Rannoch, 
when the easiest and most direct route was by Dunain 
(Dùnan). Perhaps he was unable to resist introducing the 
picturesque figure of ‘‘Cluny in his Cage” into the story. 

But I have digressed from Leargan and the MacGregors. 
In my earliest recollection there were but three or four 
houses in the village, and not a single MacGregor that I 
know of. Some of them, my mother’s ‘Auntie’? Mac- 
Gregor’s people among others, had moved down to Druim 
Chaoine and Murlagan, and some up-country to Killie- 
chonan, where there would be about a score of them when 
I first saw the place. 

Sir Robert Menzies was a good laird to his own people, 
but of a litigious turn of mind towards neighbours, whom 
he frequently met in the Courts, if nowhere else. He was 
especially prejudiced against hotel guests angling on the 
loch, a sport, which he found to his chagrin, he was 
powerless to prevent. 
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But woe betide the unlucky Waltonian whom stress of 
weather might cast ashore on his domain. The fate of 
Captain Cook was little worse than his. In this dog-in-the- 
manger policy he was enthusiastically seconded by Mrs 
Robertson senior of Struan, with the result that nobody 
could land or embark on Slios-min except under direct 
penalties, nor on Slios-garbh, until they came down to 
Wentworth territory at Coille Dhubh. 

General MacDonald of Dunalastair was a laird of an 
entirely different disposition, who, being anxious to open up 
the beauties of the district to the public, and expecting but 
little opposition from his neighbours, built a tidy little 
steamer called the “Gitana” which he intended for making 
scheduled trips and occasional cruises on the loch as 
required. 

She was built by T. B. Seath & Co. of Rutherglen in a 
little bay on the General’s own foreshore near Clach-Ghlais, 
certified to carry 360 passengers. The day of her launch, 
in 1880, was a red-letter day in Rannoch. People came 
from far and near to see the (to them) unique sight. The 
sun shone brilliantly, and the hills opposite were mirrored 
in the placid waters of the loch. The General stood bare- 
headed in the bow beside the little builder, and made a 
speech, beginning, I remember, with “People of Rannoch”, 
but of the remainder of it I have no recollection. Like most 
of the dense crowd of spectators present, I was too much 
engrossed in speculating as to how the huge looking bulk of 
the boat was to be floated, to pay much attention to the 
speech-making. At length a lady broke a bottle of some- 
thing on the cutwater, the workmen knocked out the 
remaining dog-hooks and the “Gitana” glided gracefully 
into the water. What cheering, and yelling, and shouting, as 
she left the ways! And what a glorious evening was spent 
in Kinloch! 

But the General’s public-spirited enterprise failed. The 
fates, the elements, and the despots of Slios-min and 
Slios-garbh were against him. He was not allowed to erect 
a pier at the top, or find an anchorage for his boat except 
in an exposed part of the loch where the solum was his own. 
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So the “Gitana” had to cruise about all summer in a 
cul-de-sac, and the beauties of the Braigh remained a 
sealed book. 

When the storm of winter came on, she had a rough time 
of it. Once she dragged her anchor and was blown ashore 
on the shingle, a little to the south of Widow Dewar’s 
bothan. In the absence of tide and tugs, she was refloated 
only with great difficulty, and, for extra security, moored 
to a sheet anchor. In the next terrific storm the new 
anchor held, perhaps too firmly, and the “Gitana” went 
down in 104 feet of water. There were no deadlights fixed 
in her saloon windows and, when they were stove in, she 
was swamped. The Insurance Company sent Diver Fox (of 
Tay Bridge Disaster fame) to investigate, but it was decided 
that, owing to the remote situation of the wreck in non- 
tidal water, salvage operations were impracticable. 

So the argosy that brightened the brooding melancholy 
of the loch for one brief, glorious summer, lies in the 
muddy bottom below Meall Dubh. 

J.R., October 1926 


At Annat there was at one time a small wood-carbonising 
industry. What the products were used for I cannot say, 
although I believe it was for something in connection with 
the manufacture of gunpowder. At any rate, it had died out 
before my time, the only trace of it left being “Chemical 
Cottage” long occupied by Donnach Ban (Duncan Menzies). 
Perhaps it was in connection with this industry that the 
row of two-storey cottages at Lag an iasgair was built, but 
they were occupied in my earliest recollection by “refugees” 
from Leargan, when the last but one there of the houses 
was demolished. 

A mile of smooth, level highway passing Lag an iasgair 
was known as ‘a’ mhìle réidh”, or the smooth mile. It 
might with equal propriety have been called an “da mhile 
réidh”, for it was practically level past Creagan Odhar to 
Aulaich Bridge. However, a gushing description of the 
road, including “purple twilight”, “silver birches”, and 
other summer accessories — all in the best guide book 
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style — can be had almost anywhere for a mere trifle. 
So we will pass on to Allt ’ Cheardaich where there was 
another ghost station. 

This “ghost” was definitely identified as belonging to 
Camghouran, but what induced him to break bounds 
and come across the loch and haunt Allt’ Cheardaich I 
never heard satisfactorily explained. In this mundane sphere 
he was known as the “Carrier’s grandfather” an appellation 
that clung to him long after he had moved forward. Many 
people were then alive who had known him personally as 
a man who had no heinous sins, of commission at least, 
on his conscience, or anything that was likely to cause him 
thus to revisit the “‘glimpses of the moon”. But there he 
was, with his habitat behind a large isolated boulder, at the 
west end of Allt ° Cheardaich. I often wondered (in broad 
daylight) how he would fare if two persons happened to 
pass simultaneously, one on either side of the boulder? His 
position, to say the least of it, was not strategical. But when 
I passed that way alone after nightfall, I was less inclined 
to indulge in speculations of that kind, than to get past 
the uncanny spot as quickly as possible. The winter of 
1879-1880, it may be remembered, was exceptionally severe. 
There were heavy snowstorms and prolonged frost. The 
loch was frozen down opposite Tailor MacAlpine’s house 
at Killiechonan, which was further than the oldest person 
living then could remember. It was frozen further down, 
I believe, in 1894-1895 but I did not see it. By the way, 
“Foxy” Kennedy, the Killiechonan smith, made a good 
thing of that winter (1880), by converting a pile of worn- 
out rasps he had into excellent skate-runners, which he sold 
to us bumpkins at a shilling each. We had to fix them into 
birch sole blocks ourselves, but as he had two holes in each 
to receive screw-nails that was a simple matter. I must say 
that I never had a more comfortable or better pair of skates 
on than these rough-looking home-made ones, 

I was then serving as second ploughman — or rather 
“halflin”, for I was little more than sixteen — with the 
“Baran” (Duncan MacDiarmid) at Ceann ° Chlachair. One 
Saturday night shortly before Old New Year I resolved to 
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pay a visit to my house at Ballintuim and started on my 
fifteen-mile tramp through the snow after I got the horses 
suppered at 8 p.m. It was a starlit, moonless night, with the 
frost so keen that I fancied I could hear it freezing. The 
intense stillness was unbroken save by an occasional long- 
drawn-out wail beginning far behind at Drochaid Ghamhair 
and developing as it overtook and passed me into weird 
shrieks and rendings. I knew it was the ice settling down 
on the water, and the familiar, if eerie, sound did not 
disturb me. A little beyond Learann, something induced 
me to stop and listen. Amongst the multitudinous sounds 
of a wood — which is never absolutely quiet even in the 
stillest night — my ear caught an unfamiliar note. Numerous 
clear, sharp, if not loud, detonations, which I could not at 
all account for, broke out here and there among the trees, 
nor was it till long afterwards that the mystery was ex- 
plained to me. The miniature explosions I heard were 
caused, it seems, by the frost swelling the sap in the branches 
and bursting them. I was now drawing near Allt ° Chear- 
daich, the loneliest spot on Slios-min with the cheerful 
prospect of meeting the venerable “shade” who had his 
stance there. I had frequently passed the place without 
encountering as the saying is, any entity worse than myself. 
But a time comes in everybody’s life when the conditional 
becomes at length the inevitable and must be faced; and 
when I rounded the last turn before coming to the bridge, 
I thought that time had come to me then. 

A strange lambent radiance gleamed and shimmered 
among the trees without any visible focus and came and 
went like the Aurora Borealis. I had heard much about 
the “Light” that was said to gleam on the loch (although 
I had never seen it) as well as of its alleged connection with 
Allt °? Cheardaich; and putting two and two together, I 
arrived at the conclusion that now, at last, I was in for it. 
Like Tam O’ Shanter under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, I kept on 

“Whiles glancing round wi’ prudent care 
Lest bogies catch me unaware 
till I came near enough to see up the small ravine above 
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the bridge. There, I discovered the source of the light, and 
what was still more reassuring, the propinquity of human 
beings. It was a camp of tinkers that had moved down there 
from Camusericht, and I watched their figures silhouetted 
against the blaze till I came to the end of the bridge, and 
then I nearly jumped over the parapet. For, close beside 
me on the road was a greyish-white figure whose stupendous 
height, crowned by a fringe of gently waving white tassels, 
seemed to reach the zenith. I heard, as if the voice came 
from another world, somebody saying in Gaelic that it was 
a frosty night, and at that moment either the pupils of my 
eyes, or the Brobdignagian figure, contracted to their normal 
size, and I saw Donald Drummond’s old white horse with 
the results of a hare drive slung across his back. 


So, for me ended the ‘“‘ghost” of Allt ° Cheardaich, and 
I fancy such would be the ignoble end of many another 
“shost” if the truth were told. 

The mention of Tailor MacAlpine’s house calls up a 
vivid recollection of the tailor himself. He was an old man 
when I was a very little boy and, although his peripatetic 
“whup-the-cat° days were then over, he still pursued his 
calling at home. He was reckoned a good tradesman in his 
time, and was not addicted to the use of what was known 
as “greim fad’ an tàillear leisg”? (the long stitch of the lazy 
tailor). He could spin a yarn well and the “fame of his 
name” rested perhaps as much on that as on his sartorial 
accomplishments. His house — one of the few “‘slated’’ 
ones in Killiechonan — stood close by the roadside and, as 
he worked beside his kitchen window, very little that passed 
escaped his eye. If he was not at the door in time to intercept 
an approaching wayfarer, he called after him with some 
remark about the weather, a manoeuvre which had the 
double advantage of paving the way for a crack and of, at 
least, settling any case of doubtful identity. 

But there are boorish people in all walks of life, who 
hoid small social amenities in contempt, and when the 
tailor’s system came into conflict with one of these, it 
sometimes fell short. One wild, blowy, sleety day a man 
passed towing an unwilling stirk behind him. Both of them 
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had their heads bent to the blast, but the tailor, in the 
passing glimpse he got of them, recognised the man and 
was at the door in an instant. “Tha e fiadhaich, Iain,” he 
shouted after him. But Iain was leaning forward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees like the “anchor” man in a tug 
of war, and “heard as if he heard him not”. “Tha e fiad- 
haich, Iain? Gt is wild, John) he roared again. At that 
moment the fury of the blast was redoubled, and Iain was 
fain to turn his back to it and let the stirk do the same. 
When he recovered his breath and got the sleet wrung from 
his beard, he fixed the dry, comfortable tailor with a look 
of concentrated bitterness and replied, “Tha mi coma 
dhuibh.” (q don’t care). “An trusdar” remarked the tailor 
as he withdrew. 

When he was quite a young man he had an attack of 
Scots wanderlust which landed him in America. There were 
no railways in those days, so he took a walk, as he used to 
say to himself, to the Broomielaw of Glasgow. 

There, he stayed with one of “Muinntir a’ Bhràigh” till 
the ship that was to carry him to the new world was ready 
to sail. On that day, his friend accompanied him to the 
quay, and waited with him till the last warning bell rang. 
He was telling a final story about Slios-min and had 
scarcely got to the middle of it, when he noticed the 
seamen making preparations for unshipping the gangway. 
So he broke off and rushed on board, calling to his friend 
as the last link with Scotland was severed. “TIl tell you the 
rest when I come back.” He stayed for some time in the 
land of the free, and when he saw the gangway once more 
shipped at the Broomie Law he stepped ashore to meet 
the identical friend from whom he had parted in the middle 
of his story. After the usual greetings had been exchanged 
they took their way home, the tailor resuming, as if the 
interruption had been momentary — “Just as I was 
saying...” I can see him yet, standing in his doorway with 
a hank of black linen thread round his neck, and the ends of 
it mingling grotesquely with the white fringe under his chin. 

Each considerable village had then its own set of trades- 
men. Killiechonan had its weaver; its tailor — as we have 
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seen; its “greusaich” (shoemaker); and “‘Foxey”” Kennedy 
was its smith. He came of a long line of smiths and 
armourers and their family tombstone in the old kirkyard 
of Fasaidh (Foss) is worth going to see if only for its 
sculptured representations of the implements of their ancient 
craft. 

“Foxey” was one of the noted “worthies” of Rannoch 
and, by reason of his outspoken opinions of things in 
general, a great favourite of the late Sir Robert Menzies. 
Most of his bon mots, I regret to say, were too highly 
flavoured to bear repetition and must, therefore, be sup- 
pressed. The Factorship of the Menzies estates was long 
regarded as one of the plums of the profession, not from a 
pecuniary point of view, but as a stepping stone to higher 
things. 

Sir Robert had recently got a new factor whose air 
and manner smacked strongly of Oxford, but whose collars, 
cuffs and monocle graced a body that was sadly at variance 
with the crags and torrents of the Highlands. He was 
showing this prodigy round one day in his own ramshackle 
dog-cart, and called “Foxey” down from the smiddy to be 
introduced. “Now, ‘Foxey’ ” he asked when the ceremony 
was completed, “‘what do you think of Mr ....... ?” “Foxey” 
drew his blue Kilmarnock well forward over his brows, and 
scrutinising the Baronet’s latest acquisition answered — 
“Bonnie, very bonnie indeed, Sir Robert, but for ...... *s 
sake, take him home and give him a feed of braxy.” 


Intercalary 


As few of the generation that succeeds me are likely to be 
acquainted with the nature, or even the name, of braxy it 
may be as well to intercalate a few words of explanation here. 

Braxy then is a kind of grass disease which attacks 
young, fat sheep, particularly “hoggs’’ and is almost in- 
variably fatal. If the carcase is found and bled before 
rigor mortis sets in, the meat, after being cured and hung 
in the kitchen ceiling to dry, is not at all bad. Of course, it 
is not now allowed to be exposed for sale, but fifty years 
ago it was different. 
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It was then a staple article of diet for which there was 
a considerable local demand. Many of the larger sheep 
farmers had to send their hoggs away for “wintering”, and 
the more unscrupulous among them, I am afraid, converted 
all the carcases found — unless absolutely putrid — into 
“braxy’’. 

Many of the “‘winterings’ were on the east coast of Fife 
and Aberdeen, and from these places in the early spring, 
came the bills of mortality in the shape of casks of “braxy’’ 
and bales of hides. The shepherd in charge of a “wintering” 
had to skin the carcases, bale the hides, and pickle the 
meat to the best of his ability. As it was not always easy to 
obtain casks, the stuff often came in herring-barrels, the 
brine of which gave a piquant tang and a captivating air 
of mystery to the second course, which could seldom be 
achieved so cheaply otherwise. The herring scales which 
plentifully adhered to the contents also enhanced the 
gorgeous iridescence of the meat so that dining, especially 
in the kitchen of a “‘toney’” farmhouse, was an orgy of 
fragrance, flavour and colour, 

As long as a farmer sat at the same table, and partook 
of the same food as his servants, it was a fairly good 
guarantee of the wholesomeness of the fare; so most people 
got what “‘braxy” they could from one of these, and left 
the “wintering” stuff, which was neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring, alone. 

What is done with the “braxy” now is a mystery. As an 
article of food for the “masses” it has certainly been dis- 
placed long since by the ubiquitous “bully beef” tin. The 
last I saw of it was in the parish of Port of Menteith in the 
dark food-rationing days of 1917. I remember of a man 
asking me then — in strictest confidence — if I could tell 
him where to get what he called a “‘spague o’ braxy”. His 
quest was successful, and when he returned to thank me, 
I saw more than one “spague”’ carefully camouflaged as a 
bag of hay. 

‘'Foxey’s” brother, and then his nephew, were for a long 
time smiths at Druimchruaidh in Gleann Errochdaidh. The 
latter died at Ceardaich Labhair (smiddy of Lawers) on 
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Loch Tay-side in 1924. His son (‘‘Foxey’s” grand-nephew) 
is smith there yet, so that the old craft is still carried on by 
the family. 

November 1926, J.R. 


Another notable resident of Killiechonan was Démhall 
Ghreusaich (Donald Cameron) or, I should rather say, his 
wife was, for Donald, decent man, was but a pale reflection 
of his more energetic spouse. He was for many years in 
Tulach Bheith — I believe since the house was built — and 
left the management of his domestic affairs entirely in the 
hands of his wife. Than the latter, no woman of greater 
enterprise and resource ever came from Eilean a’ cheò; 
and many a hungry — and thirsty — traveller had reason 
to bless Bean Dhémhall Ghreusaich and her little “black” 
bothan at the extreme east end of the village. 

“Pegaig? married a Kinloch policeman, and is still (1926) 
alive as far as I am aware. Her mother died in 1924 at an 
age of close upon 100. 

The school at Killiechonan, like the one at Auchtarsin, 
was crowded to overflowing during the winter months, and 
the dominie, Duncan Menzies, had his hands full. He firmly 
believed in the old adage, that those who would command, 
must first learn to obey, and maintained an iron discipline, 
to which the “dame-school” generation of these days are, 
unfortunately, utter strangers. 

The school at Drochaid Ghamhair — three miles further 
west — was taught by “Eòghan Beag” whose surname I 
cannot remember. He was a man of lesser mental calibre 
than the average dominie of those days and his appointment 
at Drochaid Ghamhair was only temporary. He was 
succeeded in 1879 by Peter Maclaren (Par Mór) — son of 
Peter MacLaren (“Par Dubh”) shoemaker in Kinloch — 
who came from Camghouran School. 

The shepherds at Cruach, Caimbhe, and Ceann na Coille, 
sent down their boys to “winter” with their respective 
employers, and to attend the school at Drochaid Ghamhair. 
This advent usually created some diversion among the 
more sophisticated urchins of the “Bràigh”. I remember 
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one of Iain Mór na Cruaich’s boys coming to “winter” 
in Ceann Chlachair when I was there in 1879-1880. When 
he saw the cattlemen uncovering part of the turnip heap 
in the stockyard, the size of the “‘potatoes’’ fairly made 
him gasp. Nor was he less intrigued by the movements of 
the wheel-barrow with which the same man was emptying 
the byre manure on to the midden. He was permitted to 
try the entrancing operation himself, and stuck gamely to 
the shafts when his “bus” left the plank and plunged into 
the glaur. It took two or three buckets of warm water and 
an old “dandy” brush, to restore him to something like his 
original condition before he left the boiler house. 

But these were mere trifles compared with the unfathom- 
able mysteries of the school, where right and wrong seemed 
to be so bewilderingly mixed up as to be unrecognisable. 
Those who might have straightened out the kinks for him 
a little I regret to say, didn’t, but rather the contrary. “Well 
Johnnie” asked the ‘Baran’ at the close of the first day, 
“was the dominie bad today?’ “‘Dhia, he was” replied 
Johnnie with conviction. ‘“Was he at you?” “He was.” “You 
watch tomorrow” prompted the pawky Baran, “and when he 
sits down by the fire, creep up behind and let him have 
one on the ear — like this” and he went through the 
pantomime of giving Par Mór a swipe on the lug. 

Johnnie duly carried out the instructions and came 
home at night with circular tide marks round his eyes, and 
an uneasy feeling about the pleats of his kilt when he sat 
down to his braxy kail. “Well Johnnie,” asked his mentor, 
“did you give him one?” “I did,” admitted Johnnie dole- 
fully, “but Dhia, he is devilish strong, and I’m not going to 
do it again.” 

Johnnie soon got to be as “knowing” as any boy in the 
school, and turned out to be a smart young man. He called 
on me here in 1923, and although I had not seen him since 
1880, I recognised the stamp of Cruach, which the forty 
years that had elapsed had not quite effaced. 

His father, John MacMillan (lain Mór na Cruaich) always 
had a morbid dread of water, that is, of water in bulk. His 
supplies of meal, etc., were transported by pack horses from 
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Ceann Chlachair to the foot of Loch Laidainn, where his 
wife met them with the boat. John did all the loading, but 
walked up the “cladach” while his wife rowed the coble — 
as near inshore as possible — and kept him in conversation 
till they arrived at the head of the loch below Cruach. His 
antipathy to water was popularly ascribed to laziness, but 
surely it would have been easier to sit in a boat and row, 
than to walk for miles on the rough shingle. He retired 
when he found himself too old to face the storms of winter 
in Cruach, and went to live in Strathtay. There, coming 
home one dark night, he stumbled by some mischance into 
the swollen river and was drowned. 

About 1846 -48 there was also a school at Finnart Beag 
— a few yards to the east of ‘“‘the little grey kirk” — which 
was taught by one Menzies, who had the reputation of 
being a very successful teacher. He may have been, but 
some of his preceptory methods seem to have been a little 
gruesome to us today. This school was in operation, though 
not in my time, concurrently with the one at Drochaid 
Ghamhair; which shows how dense the population of the 
“Bràigh” must have been at that time. This can perhaps 
be accounted for by the considerable influx of strangers 
from Lochaber, Glen Coe, Appin of Lismore, and other 
places on the west coast, which took place. 

Wherever ships could sail, the arm of the law could 
easily and conveniently reach; and the attractiveness of 
“Bràigh Raineach” would no doubt be enhanced in the 
eyes of many people by its inaccessibility. At any rate 
many of the families settled in Raineach in my youth, and 
regarded more or less as natives, could be traced as in- 
comers from one or other of these places. In fact, till this 
very day among older people, this man and that are 
frequently alluded to as an “Abrach” or an “Earra-Ghaid- 
healach” as the case may be. 

Among the oldest of these incomers, was the family of 
the Stewarts of Ardlaraich. They came originally from 
Appin of Lismore, and were related to the family of 
Seumas a’ Ghlinne, who was hanged for the notorious 
“Appin Murder”. Iain Mor Ardlaraich, and his brother 
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Alasdair Leadhrainn, were the last representatives of that 
line in Raineach. Neither of the brothers had a penchant 
for agriculture — being more inclined to flocks and herds, 
at which a man could generally keep his hands clean and 
his back straight. As a natural corollary, the strenuous 
avocation of crop-raising was in disfavour at Ardlarich, 
and was generally in arrears. So much indeed was this the 
case, that what was facetiously called “Foghar Iain Mhór 
Ardlaraich”’, became synonymous with spring. They were, 
nevertheless, held in great respect and esteem, and died in 
Ardlaraich in a good old age. 

The patriarchal type of farmer to which they belonged 
sat, as they themselves did, at the same table as their 
servants: which was in itself a link that bound them all 
together as one family. Although youth was apt to chaf 
occasionally at the length of pre-breakfast prayer and grace 
of those days, it was something that in after life could be 
looked back upon with reverence and gratitude. However 
perfunctorily expressed (and they often were) these petitions 
seemed a fit prelude to the toil and trouble of the day. 
Nor were they always, as might be supposed, gloomy and 
destitute of humour. 

I heard of an old Glen Lyon husbandman who was in 
the habit of kneeling at a chair with his face towards the 
window, while his man-servants and maid-servants stood 
ranged behind. When he came to the meteorological clause 
of his supplications he invariably sent a glance aloft at the 
sky for weather signs, and framed his petitions accordingly. 
One brilliant summer morning his upward glance was 
arrested by an unwonted spear of sunlight which pierced the 
crown of his blue Kilmarnock bonnet. The flow of his 
orisons was suddenly interrupted. That he should see 
daylight through his beloved bonnet, which had hung on 
the “main” of that chair, (air muidhe na cathair sin) morn- 
ing after morning for forty years, was unthinkable, in- 
credible. Still, he must believe his own eyes. The hole was 
there. But who put it there? Meanwhile, the porridge was 
fast becoming pachydermous, and a slight shuffling 
behind, betokened impatience.. Something had to be done 
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to ease the situation, and done quickly. “Socair ort beagan, 
Thighearn’ ” he postulated, as if the Deity had also betrayed 
impatience “‘gus am faic mise có ’n Diabhal chuir an toll 
"nam bhonnaid!”? (Wait a little, Lord, till I see who the 
Dien | put the hole in my bonnet!”’), 


The decade between 1870 and 1880 practically saw the 
end of this type of farmer, and for my part, I cannot help 
thinking that not a little of the moral and physical stamina 
of the country went out with them. 


Another person of some note in this neighbourhood was 
“Merearaid na Cuil’? (Miss Margaret Cameron, Cùil Mhuil- 
eann). She was a slight, little woman, with cold fishy eyes, 
and a nose graduated to so fine a point, that the mere 
sight of it made secrets tremble in their lair. She ran a 
shop, or general store, and like “Bean Dhòmhall Ghreu- 
saich” could accomodate hungry — and thirsty — travellers 
with food and drink. She had the business acumen, but 
little of the savoir faire, which made her rival in the east 
so popular. 

Notwithstanding its name, there was no mill at Cull 
Mhuileann subsequent to 1837 at least. How long before 
that it was dismantled, I cannot say, nor can Duncan 
Cameron, a native of Camghouran, remember of ever 
having heard his father mention a mill being in operation 
there. That there was a mill, and a substantial one at that, 
is evident from the ruins that can still be seen. 


The water-power from Ericht was unlimited, and Sir 
Robert Menzies, sometime in the seventies, introduced 
hydraulic “rams” to force a supply from there to Rannoch 
Lodge. The machinery which was automatic, was housed 
in small granite buildings close to the river behind Cuil 
Mhuileann. The little house could be seen from the bridge, 
and I remember of one day seeing two Killiechonan boys 
standing gazing at the new building with such intentness 
that I could not forbear asking them, who or what, was 
in it. I was informed, in all seriousness, that it contained 
a couple of Iain Mór Ardlaraich’s old “tups”? who were kept 
there all day butting water up to Rannoch Lodge! 
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Opposite Drochaid Ghamhair School was Tigh na Linne, 
at one time the only licensed change-house between Kinloch 
and Tigh ’n Righ. The licence was withdrawn before my 
time, but I knew the last landlord of it — Abhairsidh Dall 
(Archibald Campbell) as well as Curisdain Dhirine his wife. 
They must have left it comparatively young, for they had 
ran a tack of Druim Ghaisg in Laggan before retiring to 
Druim Ghaistart near Kinloch, where they both died. 

The so-called “Barracks”, I suspect, was not really the 
site of the old military encampment, but Baile Dheòrsa, a 
place higher up the hillside, a little further to the south. 
The numerous ruins there (or that were there) resemble in 
their appearance and disposition, the ruins of the barracks 
at Muileann Mhadaidh. 

About half-way between Finnart Lodge (Dail Mhic Rath), 
and Crosscraig (Troisearraig), there stood in my earliest 
recollection, a little “black” shieling, at which my father 
and I usually got a cup of tea. When I saw it first, I thought, 
and I still think, it was the bonniest place I had ever seen. 
It stood on the edge of a little clearing between the road 
and the loch. A shallow burnie meandered over bright 
gravel at the west side of it, and in front, was a level green 
lawn. There was neither garden nor fence, nor hedge, any- 
where about it. Nothing but the firm green sward cropped 
close by wandering sheep; the feathery, silvery-stemmed 
birches in the fresh beauty of their summer drapery; the 
over arching sky deep and blue above; and the loch shining 
through the filigree of birch and hazel like molten silver, 
was an unfading picture. 

Inside everything was so spotlessly clean that I felt afraid 
to tread on the sanded earthen floor. An old, old lady in a 
snowy mutch always sat in a wooden armchair by the fire, 
and another, scarcely younger looking, moved briskly about 
the tea things. These were “Mary” and her daughter “Jess”. 
I do not remember of ever having heard their surnames. 
Neither does Duncan Cameron. Jess was known as “‘Jess- 
Mary”, and I have heard her mother say that she was born 
on the field of Waterloo the day after the battle, so that 
she would be about fifty-five. Her mother was the widow 
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of a soldier, and having been married “on the strength” 
of the regiment followed it about wherever it went. She 
spent the night before Waterloo behind our lines in Belgium, 
and the morning after, on the battlefield, searching among 
the killed and wounded for her husband. Whether he was 
killed in that action, or died afterwards, I do not remember. 

At any rate, Mary was on the field that “was covered 
thick with other clay” at dawn the following morning, and 
was the only person I ever spoke to, who took part, even 
as a non-combatant, in that historic battle 111 years ago. 

She had also another daughter called “Annie-Mary”, who 
married a blind man and left Camghouran shortly after- 
wards; but Jess lived on in the little shieling for many 
years after her mother’s death, and I believe died there. 

I have since consulted Old Duncan Cameon (so frequently 
referred to in these pages) as to the date and place of 
Jess’s birth, and he confirms my recollection of her mother’s 
statement. 

In some extenuation of my forgetfulness of surnames, 
it should be remembered that in those days people were 
rarely called by them. They were more aptly described by 
some physical characteristic, or territorial connection, 
varied by an occasional snatch of genealogy for greater 
distinction. For example, I was well grown up before I 
realised that even such a near neighbour as “Iain Mac 
Eòghan” was, baptismally, John MacDonald: or that 
“Domhall Ruadh Uilleam Bhàin”, was plain Donald Lamont. 

Schools and schooldays, and dominies, have always had 
a great fascination for me; probably because, looking back 
on them, they appear in a golden haze in which they were 
certainly not enshrined at the time. The school at Camg- 
houran seems to have passed through more vicissitudes 
than any of the other schools in Raineach. Although I 
have no definite knowledge of the matter, I have a strong 
suspicion that it was not a “‘society” school like the others. 
It is more likely to have been maintained privately by the 
“Struans”, much as Dall and Carie schools were latterly 
maintained by the Wentworths — and knocked about from 
pillar to post as the exigencies of the moment required. 
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It was housed at first in the old meal mill on the west 
side of Camghouran burn. Then in an old smearing shed 
in Braigh Chamghouran where the barrels of Archangel 
tar, smearing tubs, smearing stools, etc., were piled up in 
the one end, and the rudiments of the three R’s inculcated 
in the other. Then in the sheiling subsequently occupied 
by ‘“‘Jess-Mary” and her mother. Thence, to a house at the 
west end of Coille Dubh, which had shortly afterwards to 
be vacated to make room for a gamekeeper. From there, 
into a delapidated black bothan in Mid-Camghouran where 
I once called with a letter from my father to the dominie, 
Duncan Robertson of Auchtarsin (Donnach Sheamus Alas- 
dair); and finally, into a loft above the coach house at 
Crosscraig stables. This loft was also used as an Episcopalian 
Chapel, where a Mr Bowld, the “‘season” incumbent at 
Kinloch conducted a service on Sunday afternoons. All 
that is left to represent them now is a few deer and a score 
of sheep. 

Duncan Robertson of Struan, or simply “Struan” as he 
was called, made considerable progress during his lifetime 
with the disposal of his ancestral estates. In 1855 he sold 
Mount Alexander to General Sir John MacDonald of 
Dalchosnie and built a house for himself at Dall in 1856-57. 
It was no sooner finished than he sold Dall and Carie to 
T. V. Wentworth, and built still another house for himself 
at Troisearraig on the site of a four-roomed cottage 
formerly occupied by an ex-Baillie of Perth. He changed 
the name to Crosscraig, and resided there till his death in 
1864. 

His wife was the daughter of “The Sergeant Menzies”, 
Farleyere, near Caisteal Menzies, and they had no family. 
Whether “The Sergeant Menzies” was really a non-com- 
missioned officer, with whose daughter “Struan”? had con- 
tracted a misalliance; or whether he was a serjeant-at-law, 
of high degree, I don’t know. But I know that “Struan’s”’ 
wife was known throughout Raineach and the neighbouring 
glens as “Nighean Shearchain Mheinne’’. On the death of 
her husband, whom she survived by more than a score of 
years, she set about purging her territory of the bar 
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sinister, a task which she pursued with so much zeal, that 
when the last trace of the “carry fist’? was obliterated, 
Slios-Garbh was almost wilderness. She must have been a 
strikingly handsome woman in her youth, but in her old 
age an air of exaggerated hauteur, marred what might have 
een a gracious presence. 

“Struan”? himself, as described to me by Duncan 
Cameron, was tall, and of stout build, with a full beard 
and heavy moustache, He looked well in Highland garb, 
which, unlike many of his brother ‘“‘chieftains’, he did 
not wear habitually. 

It is a curious fact that Slios-Garbh with its northern 
exposure, had fewer endemic diseases than Shos-Min. 
Killiechonan, for example, was seldom clear of febrile and 
pulmonary troubles, from which Camghouran was practic- 
ally immune. There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
antiseptic vapours from the Coiile Dubh contributed greatly 
to its salubrity. On the other hand, a mental lethargy 
prevailed which was inimical to the development of 
individuality, for there were fewer “characters”, and less 
liveliness and imagination there than on the north side. 

“Struan” territory and all as it was, there was a remark- 
able paucity of Robertsons in Camghouran. Fully ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants were Camerons, and were 
composed chiefly of the “Diamond” family, whose “Koh-i- 
nor”, so to speak, was “Eòghan Dhoimhein’’. 

They settled in fertile Mid-Camghouran, and spread 
outwards in concentric ripples till they pretty well impinged 
on the limits of cultivation. Whatever flotsam was conse- 
quently displaced, probably drifted into Glen Lyon via 
Lairig Mhuic and settled there. 

Eòghan Dhoimhein (Hugh Cameron) was “Struan’s”’ 
local land-steward, “ground officer”, or Maor, and strange to 
say, it was only quite recently (in October 1926), that I had 
the curiosity to inquire into the origin of their nickname 
“Diamond”. I then discovered that it originated with the 
“founder” of the family, who was at one time stud groom 
in charge of a horse of that name, so called from the shape 
of a white blaze on its forehead. 
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In 1870, or thereabouts, the birch wood on Troisearraig 
was leased to a firm of bobbin turners called Stewart — if 
I remember right. They set up their mill on, or near, the 
site of the old meal mill in Camghouran West — which 
was a considerable distance above the public road. I 
remember my father going up there once to get a potato 
“plock” turned, and while the operation was in progress, 
I stood watching the spiral shavings whirling from the 
lathes, and resolved there and then to become a wood 
turner. The bobbin industry was carried on there in a 
leisurely fashion for thirty years or more, till the supply 
of birch was exhausted, when it was removed to Pitlochry. 


Besides Donnach Mór na Bantighearn (an old bachelor 
brother of Eòghan Dhoimhein) and Fighdear Fhraidh (John 
Campbell, an old palsy-stricken, superannuated weaver) 
there were no “worthies”? of any note in Camghouran. Of 
the twain, the Fighdear was the most original. After the 
decline of weaving, he earned a few precarious shillings by 
making baskets, potato creels, and general wattle-work for 
the neighbourhood. When he was being paid for any of 
his products, his shaky, retractile fingers would close con- 
vulsively on whatsoever amount was tendered, and there 
would be no sign of any necessary change being forth- 
coming. When this trifling omission was delicately hinted at, 
he would glare vindictively at the erring member, and 
seizing it with the other hand, would prize the fingers open 
by main force. When the imprisoned coins were released, 
he would hand over the change to a running accompani- 
ment of vituperation of his twitching fingers, winding up 
invariably with: “Dhia! nach ann agam tha an trioblaid 
leat!” (Lord! have I not the trouble with you!). But many a 
worse hand might have come the Fighdear’s way. His 
idiosyncracy was well known, and his encounter with his 
recalcitrant hand were enjoyed at the expense of the few 
coppers to which the change usually amounted. 

There was no smith, tailor or shoemaker, to have a 
céilidh or a crack with; nor even a local “ghost” to make 
the fiesh creep “w? painful pleasure”. 

The nearest approach to a “ghostly” visitant that I 
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remember having heard of, was the story of a young man 
who went to Coille Dubh one day to try and stalk a deer. 
Near the top of the wood he succeeded, in a surprisingly 
easy manner it seemed, in getting within range of a hind 
and her calf. It was rather unusual to see a hind with a 
calf at her foot at that particular time, and under the 
ordinary circumstances, he would have scrupled to shoot 
her. But times were hard, and the larder empty, and he 
stifled any compunction he may have had. He raised his 
gun to take aim, but his eye had no sooner glanced along 
the barrel, than the hind and calf mysteriously changed into 
a young woman and child. 
Appalled at the narrow escape he had from shooting one 
whom he recognised as an intimate acquaintance of his 
own, he lowered his gun. Wiping the cold sweat from his 
brow, he looked again, and there was the hind gazing at 
him with mournful, beseeching eyes, and her calf snuggling 
close by her side. Realising that something supernatural 
stood before him, he became seized with panic, and bolted 
incontinently for home. Once in headlong flight, he glanced 
backwards over his shoulder to ascertain if he was being 
followed; and there his pursuers were, bounding easily and 
gracefully over the almost breast-high heather, and gaining 
without apparent effort. His heart was now pounding the 
breath out of his body. Black shadows were floating before ? 
his eyes; and he felt that if he took another step, it would | 
be his last. So, in desperation he faced about, and set his 
back against a tree. He was alone in that eerie wood, and 
tried to call for help but no sound came. He groped about | 
until he found his gun which he had dropped, and slowly | 
and painfully, between his gasps raised it to his shoulder. 
Whether beast or human, spirit or flesh and blood, he 
would fire this time at his pursuers, who had come to a 
halt within a score of yards of him. Once again, his eye 
glanced along the sights, and there was the young woman 
and child regarding him calmly and confidently, without a 
tremor of fear. Thrice this happened before he emerged 
from the corner of the wood near the keeper’s house and 
cast himself panting on the turf just barely across the burn. 
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The hind and the calf had followed him thus far, then 
turned about, and bounded lightly into the sombre shadows 
of the Black Wood. 

This ought to have been the end of the story, but it isn’t. 
The “hero”, when he recovered his breath, went home, but 
next morning was missing. So was his father’s “sheltie”, 
which was subsequently found to have become the property, 
by purchase, of another gentleman in the neighbourhood 
of Cill Fhinn. Further inquiries tended to show that this 
little transaction enabled our Nimrod to put the Atlantic 
between himself and the unchancy denizens of the Coille 
Dubh. At any rate, it is quite clear that 

“He stalked the deer no more, 
On Rannoch shore” 
where a young woman was left lamenting. 

After “Struan” had severed his connection with Dall, 
it blossomed into quite a little principality; with Thomas 
Vernon Wentworth — the new proprietor — as prince 
regnant. 

In many respects he was more liberal and tolerant in his 
views than some of his native predecessors, not to speak 
of many of his contemporaries round about. He made no 
attempt to curtail ancient privileges — at least to any 
extent; and he closed no right of way or imposed any of 
these irritating little restrictions so generally favoured by 
lairds who are “new” in every respect — which “T.V.W.” 
certainly was not. 

During hbis life at any rate, Lairig Ath Riadh, a very 
ancient pass between Dall and Inbhir Mhuch, for example, 
remained free and open to the public although similar 
passes in many part of the Highlands were then being 
closed, or attempted to be closed, when a “sporting” estate 
changed hands. He treated his dependents with great 
consideration, built them comfortable houses, and paid 
them a living wage. But dependents they had to be, if they 
aspired to enter the select community of Dall. Not for 
“T.V.W.” was the semi-independence of a leaseholder, or 
feuar, or a tradesman; and in that happy region there were 
consequently “no sich persons”. 
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To all the inhabitants he stood in the relation of 
employer -— a kindly and considerate employer no doubt, 
but one with whom no liberties could be taken. Even the 
very schoolmaster, usually an autocrat in his own domain, 
was fain to emerge from his cocoon dignity and flit about 
as a gorgeous flunkey during the shooting season. 

To see “T.V.W.” on a Sunday morning — sallow and 
Disraelian-looking for a Yorkshireman — with Lady Harriet 
by his side, disembarking at Kinloch from his tiny steam 
pinnace, and marching at the head of his family of 
strapping sons and daughters to the little Sassenach Kirk, 
seemed to me an embodiment of the best traditions of 
Britain. The net result of his benevolent despotism, how- 
ever, was a dead level of respectable mediocrity in the 
midst of which no “character” or outstanding personality 
could long survive. 

So, with this slight sketch of English Squirearchy in 
Scotland, we will leave the peaceful scene and proceed to 
see what is doing, or has been done, in BUN RAINEACH. 


NOTES — ROUND THE LOCH 


ALAN BREAC. If I remember aright, Auntic, in her stories of 
Alan, refers to him as rather a big man. I don't think she remembered 
ever having seen him, although that was quite possible; but 
descriptions of his personal appearance by those who did, would 
be quite fresh in her memory. 


BLUE KILMARNOCK BONNETS. These were made with the best 
indigo-dyed, spun woollen yarn, and the knitting was a work of art. 
A slit, the depth of the band was left in the back, and when the 
bonnet was bound with the best black silk ribbon, a sufficient surplus 
was left on either side of the slit to permit of it being tied in 
a bow, and also regulating the size of the bonnet as required, These 
surplus ends of the ribbon have now degenerated into mere purpose- 
less streamers. A genuine Kilmarnock bonnet lasted a lifetime, and 
preserved its colours and shape to the end. 


BONNET MAKERS. Mary was a bonnet maker. and was said to 
have pursued her calling after coming to Camghouran, sending the 
bonnets to Kilmarnock to the waulked and finished. She was 
certainly not able to knit when I remember her. 

“Struan” in Highland garb. What Duncan Cameron said was, that 
“Struan” did wear the Highland garb habitually. I must have 
misapprehended him, 
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THE TELEGRAPH 


I know I ought not to have allowed my progress “round 
the loch”? to be defiected by side issues, but when I saw 
through my window the other day (September 28th, 1926) 
a crowd of workmen hauling long stretches of wire through 
the heather and winding them on a drum and others 
following behind digging out telegraph poles, a rush of old 
memories overwhelmed me. For these drab-looking men 
were dismantling that part of the old telegraph line which 
extended from Druimchruaidh to Dunalastair. 

For fifty-seven years it lay strung, like a gigantic Aeolian 
harp, across the storm-swept ridge that separates these 
places, and now, on the first of October 1926 — at 9.40 a.m. 
— the last vestige of it is gone. 

But, oh, what a difference between the going and the 
coming of it. Gone are the long, long, languorous summer 
days of 1869; and gone the glamour and romance of the 
scarlet fatigue jackets, and perky little forage caps of the 
“Sappers and Miners” who first put it up. 

There was Sergeant Salt, the non-commissioned officer 
in command who was billeted in this same house (Tigh 
Phar Alasdair) and in the very room of it in which I am 
now lying. He was a gruff and surly little man — as is the 
manner of sergeants — and a bit of a martinet into the 
bargain. Corporal Sam Ferrier, along with his wife and 
little girl, were billeted in my father’s house at Easter 
Ballintuim. Mrs Ferrier had the use of our kitchen for 
cooking, and I can yet remember the ravishing aroma of 
the corporal’s dinner. We could sniff it at the foot of the 
crofts a quarter-of-a-mile off, but its only effect was to 
make our meagre cuisine of kail and porridge seem the 
more unpalatable. How the corporal’s pay ran to such 
luxuries as roast fowls, shoulders of mutton and roast beef, 
with their concomitant frillings — not to mention the 
inevitable beer — he knew best himself; though I suspect 
some of the merchant princes of Kinloch Rannoch could 
throw some light on the matter, if they had a mind to. 
Their little girl, Emma, played about with us, but not one 
word of what she said could any of us understand. Latterly 
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we came to know that the name of her native place was 
“Woolidge” but the idea of connecting it with the place 
we knew as “Wool-wich” did not occur to us. 

The only two Scotsmen of the company were billeted 
with Angus Cameron (Acnghus Mor). We could understand 
what they said when they spoke, but their homely Scots 
accent, like our own Gaelic, savoured too much of porridge 
and braxy kail to suit our taste then, and I am afraid we 
despised our compatriots accordingly. The remaining 
members of the company were billeted in various houses 
round about, and call for no comment. 

The most interesting sight to us boys was the church 
parade on Sunday mornings, and the march to Kinloch 
church. On these occasions Corporal Ferrier was in com- 
mand — the sergeant either belonging to another persuasion 
or being billeted too far off to attend. 

Mrs Ferrier and little Emma sometimes went to meet 
the company returning from church, and I remember one 
Sunday during their absence, taking advantage of an 
opportunity of donning the corporal’s fatigue jacket and 
forage cap. They hung temptingly in the “trance” or lobby, 
and after getting them on, I could not resist exhibiting 
my martial glory, for just a moment, outside. Alas! that 
moment was my undoing. No sooner did I make my 
reappearance in mufti among my companions, than I found 
myself subjected to a most determined attack of blackmail. 

The “authorities”, from the Queen downward, were to 
be informed of my misdemeanour — unless I consented to 
“square” my persecutors. Under these dire threats I parted 
with several bits of special slate pencil; my sling; a stump 
of lead pencil; a circular piece of leather serrated round 
the edge, with a double string through the centre, known 
as a “boomer”, and a whistle made by myself from the 
brass parts of two central-fire cartridges. The parting cost 
me many tears, and many vain appeals for mercy; but 
when a much bigger boy annexed my cherished pocket- 
knife, I rebelled. I no sooner saw it in his hand, than in a 
sudden access of fury and desperation, I caught him what 
is known in pugilistic circles, as a “right hook to the jaw”. 
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There might also have been a “left hook” for all I can 
remember, but in any case, instead of giving me the pound- 
ing I fully expected, I was astonished to see him drop the 
knife and begin to blubber. That settled the matter, and a 
full restitution of my property was made forthwith. 

It is needless to say that we watched every stage of the 
erection of the line with absorbing interest. The charring 
of the poles, the digging of the holes, the fixing of the 
insulators, or “cups”, and above all the stringing of the 
wire. It was no ordinary, solid, galvanised iron wire to us 
children, nor to many old people; but a magic highway 
whereon pairs of boots, parcels of groceries, and similar 
“messages” would soon dart to and fro at lightning speed. 
No wonder then that the smallest scrap of this enchanted 
wire was a treasure beyond price. 

I was taking the cows down Tor na Cuileag one morning, 
when by great good luck, I came on one of the Scotsmen 
splicing the wire near the pole at Croit nan Gall; and 
whatever the reason, there was a surplus length of about 
three yards of it. “Here ye are laddie,” he said, throwing 
it over to me. “There’s a bit of wire to mend your mother’s 
fence wi.” To mend my mother’s fence with, indeed! To 
use a magic strand like that to mend a fence with would 
be nothing short of sacrilege. Besides, my mother had 
no fence to mend. It would meet a worthier fate than that 
if I had my way. So I left the cows to their own devices 
and bolted with my treasure to ‘‘Auntie’s”’, 

Miss Janet MacGregor, or “Auntie? as she was 
universally known, was quite a remarkable personality. She 
would then be close on ninety years of age, but clear- 
minded and active enough to look after the business of 
her croft. She was the consulting oracle, and adviser-in- 
chief of the entire neighbourhood. Her advice was never 
given unsought, and when given, was disinterested — which 
perhaps accounted for the fact that it was invariably 
followed. She had salves and ointments for bodily wounds 
and bruises, and infusions of innumerable herbs for the 
sick. If a boy got peat “stour” into his eye, he went to 
“Auntie”, who licked it out in a moment with her tongue. 
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If a filament of chaff from the barn, she rubbed the largest 
bead of her amber necklace on her camlet petticoat, and 
had it out in a trice. If the eye had become inflamed with 
much rubbing, or from another cause, she took a mouthful 
of some decoction of her own and squirted it gently through 
a quill. Whatever it was, it had a wonderful soothing effect 
such as I have not experienced since. No matter how often 
it was raided, the capacious leather pocket tied under her 
skirt was never without a “sweetie”. She had also a 
mysterious store of black-currant jam, which was produced 
only when someone had a sore throat. That was an affliction 
I sometimes became subject to myself, but “Auntie” had 
no difficulty in diagnosing the trouble. If no trace of 
inflammation could be discovered, she prescribed a bitter 
infusion which effected a very speedy cure. 

Her nephew was minister of Lismore in Appin — an 
ecclesiastical position of some importance then — and saw 
to it that she had a comfortable home. Her house was the 
only one in Auchtarsin that had an “upstairs” and plastered 
walls. She had a fund of old world stories and traditions 
of which, I very much regret, I remember scarcely any. 
How interesting some of them would be may be gauged 
from the fact that her father, as a boy, remembered the 
Battle of Culloden; and that her grandfather, of whom she 
had a perfect recollection, fought on that disastrous field. 
She had quite an armoury of old weapons which had been 
disinterred from the thatch of her father’s house at Leargan 
when it was demolished. I was familiar with at least three 
fiint lock pistols, two dirks, and one flint lock musket with 
a very long barrel. 

I used to borrow the latter to go out “shooting” when I 
saw other sportsmen doing the same, and one day met 
Caroline (Dowager) Lady Menzies coming up the brae 
from Muileann a’ Mhadaidh. Her carriage had upset coming 
down the opposite hill, and she was walking on till they 
got it put to rights. She stopped me, amused no doubt by 
my diminutive stature and the long musket I carried, and 
kindly inquired if I had been shooting and if I had good 
sport, to all of which — expending my stock of English — 
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I replied alternately “yes” and “no”. She then gave me a 
gentle pat on the head, and a shilling, and so we parted. 
I ever afterwards associated her with the Sappers, whom I 
could see working further down. | 

When I brought my precious bit of wire to “Auntie’s” 
a great scheme for its utilisation was already maturing in 
my mind. Nothing less, in fact, than the creation of a 
private telegraph line, and there was but little time lost 
between the conception and the execution of the project. 
“Auntie” gave me two of her stock props for poles, and 
permission to erect them in front of her byre, where they 
would be out of sight of passing scoffers. 

What between gathering eiteach (burnt heather) to char 
poles, and digging holes for them in the stony ground, it 
was hard work. But with the assistance of two particular 
friends of my own, it was at length set up and considered 
ready for opening. We had a secret preliminary trial in the 
gloaming of one evening, but to our great disappointment 
the very lightest “messages” we slung across the wire — 
even after greasing it with the butt end of a tallow “dip” 
— absolutely refused to move. There was nothing else for 
it then, but to let it stand until we saw the real wire in 
operation, and found out how “messages” went. But one 
of “Auntie’s cows, ‘A’ bhó riabhach” (the brindled cow) 
strolling out of the byre next morning, felt that never in 
her life had she found rubbing-posts situated so con- 
veniently. So down they came, one after another, and that 
was the end of a great enterprise. 

I have no recollection of any formal opening of the 
telegraph line, nor of any notable person receiving the first 
message, as is sometimes the case. I do not even remember 
who in Auchtarsin got the first “telegraphic communica- 
tion”, as Aonghus Mor was fond of calling it, although I 
am inclined to think that my mother would be among the 
earliest. 

My father had gone one day to Dunkeld to call on 
Borrie & Reid from whom he got his groceries, and missed 
the afternoon train back to Struan. He wired my mother 
that he would be coming with the “‘evening’’ goods train. 
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I remember that distinctly, because the schoolmaster (who 
was also postmaster) called in on his way home to ascertain 
how my mother had stood the shock of her first “message”. 
I pointed out that the word “evening” had been mis-spelt 
(my father said it wasn’t his mistake) which error he could 
easily have corrected, but that he was bound by the 
regulations to write it out precisely as he got it. This was 
duly discussed at the céilidh that night and the concensus 
of opinion was, that if a man in the position of schoolmaster 
could not supply a missing “e”, the regulations were 
ridiculous. Which is not at all a novel characteristic of 
regulations. 

When the Sappers were clearing up odds and ends of jobs 
prior to their departure, one of them came and set his 
ladder against the pole at the west end of Tigh Phar 
Bhain. This pole appeared to be as complete as any of the 
others, and we all gathered round wondering what further 
developments were in store. Tigh Phar Bhàin was on the 
opposite side of the “street”? from Tigh Auntie, and slightly 
further east — almost opposite her byre — so that the 
pole in question was situated near the centre of the village. 
That was no doubt why it was chosen to sport the extra 
decoration that the Sapper proceeded to fix on it, viz — 
a metal plate bearing the legend “VR. Post No Bills”. Many 
and various were the interpretations given of this cryptic 
command, when the folk came to discuss it. It certainly 
meant that bills must be posted at the Post Office, and not 
put on the wire of that pole. How could bills, or anything 
else, be posted there in the absence of a letter-box? Bills 
were not posted, anyway; they usually lay in the bank at 
Aberfeldy. And what made “VR.” think that more bills 
were going about in Auchtarsin than anywhere else? And 
so on, until a “balach tapaidh” (David Meinne) who had 
once been a footman with the Duke, appeared on the 
scene and explained that “VR.” etc., simply meant that 
“Roup” and similar notices were not to be tacked on the 
pole. 

By and by, people gave up watching for “messages” 
passing. They realised that by some mysterious means they 
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travelled inside the wire. But still, whenever the pole 
‘“hummed’’, a “message” was understood to be passing, 
till it was observed to “hum” outside of office hours. Then, 
the booming of Eas a’ Chliabhain as a weather indicator 
declined in favour of the pole — the trained ears of the 
weather prophets detecting meteorological changes in the 
rising and falling of the “polar” hum. But their forecasts 
were so often wide of the mark that Eas was soon restored 
to favour and so continued till Auchtarsin was no more. 

A great many grouse were killed by the wire during the 
first season, not by electrocution as was at first supposed, 
but by striking it in their flight. I found some with their 
heads cut clean off, which gives some idea of the speed at 
which they were flying. The crows were fond of passing a 
few idle moments on the wire, and a long string of them 
in their glossy black coats looked lovely in the morning 
sun. It is a rare sight to see one now. The horses are off 
the roads, cultivation has ceased, and their old home at 
the Sithean is gone. 

Such was the inception of the telegraph at Auchtarsin. 
In extenuation of some of the grotesque ideas entertained, 
it must be borne in mind that telegraphy was then in its 
infancy — the Telegraph Act becoming law only in 1863 
— and even the most advanced were then as ignorant of 
its capabilities as we were of the capabilities of wireless 
when it began to come into vogue. 

I might have written a great deal more about the pro- 
cession of old people who called at the post office to see 
the wonderful instrument. The postmaster waived the 
regulations on these occasions and acted as the kindly 
host who showed his guests all that was to be seen. 

When the Education Act of 1872 came into force, the 
school, as I have explained elsewhere in these pages, was 
closed, and the “master’s”? connection with the Department 
came to an end. His temporary successor was a young girl, 
Miss Margaret Fraser, the only daughter of Widow “May” 
Fraser of Druimchruaidh. She was succeeded at Martinmas, 
1872, by Duncan Cameron, “Donnach Ainndrea” who had 
a family of three daughters, Catherine, Mary and Marjorie, 
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the eldest of whom (Catherine) was appointed postmistress. 
She died there in 1924, having held the appointment for 
the long period of fifty-two years. 

These are a few of the memories which crowded in on 
me the other day, like old friends passing on. 


NOTES — “THE TELEGRAPH” 


On Friday 4th March 1927, at 4.05 p.m., I saw two motor lorries 
passing down with men and materials, and was told by Duncan 
Ruadh MacPherson that it was the telephone squad who had just 
finished erecting a telephone line, between Kinloch and the “Barracks” 
via Slios-Min. 

That I had heard nothing of such an important undertaking in 
Rannoch as the erecting of twelve miles of new telephone line, until 
it was completed, shows me how much I have eddied into the 
backwaters of oblivion. 


BUN RAINEACH 


That is the name of the district extending eastwards for 
five miles on the south side of the river from the foot of 
the loch to Creag Choinneachain, but excluding what may 
be called the metropolitan area of Kinloch. 

After emerging from the Dall territory at Allt Ruigh, 
the very first house, standing at the south-east corner of 
the loch, was Chùil Mhór the thatched residence of Charles 
Robertson (Tearlach Post) who carried the mails between 
Kinloch and Pitlochry daily and thrice a week round the 
loch. Tearlach was a son-in-law of Iain Ruadh Mór, the 
subpostmaster, and one of the best known “characters” 
between Pitlochry and the Braigh. In summer, he drove 
three-in-hand in a ponderous, top-heavy looking brake with 
cross outside seats and employed an assistant to manipulate 
a “slipper” brake when descending such hills as Coille 
Bhrochain and Tigh na Bruaich. But as often as not the 
assistant drove while Charlie sat beside some jolly soul 
among the passengers and told his queerest stories. On these 
occasions the slipper brake hung dangling on its hook while 
the driver did his best with the drag at his hand on the 
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“dickey”’ and it is little short of a miracle how a serious 
accident was averted under the circumstances. 

Charlie had a gorgeous nose of generous proportions 
which actually seemed to twinkle after a surreptitious dive 
into the “boot”? whenever the horses were taking a breath. 
A facetious passenger once asked him how much it had 
cost him to tint it. “Sorry, I can’t tell you sir,” replied 
Charlie, “it’s a time and stuff job, and it’s not finished.” 

When the new deviation of the Struan road via Bail 
Mor was completed in 1874 the mails were diverted that 
way and another man secured the contract. Charlie con- 
tinued for some time thereafter to run a posting establish- 
ment but his health ultimately began to fail and he did not 
long survive his severance from the road which had known 
him so long. He was a universal favourite with the public 
who had come to look on “Tearlach Post” as an institution 
that could not well be dispensed with, and his sayings and 
doings continued to be referred to long after he was gone. 

The district of Bun Raineach was unique, at least locally, 
in possessing both a slogan and “‘Caismeachd” of its own. 
They were called Bratach nam Mogan in commemoration 
of an ancient “scrap” in which the men of Bun Raineach 
were victorious. Long ago, a band of Baideanaich from 
Sliabh Dubh na Srón came through the pass of Druim 
Uachdair to lift a “creach” in Bun Raineach. Before setting 
out, their leader vowed a vow that not as much as a cock’s 
crow would be heard in Bun Raineach after he was done 
with it. The Baideanaich appear to have done their work 
with celerity and silence for, when the women went to the 
hill to do their morning milking, not a hoof was anywhere 
to be found. They hastened home and alarmed the men 
who were busy cutting the short, hard natural grass on Lon 
Mor Las an Tulaich while yet the morning dew was on it. 
The Lon was then an extensive swamp infested in summer 
by millions of leeches, and the men, when exercising their 
grass-cutting rights, had their bare feet encased in old 
stockings or “mogain” to prevent the leeches from attacking. 

As soon as they heard the tidings of the “creach”, they 
set off in pursuit just as they were, carrying their scythes 
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on their shoulders, while the piper followed after them 
tuning his pipes as he ran. By this time the “‘creach” had 
crossed the Earrochdaidh at Trinafour and was nearing the 
summit of Meall Damh. There, while resting the “spréidh”, 
a sharp-eared young reiver caught the clarion note of a 
cock’s crow over against them in Las an Tulaich. Some of 
the others may also have heard it, but if they did, they 
said nothing. But the youngster was “lonach”? and couldn’t 
hold his tongue. “This will never do” said the leader, who 
had his vow to fulfil, “stop you here while I go back and 
put a turn in his neck”, And back he went. He met the 
Bun Raineach men on the way and the rooster’s neck was 
saved. When they overtook the ‘‘creach’” beyond Meall 
Damh it also was saved and what was left of the Baideanaich 
treud melted by devious ways into Gaig and so home. 

On the way home, the piper, who had been maturing his 
“port” along Bun na Beinne, put an extra blast in her above 
Druim Chaoine which blew his vaunting melody — half 
march to battle, half paean of victory — across the water 
to the women waiting anxiously in Bun Raineach. As the 
tired cattle were being driven across the ford at Dubh Linn, 
the leader’s shirt, tied to the crann” of his scythe, fluttered 
defiantly in the breeze, and this became Bratach nam Mogan. 

I remember my father once taking me — it would be in 
1866 or 1867 — to see the annual “Camanachd” between 
the north side of the river and the south on Christmas Day 
(Sth January). I know I must have been very young at the 
time, for he had me up in his arms or perched on his 
shoulder the most of the day. I have a vivid recollection of 
looking down on a sea of blue bonnets on which a sprinkling 
of red “‘toories” or tobain floated — or seemed to float. I 
have often fancied, by the way, that red impresses itself 
more deeply on the infant mind, or consciousness, than 
any other colour. That ,I know, has been the case with me 
at any rate. I have a much earlier and clearer recollection 
of incidents in which a touch of red figured than any others. 

I can distinctly remember seeing the funeral of General 
Sir John MacDonald in 1865, at which there was a brilliant 
splash of scarlet — probably soldiers in uniform — when 
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I was little more than two. That same year on the first 
Wednesday of September, I was taken to see the Athole 
Gathering, and saw my first train at Struan. The rear of 
the guard’s van was painted a very bright vermillion. That, 
and the strange behaviour of the potato and turnip drills 
lying at right angles to the line, and which seemed to turn 
round on pivots, are the only incidents of which I have a 
clear recollection, I was then but two years and a few days. 

But, to return to the “Camanachd”. This match was 
played, as usual, on the Mon’ Mhór near Inbhir Chadainn; 
and, as usual, the captain of the south was the veteran 
David MacDonald of Las an Tulaich or “Daibhidh Las an 
Tulaich” as he was more familiarly called. I do not now 
remember who the captain of the north was that day; but 
I remember each of them standing before a crowd of his 
own young men from which he drew one, alternately with 
the other side, by touching him with a “‘caman’’. The teams 
thus chosen — often, I believe, to the number of thirty or 
forty a side — ranged themselves on opposite sides, and the 
play began. There was no referee and no rules except those 
sanctioned by old tradition, so that the play was generally 
of a rough-and-tumble description, verging pretty often on 
caman-cufis. 

Fortunately in those days the ground was at that season 
covered with six or eight inches of hard dry snow which 
rendered the “tumbling”? part of the game slightly less 
abrasive. The captains took no active part in the contest, 
contenting themselves with shouting encouragement to their 
followers. When a player felt tired, he leaned on his 
“caman” and took a rest — perhaps a smoke. If his jacket, 
or any jacket, lay conveniently near to serve as a cushion, 
he sometimes sat down. But the day at length drew to a 
close and the leaders called a “parley”? during which it was 
understood that the side declared to be victorious was 
agreed on. 

On this particular day it was evidently not agreed upon, 
for the argument between the captains waxed hot. By and 
by, the rival players took part and, finally, the spectators 
began to range themselves on their respective sides and 
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things looked threatening. It was then that Daibhidh Las 
an Tulaich pushed two or three boys off a boulder, and 
took his stand on the top. He had a powerful voice which 
reached all parts of the field, and I remember his words 
now as if they had been spoken but yesterday: ‘‘Choisinn 
Bratach nam Mogan ged strac thu” he roared at his late 
opponents; and taking off his bonnet and whirling it round 
his head, he jumped off his perch with a final triumphant 
whoop of “Bratach nam Mogan gu bràth!” and landed 
near the piper. “Seid suas, Chaluim” he ordered, and the 
Mogain, marching to the martial strains of their own 
“caismeachd”, left the field. That was the first, and last, 
and only time I saw Daibhidh Las an Tulaich though I 
heard many a Story related about him. 

Just as the men of Bun Raineach became known as the 
Mogain or Moganaich in honour of their gallant victory 
over the Baideanaich, so the natives of almost every adjacent 
district had their own communal sobriquets which were 
acquired sometimes on account of the Mogain. 

The people of Strath Tummel, for example, were known 
as “Cearcan Strath Teimheil; is mó an goc na an gnicmh”. 
Now, the braggadocio of the barn door population — 
especially of the feminine portion of it — is a well-known 
and diverting trait of their character. But anyone venturing 
to discuss it in the presence of a Strath Tummel man, say 
on the night of Feill na drochaid, would simply be asking 
for trouble. 

I have seen more than one ‘“‘bonny fecht” raised at that 
same market over a similar matter. That is not to say that 
the “cearcan” were necessarily concerned in all of them. 
The men of Foss were equally touchy when any reference 
was made to “Ponaich Fasaidh?” while “Lethcheird 
Bohespie”’ practically ran amok at the merest whisper of 
their soubriquet. If my native Murlagan possessed one at 
all, I do not seem to have heard of it. Perhaps innate 
delicacy of the neighbouring communities forbade its use 
in my presence! I sincerely hope if it did have one, that 
“apt alliteration’s artful aid’? was not invoked to assist in 
the concoction of it. In that case, the temptation to libel 
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us as ““Mearlaich Mhirlagan” would, I am afraid, have 
been irresistible. 

To quote a few more examples of tribal sobriquets, it 
will be necessary for us to cross “‘over the hill” into Appin 
of Duli, where the “Méinnearaich Bhog an Ime” flourished. 
It was an appropriate designation for a race of soft, sappy, 
fair-haired giants who had little of the Celtic fire and fury 
about them but who were “dour” enough when in pursuit 
of some objective of their own. 

Further west at Druimcharaidh near Fortingall were 
the “‘Cau’drons’’. They were noted for their clannishness 
even when clannishness was not a rare virtue; and were 
Communists a long century before it became fashionable 
in this country to see Red. As for economy, the ultimate 
teaspoonful of soil in Druimcharaidh was utilised to the 
last grain. Nothing was ever wasted. They were also men of 
peace, and allowed ‘‘Meinnearaich Bhog an Ime” to have 
their own way at Feill Cheit — as far as they were con- 
cerned. They had a communal grazing; a communal flock 
and shepherd; a communal herd laddie; a communal stock- 
yard, and a communal “Poite Dhubh”. It was from the 
latter indispensable adjunct that they derived their famous 
name. 

During one of the many sudden movements to which it 
was liable, the poit sustained an injury which left it leaking. 
After much cogitation, it was resolved to open negotiations 
with the first tribe of tinkers that appeared, with a view 
to having it repaired. By and by a band of ceards from 
Crieff arrived, and the best linguist in the township was 
deputed to interview them. “Dhuine chòir” began the 
ambassador addressing the chief ceard “you will get a tasdan 
bho na chòrr and a slinichd mhitchdail bhuam fhein gin 
ye cloot oor cau’dron” (cauldron); the bargain was clinched 
on the spot and they got their “caudron”, and a name to 
boot, that has lasted them for two hundred years. 

When they disposed of their surplus potatoes in the spring 
they always arranged to load them as one lot in a single 
waggon at Aberfeldy. The day of the carting was reckoned 
as of equal importance with New Year or Christmas, Every 
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available “sheltie? was yoked to every available cart in 
Druimcharaidh and soon after daybreak the cavalcade was 
on the way. After many rests and halts, and discussions on 
the appearance of this farm and that as they passed them, 
they arrived at length at the mighty town of Aberfeldy. 
They passed along the street in silence; the potatoes were 
unloaded in silence at the station, and in silence they took 
their carts into the stableyard at MacDonald’s Inn. Once 
there, their tongues were loosened. The ostler belonged to 
Fortingall, and there was no call to waste precious English 
on him. The drain on their stock while despatching the 
potatoes was severe enough as it was. So they all shook 
hands with him cordially, John MacDougall the chief 
“Cau’dron” assuring him that if he kept an eye on the 
horses for a minute, he would “see him again”. Then, to 
the intense amusement of the spectators present, arose the 
annual question as to whether or not they would go in and 
have “something”? — although they all knew that on this 
gala day they always did have something. No sooner was 
this matter decided, than fifteen of them insisted that it 
was his particular turn to “‘stand his hand’’, though each of 
them knew perfectly well whose turn it really was. At 
length John MacDougall, who knew it was his turn, and 
that they all knew he knew, cut the matter short by 
marching into the taproom and inviting them all to follow. 
Hhe rang the bell with lordly indifference and ordered a 
““Leth-bhdédach”’ as well as a pint of beer which was to be 
sent out to the ostler. When the waiter returned with the 
half-mutchkin, and fifteen empty glasses on a tray, he 
banged his half-crown and, with an air of bland generosity, 
bade him “take it all off that”. It was a wrench, but he 
consoled himself with the reflection that the burst of dis- 
sipation would not be repeated for at least another fifteen 
years. 

When Sir Donald Currie bought the estates of Garth and 
Tulaich Mhuileann, a rumour got about that he intended 
to entertain his tenantry to a most sumptuous dinner in 
order to inaugurate his accession. The story goes that when 
the “‘Cau‘drons” heard of this they resolved — as a mere 
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speculation of course — to insist on a knife and fork for 
a preliminary practice work. An order was consequently 
dispatched to Aberfeldy by Broadfoot the Carrier, and the 
weapons duly arrived. A turnip having been procured to 
represent a roast of beef, the deadly work began. But 
beyond a few minor cuts and jabs about the lips, the 
casualties —- notwithstanding malicious reports to the 
contrary — were negligible; and, “Sir Currie’s” great dinner, 
when it came to pass, went off with much éclat and not a 
little credit to the “Caudrons”’. 

The most distinguished “Moganach” of Bun Raineach — 
in modern times at least — was undoubtedly Sir John 
MacDonald. He was born at Dalchosnie of which his father 
was “bonnet” laird, and from his youth up had a violent 
temper and a strain of pugnacity that neither he nor anyone 
else seemed able to control. 

There was never a fight — and they were not infrequent 
in those days — at fair or market within a wide radius but 
Iain Dubh Dail Choisin was in the middle of it. So his 
father, canny man, resolved to send Jain to where he could 
have his belly full of fighting and purchased an Ensigncy 
for him in the Ninety-third regiment of Foot, of which, by 
the way, he afterwards became Colonel. He served in Egypt 
under Abercrombie; throughout the Peninsular War under 
Wellesley and Moore and wound up with the grand finale 
at Waterloo. 

His fiery temper, which persisted throughout his long 
life, brought him into frequent conflict with his brother 
officers and was the cause of not a few of the numerous 
duels he fought. I have heard many of them recounted but 
only in the case of an Englishman named Markhan do I 
remember any of the details, At dinner one evening, in 
which part of the world I am not certain, this officer made 
some derogatory remarks about the Highlanders under Sir 
John’s command which made his fiery temper blaze up in 
an instant and he flung his wine glass across the mess table 
in the Englishman’s face. 
scribed alternate firing. Sir John (he was not Sir John then) 

The duel rules under which they fought evidently pre- 
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won the toss, and his anger probably having cooled, and 
presuming that honour would be satisfied with the formal 
demonstration, he fired into the air. This much was brought 
out at the court martial by the evidence both of his own 
seconds and of those of his adversary who saw a twig which 
his ball had detached fluttering down from the branches of 
an overhanging tree. When it came to Markham’s turn 
to fire he took deliberate aim, and his ball ploughed along 
the top of Sir John’s head taking with it a narrow strip of 
scalp which left a permanent shed in his hair. With the next 
round, the “Sassenach” dropped with a bullet through his 
heart, and Sir John was placed under arrest. But the court 
martial does not appear to have been held immediately, for 
he was home in Dalchosnie on parole for some months, and 
how the affair finally blew over I do not remember of 
hearing. 

On another occasion after he had attained the rank of 
Brigadier his unfortunate temper landed him in further 
trouble. 

During the process of driving the French out of Portugal, 
a battalion of Portuguese was brigaded with his Highlanders. 
In the vital matter of discipline the ideas of both officers 
and men were so elementary that Sir John ’s temper, never 
very cool, was in a state of perpetual ebullition. A stringent 
General Order forbade the Allied troops touching anything 
left behind by the French in their retreat but there were 
frequent infractions of it by the Portuguese who invariably 
escaped the attentions of a firing party by the predominance 
of their officers on the field court martial. 

One hot day, the Brigade was marching along a dusty 
road bordered here and there by fields of turnips. At 
one point where there was no fence a Portuguese soldier — 
under the very nose of the Brigadier — left the ranks and 
pulled up a turnip. This was too much for Sir John who 
pulled a pistol from his holster and shot the man dead. Of 
course it was a violation on his part of the Articles of War, 
and the Portuguese authorities demanded his summary 
punishment, But officers of Sir John’s calibre were scarce 
and the upshot was another spell of some months at home 
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at Dalchosnie followed by an appointment on Wellesley’s 
staff. 

He had but little relish for staff work, however, and he 
was soon back in the field again, this time in command of 
a purely Highland Brigade operating against the French in 
Spain. The same General Order prohibiting the use of 
anything left behind by the enemy was in force there also, 
and it was only by an extraordinary and mysterious incident 
that he was saved from repeating his Portuguese mis- 
adventure. 

A small town was evacuated by the French, and Sir 
John’s Brigade followed hard on their heels to take pos- 
session. A fountain was, as usual, playing in the square 
on their arrival and a Highland soldier, parched with thirst, 
who happened to be halted within a pace of it, hurriedly 
dipped his mouth into the basin and took a sip. Nobody 
seemed to have noticed the act, except the files in front and 
rear of him, and they said nothing. But it did not escape the 
eagle eye of the Brigadier who was riding about mid-column 
behind. He galloped forward pistol in hand in a red fury 
and bellowed an order to halt the column which was already 
beginning to deploy into side streets. 

It is hard to say what would have happened then had 
not a rich contralto voice at that moment rung across the 
square with the startling repetition of an old Bun Raineach 
saying “‘’S fhada chluinnear geum bò lon mór Las an 
Tulaich.” 

The interruption was startling inasmuch as it betokened 
the presence of a fair “Moganach” on that distant scene: 
and one, moreover, who was doubtless well aware of the 
esoteric significance of the phrase in Bun Raineach. As 
rendered alliteratively by Aonghus Mór, who was an adept 
in such matters, it signified the “bovine bellowing of a 
blustering bully”. 

This unflattering description, which might apply to him- 
self as a “Moganach” present, so infuriated Sir John that, 
diverting his wrath from the thirsty soldier, he gave instant 
orders to have the house whence it seemed to have issued 
surrounded and searched minutely from attic to cellar. 
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But the most rigorous search failed to discover a soul on 
the premises but an ancient, withered, duenna who either 
could not, or would not, understand the questions asked of 
her. So the invisible owner of the contralto voice remained 
for the time being, and will probably remain for all time, 
an unsolved mystery. After accounting, to their own 
satisfaction, for all the females of the parish of Fortingall 
at the time, the local gossips had to fall back, as usual, on 
the supernatural for a solution of the mystery. The thirsty 
soldier’s “leannan”, whom they averred was a girl of 
pronounced psychic powers, sensed that her lover was in 
imminent peril and by some occult means projected her 
voice at the psychological moment to where it was most 
urgently needed. Compared with this, the fact of the Las 
an Tulaich rooster that made his voice audible to the 
Baideanaich on Meall Damh was a mere amateur “Cock a 
doodle doo”. 

Sir John afterwards married a daughter of McInroy of 
Lude, who brought with her the (then) enormous tocher of 
sixty thousand pounds. Old McInroy was popularly reputed 
to have laid the foundation of his fortune by diverse 
piratical enterprises among the West Indian Islands. The 
bulk of it was, however, probably derived from the tidy 
little fleet of privateers he owned and operated during the 
French Wars. But among the Gaels of that time, it is to 
be feared, pirate and privateer were regarded as synonymous 
terms and were thus used indiscriminately when referring 
to the new laird of Lude. 

Notwithstanding his wife’s ample fortune, and his own, 
which must have been considerable, he continued for many 
years to reside in the old home at Dalchosnie, living the 
life of a “bonnet laird” there as his father had done before 
him. 

It is but a few years since the old house — one of the 
most picturesque places in Bun Raineach — and the 
adjacent steading were pulled down. The latter, which was 
built close to the road, had all the outward seeming of a 
fortification. It was surrounded on three sides by a high 
wall which swelled out at one point into a good imitation 
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of a half-moon battery. The rest of it was built with 
re-entering angles scientifically arranged and loopholed 
for musketry. Who built the “fortifications”, or for what 
purpose they were intended, I regret I cannot say. The 
fourth side was commanded by the house which stood well 
back from the road with its front wall in line with the back 
of the steading. 

An avenue of luxuriant green trees bordered the broad 
walk between the road and the front door, and it was here 
that Sir John narrowly escaped figuring in another tragedy 
which might have been brought about by his own violent 
temper. He was coming home from the Sassenach Kirk at 
Kinloch one Sunday afternoon with Lady MacDonald and 
in going up the walk to his door he fancied he heard some 
boys in the gean trees. Without waiting to investigate, he 
dashed into the front hall and, seizing a loaded gun from 
a rack there, he fired point blank into the nearest tree. 
Simultaneous with the discharge a boy dropped — for- 
tunately from quite a different tree — and took to his heels 
before the incensed warrior had time to reload. 

Sir John was passionately fond of his old home but his 
wife had social ambitions which did not find sufficient scope 
among the “bonnet lairds?” of Bun Raineach. She yearned 
for wider dominions and when Struan put the estate of 
Mount Alexander on the market she persuaded Sir John 
to buy it. 

His happy days among the Moganaich were now drawing 
to a close. And happy they undoubtedly were, notwithstand- 
ing that the best part of his life was spent amidst scenes of 
strife and carnage. His oft-expressed desire to be buried in 
the little Cill of Tom an t-sabhail, overlooking Lon Mór 
Las an Tulaich was disregarded to the regret and indigna- 
tion of the neighbourhood and his bones now rest in a little 
vault built against the eastern gable of the Sassenach Kirk 
at Kinloch. 

The historic house of the “Poet Chief” of Struan, which 
was found to be too small, was pulled down and the present 
ornate mansion of ‘“‘Dunalastair’’ was built. It was finished 
in 1857, and there Sir John spent the seven or eight remain- 
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ing years of his life. He still retained the old home at 
Dalchosnie, and it remained in the family till his eldest son, 
Lieut. General Alasdair MacDonald, disposed of the entire 
estate. 

He was now getting to be an old man, and the effects of 
a leg wound — a souvenir of Waterloo — compelled him to 
use crutches, When his soldier-servant died he refused to 
have another; and some local Gaelic-speaking “‘nighean òg” 
had to be engaged to attend to his wants and keep his study 
tidy throughout the day and evening. My mother, then a 
young lassie, held this post for nearly two years about 1859 
and it was from her that I heard nearly all that I have 
written about Sir John. 

Two of his younger sons were killed in the Crimean War, 
and I remember of having once been taken by my mother 
to see Captain Charlie’s “feather bonnet’? — caked with 
Crimean mud — lying in a glass case in the grand entrance 
hall. He was said to have been his father’s favourite son 
but when the news of his death came the old men would 
permit no condolences. It was war, he said briefly. 

He had a precise spot whereon each article in his study 
or “seòmar” as he called it himself had to be meticulously 
placed or woe betide the delinquent. But these important 
matters once punctually attended to, he was a kind and 
indulgent master. His favourite hobby was to keep his 
“seòmar” fire replenished. His “sgùlan” or creel of peats, 
always stood in a certain place beside his chair and, when- 
ever he observed a vacancy in the grate, he slipped in a 
peat so smoothly and deftly that not a particle of ashes 
settled on anything in the room. 

Now, after the fire was lighted in the morning, it was a 
well-known rule that, under no pretext whatsoever, was 
anyone permitted to interfere with it but himself. It was, 
therefore, all the more surprising to see her ladyship come 
sailing in one morning and, without any preliminaries, 
march straight to the fire and plunge the poker into the 
very heart of it. The audacity of the act seemed to take 
Sir John’s breath away for it was a moment before he 
could reach for his crutches. But in less than a moment 
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her ladyship reached the door. She had it almost closed 
behind her when the first crutch crashed into it but was 
definitely out of range when the second followed. “An fhac 
thu sin, a Sheònaid?” he asked. But whether he referred 
to her ladyship’s act of sacrilege — with its resultant cloud 
of ashes — or to his own dilatory attempt at reprisal, my 
mother was uncertain. 

Only when it was unavoidable would Sir John speak 
anything but Gaelic and his store of old Highland traditions, 
particularly those relating to Bun Raineach, was inex- 
haustible. How, in the course of a stormy and busy life he 
succeeded in acquiring so much old-world lore, is truly 
remarkable. 

In common with the Struans, the Breadalbanes and the 
Menzieses, the MacDonald family have now disappeared 
completely from Raineach. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Inbhir Chadain is now only a bit of Bun Raineach, or 
indeed of Raineach itself, that remains in the hands of 
native proprietors; and when it is gone — and it is on the 
market now (1927) — the last of the “bonnet” lairdships 
of Bun Raineach will have disappeared. 

The Stewarts of Inbhir Chadain are an old Highland 
family but not very well known, in modern times at least, 
in their native Raineach. If they had been domiciled in 
Ireland they would probably have been described as absentee 
landlords. The old house and shooting and the solitary farm 
were always let so that until Dùn Alainn, or Bun Rannoch 
House as it is now called, was built in 1883 they had no 
house on the estate that was available as a residence. They 
lived for the most part in London or abroad and Raineach 
saw them but seldom. 

Another notable Stewart, though not a “‘Moganach’, 
leased the farm of Tom Themhair, near Las an Tulaich. 
This was Sedsaidh Dall, a brother of Stewart of Chesthill 
and Foss. I remember him as a tall, slim, patriarchal figure 
in a frock coat and soft felt hat with a shepherd’s tartan 
plaid wound about his shoulders. 

He had lost his eyesight in youth through an attack of 
smallpox, but was nevertheless one of the best judges of 
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horses and cattle in that part of the Highlands. He was once 
on a visit to his brother in Glen Lyon and was asked for 
his opinion on a carriage horse that ‘‘Chesthill” had newly 
bought. Nothing loth, they adjourned to the stables where 
the blind man with his long sensitive fingers commenced to 
feel the animal all over. When his examination was com- 
pleted, ‘“‘Chesthill’”’ who rather prided himself of his know- 
ledge of horseflesh, asked him — “Well Joseph, isn’t he a 
bonnie beastie?” “He is.” “Sound in wind and limb?” “Oh! 
quite.” “And what is wrong with him then?” he asked, 
detecting a mental reservation in Joseph’s tone. “Well, like 
myself, “‘Chesthill”’, he is blind!”’ And blind he was. Not 
only could he distinguish the “points”? of a horse or cow 
with his fingers, but also the colour. This may sound 
incredible, but it was demonstrated over and over again 
beyond the possibility of doubt. How it was done, I do not 
profess to know. Perhaps there is some subtle difference in 
the texture of the various colours of hair, 

His hearing was so acute that it might almost have been 
said to amount to a sixth sense. Donnach Phara Bhain 
(Duncan Robertson), who was his general factotum at Tom 
Themhair for several years, said he often saw him stride 
briskly down the farmyard and swerve aside to avoid @ 
cattle beast or a cart, which might have been unyoked at 
an unusual spot, without any hesitation. 

Contemporareous with Sedsaidh was another notable blind 
man of Gleann Lidbhann called Donnach Dall. He taught 
vocal music, and knitted tartan hosen for the neighbouring 
“daoine uaisle” without ever a mistake in design or colour. 
He travelled all over the country from Loch Tay to Loch 
Rannoch and only once in his life did his sense of locality 
fail him. 

One day he walked across by Lairig Athluadh from 
Gleann Liobhann to Cairidh and after doing his errands 
there made for Camghouran by the Coille Dhubh. He duly 
came to where the Dall burn was wont to be but, to his 
consternation, not a note of the musical tinkle of its water 
could be heard. He might have crossed at the ford dryshod 
for there was not a drop of water in it; but, like an ant 
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whose trail had been cut, he commenced beating up and 
down the burnside in much excitement. A man on the 
opposite side who had watched his proceedings for some 
time with amusement at last called out “Have you lost the 
ford, Dhonnach?” “No,” replied Donnach crossly, “but I 
have lost the burn.” It seems that T. V. Wentworth had 
some time previously diverted its course to a point about 
a quarter-of-a-mile further west — an alteration of which 
poor Donnach was not aware. 

Another worthy “‘Moganach’’ who was for long in the 
service of the Dalchosnie family, was Iain Mor Domhall 
Duine. He was an old man and took greater liberties with 
Sir John than almost anyone else dared take. “By your 
leave, General,” he asked him one day, “is it true that you 
are getting married?” “So they say, Iain.” “May I ask if it 
is to a daughter of Mac Iain Ruaidh?” “It is very likely, 
Iain.” But as Iain remained silent, the General, wishing to 
draw him out, asked, “What do you think of her?” “Well 
General, if you will pardon me for saying so, I think she 
would be the better of a little more ‘blood’ in her.” “Air 
adhart, dhuine, air adhart” replied the General spurring on, 
“tha an fhuil agam-sa ’s tha an igh aice-sa ’s cha bhi an 
taigeis dona!” 

Close below the spur of the rock known as Tom an 
t-Sabhail stood the house of Seumas Cathanach. The road 
passed between it and the rock but the remnants of the 
old chapel walls which crowned the summit, and enclosed 
the ancient burial ground, towered directly above it. 

Seumas was a “hundred per cent’? Moganach and his 
stock of old Bun Raineach lore almost rivalled that of Sir 
John himself. I remember the eldest son Donnach, was was 
a little “simple”, coming out one chill November day in 
1879 for Dr Crerar, with whom I then was, to go and see 
his father. The old man had taken a faint or giddy turn and 
Donnach came away in great haste taking off his boots and 
stockings by the riverside below Teambar and wading across 
the shallows. On our way to Las an Tulaich the doctor 
asked him how old his father was. “Oh” said Donnach, 
“he’s an old, old man, for he was born in the year one.” 
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“He is an old man truly. a laoich,” said the doctor with a 
smile. Of course Donnach meant that his father was born 
in 1801, which would leave him at that time in his sixty- 
ninth year. 

When we got there, however, our prospective patient had 
recovered and actually helped to put Donnach himself to 
bed. He had an attack of what he called “horned colic”, 
induced no doubt by wading across the chilly river and 
coming home in the doctor’s dog-cart with his stockings in 
his pockets instead of on his feet. He soon recovered, how- 
ever, but the remedy he used is not included, I believe, in 
the British Pharmacopoeia. 

I am not sure whether “John Duff” lived in my early 
youth at Inbhir Chadainn or somewhere about Teambar. 
I cannot remember, but I know that in any case he was a 
“Moganach”. He had a phenomenally deep base voice and 
a deliberate and precise enunciation which bespoke more 
than a passing acquaintance with our old friend Lindley 
Murray’s Magnum opus, “The Art of Speaking and Writing 
the English Language with Propriety.” There was no 
adjectival clipping or eclipsing with “John Duff”. 

He was by trade an operative mason and a very good one, 
I believe, being well grounded in the theory and practice 
of his calling. I remember of a severe rebuke he once 
administered to a young fellow-craftsman — a “balach 
tapaidh” — who was loudly disparaging the sandy founda- 
tions on which the new Dunalastair Hotel was being built. 
“Forbear brother, forbear making a display of your ignor- 
ance,” he boomed; “If the Goodwin Sands could be con- 
fined like this, the Tower of ‘“‘Bawbel’’ could be built on 
them.” When stone-and-lime building became slack at any 
time, he turned his hand to the repair and erection of 
dry-stone dykes — a sub-branch of the building trade calling 
for considerable skill. 

The march dyke, or boundary wail, between Braigh 
Fasaidh and Bun Raineach leaves the road about a mile 
beyond Lochan Daoimhaig and climbs in a straight line 
over a precipitous hill towards the eastern shoulder of Sidh 
Chailleann. This party wall “John Duff” had undertaken 
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to repair. Looking like a fly on the eyrie’s face, he laboured 
day in and day out, till one afternoon he took a sudden 
longing for human company. The birds of the wilderness, 
which perched momentarily on the wall above and below 
him, and the friendly hares which came to sit and look at 
him began to pall. Scanning the thread of white road 
stretching away on either hand far below, he spied a little 
black speck moving slowly towards him. That it was a 
human being of some sort he was convinced, and he began 
to watch it at intervals with growing interest. It was becom- 
ing perceptibly larger. By and by, he could distinguish that 
it had legs, and was moving them in rhythmical little jerks. 
It was certainly a tramp. But there were great possibilities 
in a tramp. So he would go down to the road and hear, at 
least, the sound of a human voice. As he worked his way 
downwards — sometimes on his hands and heels — he 
could see the dark figure growing more and more distinct. 

It was indubitably a tramp and would therefore certainly 
ask for a pipeful of tobacco and a light. Realising this, he 
explored his waistcoat pocket with finger and thumb and 
found he had a “leth chrom’” of bogie roll and some 
fuses. He had timed himself accurately and was comfortably 
settled and primed for a crack as the weary one approached. 

“Well brother’ he boomed with genial bonhomie, “where 
bound?” “For Rome.” “To be knighted, I suppose?” “No 
be d----d but to be crowned.” 

Not another word was spoken and the tramp, without 
breaking the shuffling rhythm of his step, or withdrawing 
his rheumy eyes for an instant from the road, passed on. 
Whenever “John Duff” recounted the story he invariably 
concluded with — “A most remarkable man; and if he did 
not get a crown, he at least deserved one.” For long after- 
wards “Where bound?” became a catchword all over the 
countryside, 

There were many other noteworthy people in Bun 
Raineach to whom the exigencies of space forbids little 
more than a passing reference. Duncan MacGregor, the 
canny farmer of Teambar, was not “‘dangerous’’ except, 
perhaps, in the matter of driving a hard bargain; yet he 
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was widely known as “Deacon Cunnartach Theambar’”’, Of 
how he came to be thus characterised I have no idea, 
though I suspect that Stewart Campbell “the drover” had 


a hand in the matter — as he had in many others. He 
certainly nicknamed the ‘“‘Deacon’s” second son James, 
‘“Motruim Theambar” — an indignity for which “Motruim’”’ 


exacted his revenge by marrying the drover’s niece. 

Domhall nan smugaid was the gamekeeper at Inbhir 
Chadainn and enjoyed with much zest a stroll Kinlochwards 
on Saturday evenings. There, he forgathered one night with 
his ancient crony Iain Ruadh Mór the postmaster. They 
“adjourned”, of course and, after a decent interval, emerged 
into the murky night to bid each other au revoir. It was a 
long process — too long thought ‘‘“Motruim Theambar’’ who 
was lurking in a dark corner by the inn door. 

While the protestations of affection and esteem were 
being exchanged and reiterated, and hands clasped for the 
twentieth time, “Motruim” crept up behind Iain Ruadh 
Mor and dealt him a stinging little smack on the ear. Iain, 
a man of immense bulk and weight, took immediate steps 
to avenge what he naturally considered an unprovoked 
assault on his person by his bosom crony. In the scuffle 
that ensued, Domhail nan smugaid, a man of much slighter 
build, landed underneath. There he lay, becalmed, blanketed 
completely by the giant form of Iain Ruadh, and not a puff 
of wind left about him anywhere for steerageway. At this 
breathless moment, Alasdair Ruadh, “Bristol” — an 
asthmatic old soldier — was groping his way home, fresh 
from the brilliance of the tap-room. He stumbled un- 
wittingly on the prostrate belligerents, and “nobly like a 
soldier fell” on the top of Iain Ruadh Mor. By this time 
“Motruim” discretely withdrew from the stricken field and 
left the terms of peace to be arranged in his absence. 
Alasdair Ruadh “Bristol’’, by the way, was one of the last 
two tenants who resided in Dugald Buchanan’s old cottage 
oefore its demolition in the winter of 1880-81. 

When Greig of Glencars purchased the estate of Las an 
Tulaich, a “Tuathanach Gallda” known as “Jock of the 
Glen” came in his tail and leased the Home Farm. His 
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ways were not the ways of the Mogenaich. His arable land 
lay on the level of the Lon Mor and he resolved to show 
them some of the latest ideas in Stormont agriculture. 
Instead of carting his “neeps” home as usual to the stack- 
yard, he “hupped”? them with the plough in the field. It 
saved work and kept them fresher, he said. But alas! it 
was the same old Dubhaig that came down and distributed 
the Las an Tulaich “neeps” pretty evenly between there 
and Loch Teimheil. 

On the none too rare occasions on which he visited 
Kinloch, “Jock?” was fond, after a modest interval for 
refreshment, of publicly proclaiming his own prowess. His 
favourite vaunt was: “I can fecht my ain wecht; I can 
fecht my ain wecht;’? — “but ye canna fecht ye’re ain wife 
Jock,” some wag would interject at this point, whereupon 
“Jock” would good humouredly switch off into a spirited 
rendering of “Jenny Dang the Weaver.” It was hinted 
that the good wife of Las an Tulaich Farm was a past- 
mistress in the art of broomstick defence. 

The great event of the season in Bun Raineach — The 
Games — must on no account be forgotten. They were 
first held, I think, in 1877 on a flat, close-cropped grassy 
field (near where Dùn Alainn House now stands) which 
made an ideal arena; while the birch-clad, semi-circular 
sweep of hillside rising close behind formed a natural 
amphitheatre which it would be difficult to rival. 

To begin with they were a model of what such sports 
ought to be — free from the taint of professionalism and 
“pot? hunting. On the glorious August day of their 
inauguration, there must have been a record attendance 
both of plebians and aristocrats. Every shooting-box and 
mansion in Raineach and Srath Teimheil sent its “party” 
of “fair women and brave men”. 

The first event on the programme, I remember, was the 
long race. The smith, who appeared to be ringmaster as 
well as secretary, made his first sporting appearance in 
calling for competitors for the “‘wrong race” to turn out. 
“Hoots, Dhùine” said Donnach Crùbach the shoemaker 
who was standing beside him, “You’ve made a bungle of 
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that; let me try.” And the Crùbach, who had a voice like 
a foghorn, tried. He achieved “competitors for the long 
lace” — an announcement which sent the spectators into 
paroxysms of mirth, for the Cribach’s weak point was 
laces, He dived precipitately into the committee tent and 
was temporarily lost to human ken. 

The race course traversed the ring, and thence thrice 
round the adjoining meadow. Although there was a formid- 
able list of entrants, it did not occur to the committee to 
have the race run in heats. There was consequently some 
good-humoured jostling at the start but the bunch soon 
opened out with Domhall Fiadhaich leading and Eòghan 
Molach bringing up the rear. In the final round, it was 
observed with some surprise that Dèmhall Fiadhaich who 
had made such a brilliant start came in fourth or fifth. 
When the mystery was probed, however, it was discovered 
that Domhall had covered an extra round! When in his 
prime, his speed and staying power, I believe, were 
phenomenal, but at this time he was past his best. 

A few wags, headed by Motruim Theambar, persuaded 
Eòghan Molach, a village worthy, to enter for the pro- 
gramme en bloc. As there was no entry money charged that 
day, Eoghan was only too pleased and all unconsciously 
his antics and mishaps during the day kept the table, so 
to speak, in a roar. He was a short, stocky man with a bull 
neck and the most hirsute head and face imaginable. He 
was accommodated by someone with a loan of a full 
Highland rig-out, which, if sorely scanty equatorially, made 
ample amends in the matter of longtitude. 

The next item on the programme was turning the caber, 
a strenuous operation for which Eoghan doffed his jacket. 
Somebody advised him to put it on again, as the pole 
would be apt to hurt his collar-bone. Eòghan was not above 
taking sound advice, especially when tendered free of charge 
by a doctor, so on it went. But when Eòghan put it on, he 
omitted to withdraw the ribbons of his “Glengarry” from 
underneath it with the result that when the latter flew off 
after his first heave at the caber, it hung like a monk’s 
hood between his shoulder blades, Everyone except poor 
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Edghan could, of course, see where the bonnet was, and 
when someone from behind suddenly clapt it on the crow’s 
nest of his head, the homicidal “glower” with which he 
repaid the civility sent the spectators into fresh convulsions 
of merriment. 

The fun had scarcely subsided when competitors for the 
Highland Fling were called up. Eoghan took his place 
beside three little fellows on the platform which stood about 
six inches above the grass. The piper began to tune up; 
Eoghan “‘scrunched” his precious bonnet firmly on his 
curls; adjusted his sporran with bits of the Greusaich’s 
famous (or infamous) laces; the piper stepped a pace 
forward to indicate that he was on to his “port”; and the 
dance began. 

Now in the Highland Fling there is (or at anyrate there 
was) a tricky little back-step which was supposed to be a 
severe test of the neatness and accuracy of the amateur’s 
footwork, There was indeed a tradition that Old Masters 
of the Art such as Seoc ’n Sheannbhail and Domhall Cill 
Chasaidh performed it on an inverted tumbler. However, 
that may have been, Eéghan’s saltatory conceptions were 
more spacious, and his retrograde movement when he came 
to the back-step suddenly became fraught with unthinkable 
possibilities. ““Hoochs!”’ are permissible only in the “Reel 
of Tulloch”, but Eoghan, disregarding conventions, gave 
vent to a really stentorian one when he stepped over the 
edge of the platform and measured the breadth of his back 
on the sward. This time his bonnet was below him, and 
he found it when he got on to his feet. 

He had now become the centre of attraction — the 
Handy Andy of the Circus — and his next exploit was 
looked forward to with glee. When the sack race was 
announced, the committee found some difficulty in accom- 
modating him with a suitable sack, but he was eventually 
“fitted on” and the race began. From his vantage point in 
the rear, he had a splendid opportunity of observing the 
various styles of progression in vogue among his fellow 
competitors; and giving full scope to his eclectic faculties, 
he essayed a series of short jumps; hopping alternately for 
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a stretch on either foot; running with a syncopated shuffling 
step; and, finally, when that grassed him, doing an in- 
voluntary “‘barrell roll’? which might have won him the 
race had not the loss of his bonnet intervened, After lying 
kicking and struggling for a while, one of the committee 
rescued him and restored his bonnet but the race, as far 
Eoghan was concerned, was at an end. 

When the competitors for the “blind-barrow” race were 
being mustered, Eoghan, to the great delight of all con- 
cerned, took his place in the ranks. This “event”, which 
took place inside the ring, consisted of the competitors 
being carefully blind-folded, and each provided with a peat- 
barrow which he pushed before him towards the winning 
posts — after having first turned round thrice. Edghan’s 
sense of direction seemed to be slightly deficient, for he 
went off at a tangent that threatened the annihilation of the 
“Grand Stand”. He cleared it, hoewver, in great form, and 
with a few feet to spare. As he approached the rope at top 
speed, a lane was hastily opened through which the barrow 
shot under the rope into outer space, leaving Eòghan within 
an act of completing a successful back-somersault. 

As far as I know, he never again competed at “The 
Games”. Next year, and always afterwards, entry fees and 
gate money were charged and new regulations introduced 
— in some of which the hand of Mrs Grundy was plainly 
discernable. Who else could have evolved such a master- 
piece as: “Competitors except for piping and dancing must 
appear in trousers or long drawers”? 

I attended “The Games” for many years afterwards — 
sometimes even competing — but never succeeded in 
recapturing the abandon and glamour of that first glorious 
day. 


NOTES ~- BUN RAINEACH 


Bonnet Laird means in old Scots parlance a man who owns and 
cultivates his farm but has otherwise no tenants. Literally, his 
bonnet covers his responsibilities. 


Sir John MacDonald’s Burial Place. I ought to have mentioned that 
the old name of the site of the Sassenach Kirk, and consequently of 
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Sir John’s vault, was Lag na Ceardaich. The smiddy stood there 
until a few years before the Kirk was built and the smith was a 
Robertson. 


An fhuil 's an igh. Literally, the blood and the fat (for suet) of a 
slaughtered sheep — ingredients necessary for the concoction of a 
haggis. or of a black pudding. A free translation of Sir John’s phrase 
would be: 

I have the blood, i.e. the breeding; 

She has the fat, i.e. the large dowry; the wealth; 

And the haggis, i.e. the blood or mixture will not be bad. 

I find that General Sir John MacDonald was Colonel of the 
Ninety-Second Regiment of Foot, not the Ninety-Third.as stated. See 
the book “Dunalastair’” published by Patridge & Cooper, 192 Fleet 
Street, London, EC, about 1880. 


Geum Bo. This was an old saying much in vogue in Bun Raineach 
and signified a man whose loud talk was seldom justified by his deed. 
It was very aptly translated by Aonghus Mor. 


CEANN LOCH RAINEACH 


I regret that I must here bid an affectionate adieu to Bun 
Raineach. Not that its interest is exhausted, or that my 
puny scribbling could ever exhaust it. But my space is 
nearly so. It is therefore advisable, before it is too late, to 
walk across the four-arched bridge which will lead us into 
the village square of Ceann Loch Raineach, in the centre 
of which stands the granite obelisk erected to the memory 
of the Gaelic poet of Raineach, Dugald Buchanan. Notwith- 
standing the praiseworthy efforts of “An Comunn”, ] 
daresay there are not more than half-a-dozen persons in 
Raineach today who can read off-hand the Gaelic rann from 
his works that is inscribed on the monument. 

Kinloch, as it is now called, is remarkably barren in the 
matter of historical or archaeological interest. There is no 
old “Keep” or castle, or even an ancient graveyard any- 
where near it to serve as a nucleus for old traditions. Nor 
has there ever been, at least to my knowledge, any of 
“Muinntir Raineach”? with sufficient funds, leisure, or 
interest, to attempt even a sketch of the traditions of then 
native glen. 
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True, the Rev. John Sinclair, parish minister of Kinloch, 
published a book entitled ‘‘Schiechallion’’. It was adversely 
criticised as being rambling and inconsequent, and the 
author for having frittered away in trivialities a golden 
opportunity of writing a real “History of Rannoch”, a task 
for which, the critics agreed, he was well qualified, He was 
an excellent Gaelic csholar, a fluent speaker of the ancient 
tongue and well used to literary research work. Bearing 
these necessary qualifications in mind, the prospects of a 
real “History of Rannoch” by a parish minister of Kinloch, 
are daily becoming more remote. All honour then to the 
Rev. John Sinclair for having set down in permanent form 
even a few facts concerning the glen he loved. 

He laid claim to the Earldom of Caithness but beyond 
“tabling his shilling’? and lodging his protest regularly at 
the election of Scottish Representative Peers at Holyrood 
— or wherever else it was held — he appears to have made 
no further progress in the matter. Even if he is an usurper, 
it takes some capital to root out a peer once he is well- 
established, and that was perhaps where the shoe pinched. 
All the same, not a few of his parishioners, who had heard 
his side of the case, were fairly convinced that his claim 
was sound; but as neither of the earls — in posse or in esse 
—- saw fit to take me into their confidence, I am unable 
to express any opinion. 

I remember the Sunday in 1879 on which he preached 
his trial sermon in Kinloch Church. He stayed over the 
weekend with Doctor Crerar who was senior elder at the 
time and, being the doctor’s general factotum then, I had 
the honour of driving them and Mrs Crerar to church in 
the doctor’s dog-cart. 

I was the proud “‘haflin” that day with my new Kilmar- 
nock bonnet on, the pony groomed to the last point of 
glossiness, the harness polished to a painful brilliance and 
the dog-cart dazzling. But alas! I clean forgot on Saturday 
night to polish my own boots which showed unmistakable 
evidence of my agricultural activities throughout the week. 
When I made this appalling discovery the airy castle of my 
self-esteem collapsed about my ears — which, I felt, were 
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blazing red. My new bonnet shrivelled into a mere cotton 
rag that had never seen Kilmarnock; each particular hair 
of the pony’s glossy coat seemed to stand on end “‘like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine” while the brilliant sunlight 
turned the sheen of the harness into a shabby grey. 

The doctor and I sat in front and, instead of pushing my 
feet forward against the splash-board à la cocher, I made 
them as inconspicuous as possible by doubling them back 
under the seat in case the doctor might notice them. But 
he, good man, was so preoccupied that he paid but little 
attention either to me or to my boots and when I got home 
in the interval I removed as much of the soil of “Ballin- 
loan” as possible from them with a wisp of hay. To do 
anything more drastic in that line would have been regarded 
then as a heinous breach of the Fourth Commandment. 

The Rev. Mr Sinclair was inducted in 1879, and it was 
not long before he created some liveliness in the parish. In 
a little brochure entitled ““Dunalastair”’, published anony- 
mously in 1880, the ancient burying-ground of St Luke’s, 
which lay almost directly underneath the windows of Dun- 
alastair House, was, truthfully, it must be said, described 
as a foul, disgusting spot. General MacDonald the laird 
had offered the lairholders, free of charge, a fresh site in 
virgin soil which they, however, indignantly refused. He is 
said to have ultimately extended his offer to include the 
removal of the soil within old St Luke’s to a depth of 
ten feet, and depositing it on the new site in any order 
desired by the majority of the lairholders. Finding them 
selves now supported, on Scriptural grounds, by the parish 
minister they declined this offer also and the unedifying 
spectacle of minister and laird at daggers drawn continued 
until the general finally severed his connection with 
Raineach. 

To dismiss Dr Crerar from rambling recollections with 
the scant notice I have given him would be an act of gross 
disrespect to the memory of the Good Physician. Wide and 
wild — and populous — was his district then; and the hard- 
ships he endured almost incredible in these days of luxurious 
motors and good: roads — for the roads, after all, are good 
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in the eyes of people ‘‘who had seen them before they were 
made”. Even at that time, no more than one-third of his 
possible — and probable — mileage had any kind of road 
at all except uncertain paths through bogs and heather! 

Let anyone take an old Ordnance Map of the district and 
trace the limits of the round he had to cover on foot, on 
horseback, or by dog-cart. Gleann Earrochdaidh, via Auch- 
carsin and Muileann a’ Mhadaidh as far as Blair Fedaidh; 
Bohespie, via Wade’s Road; Srath Teimheil, as far as Allt 
Charamaig on the north side, and Frenaich in Fasaidh on 
the south side; and Bràigh Fasaidh, beginning at the Lime- 
stone Quarry at Tom Phubruil on the summit of Crois Iain. 
Thence to Inbhir Mhuich in Gleann Liobhann via Dall and 
Làirig Athluadh; to Inbhir Chuimridh; Ceann na Coille; 
Bothan Dubh; Tor na Innaidhe; Cruach and Caimbe; Coir’ 
Odhar and Dùnan. All of these last eight places lay beyond 
Drochaid Ghamhair; some of them such as Cruach and 
Caimbe being respectively eleven and twelve miles further 
west. In the long glen behind Beinn a’ Chualaich (Chualach) 
there also lived other five families, viz. the MacPhersons, 
MacLarens, MacMasters, MacBains and the Crerars — the 
latter being distantly related tothe doctor himself. 

What the roadless — and even trackless — distances were, 
that these journeys represent, I leave to someone with a 
more intimate knowledge of the hinterlands than I have, 
to compute. The population within the limits of the districts 
I have mentioned, would, in 1870 - 1875, I reckon, be not 
less than 1600. 

According to modern standards, it ought to have been a 
lucrative practice — provided that the doctor’s fees always 
materialised. Of the latter contingency alas! I am doubtful 
if even his account were ever rendered to his poorer 
patients — and their name was legion — all the thirty-five 
odd years he was in practice in Raineach. But if he did not 
always get paid in hard cash — which is not always the 
most potent currency — he had it in full measure out of 
the gratitude and respect of his patients. To act out all his 
adventures and relate half of the anecdotes concerning him 
would take a much larger “book” than this to contain, so 
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vale to the memory of the doctor, a laoich! 

One of the doctor’s co-elders on the ‘‘session’” was John 
Campbell, dominie of Kinloch School and registrar of the 
parish. In those days many unfortunate parishioners had 
to be “put on the session” for breaches of the moral laws; 
and it was said that many a poor lassie might thank the 
dominie for a happy, respectable married life. He was a man 
that was rarely seen outside of his own garden or the 
schoolhouse grounds, which he and his wife, having no 
family, kept in beautiful order. The schoolhouse was let 
during the summer months, for as many years as I can 
remember, to a Church of England clergyman, Mr Bowld, 
who conducted the services of the Sassenach Kirk during 
the ‘‘season’’. So in this uneventful way the even tenor of 
the dominie’s days passed. His school was not so over- 
crowded in winter as were the schools, for instance, at 
Auchtarsin and Killiechonan — the attendance being more 
evenly distributed over the whole session. The reason for 
this was the “‘metropolitan’? youth of Kinloch hankered 
more after the wearing of Iain Mér’s paper collars (or 
“tollars” as he called them himself) and other insignia 
of gilded youth than after agriculture; so that there was no 
rush of herds and haflins back to school at Martinmas. 

The dominie, a big burly man, had the misfortune in his 
youth to lose a leg which was replaced, as usual then, by 
a plain, uncompromising pin. I remember the feeling of 
awe with which I first beheld “Stilty? — as he was known 
among the juvenile population — and his formidable 
wooden leg. It was the first real pin leg I had even seen and 
as the fame of its punitive attributes had long since reached 
our school I regarded it with an interest so intense that 
I am afraid I must have been set down as an extremely rude 
little boy. We had our own ideas at Auchtarsin as to how 
it was fixed on, and I was inclined to be a little sceptical 
when the real truth of the matter was disclosed to me by 
“Boxer Scott”, one of the Kinloch joiner’s offspring. This 
authority informed me that “‘Stilty’s” porridge was always 
made of saw “‘meal” (i.e. sawdust), so that the pin leg 
actually grew on him. Not only that, but on certain favour- 
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able qualities of saw “meal’’, it grew so rapidly that his 
father had occasionally to perform a slight amputation to 
keep the “‘master’’ on an even keel! Long after I left Rain- 
each he retired and went to live in Stanley. There, I often 
saw him standing at the top of the cutting south of the 
station wistfully scanning the Highland trains as they 
passed — and with the grim old wooden leg visible through 
the bars of the fence. 


There were many more in the Ceann Loch of fifty or 
sixty years ago who might be mentioned here and many 
amusing incidents that might be chronicled did space permit. 
But, for the present at least, they must be left in the 
obscurity which omission from these “Memories” must 
necessarily entail, because there is another old friend further 
down the valley that I cannot possibly omit, that is — 
Sidh Chailleann. 


SIDH CHAILLEANN 


I never liked to regard Sidh Chailleann as a “‘cone’’, 
or a “peak”, or a “skerry of the sea”; nor as a “Horn” — 
matter or otherwise — nor as resembling any other hill 
or mountain on the face of the earth to which ‘“‘travelled”’ 
people have ever compared it; but as my own homely, 
constant, fatherly, old Sidh Chailleann whose kindly 
northern face welcomed me home often across the Sliabh 
of Muileann a’ Mhadaidh. 


I loved to catch my first glimpse of it in the gloaming of 
the evening, with perhaps the light of Tulach crois beginning 
to twinkle in the purple gloom at its base, and a haze of 
blue rock floating above the humble bothans of Achtarsin. 
It was home. I always felt glad that the old Beinn turned 
its shoulder or its back to the “travelled? people and 
refused to show them the beauty of the face which beamed 
so kindly on Auchtarsin; or the arms, opened widely, east 
and west, to welcome the wanderers home. Other places 
might be chill and inhospitable, worries might beset and 
cares pursue, but here under its benignant shadow, was a 
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sanctuary where the door of every black bothan was always 
open — if the wanderer belonged to Auchtarsin. 

Many and many have been the changes that the old 
Beinn witnessed, and many the generations of its children 
it has seen come and go. Time was when the waters of a 
greater Loch Raineach surged about its base and lapped 
against che ramparts of Bail an tuim, Leacan Beag and 
Leacan Mór, which protected Auchtarsin and preserved it 
high and dry. Sidh Chailleann looked down on all this and 
heard the roar of Dubhaig as it poured its flood over the 
barrier reef of whinstone at what is now called Leum a’ 
Ghriogairich or ‘“‘MacGregor’s Leap’’, Dubhaig had then 
but a short if tumultous career before it fell into the also 
greater Loch Tummel at Eas a’ Chliabhain. But these were 
old, ancient times, thousands of years ago; perhaps even 
long before the malignant witch scarred the face of Sidh 
Chailleann with her broomstick. 

The handiwork of this same witch has from time im- 
memorial been known in Auchtarsin and its neighbourhood 
as Sgriob na Buidseach. The Sgriob, which was believed to 
have been inflicted by a forked broomstick, shows at a 
distance as two superficial ‘‘scratches’”’ on the face of the 
west shoulder of the Beinn. Beginning a few yards apart 
at the top they gradually converge as they desecend, until 
by the time they disappear behind a foothill, they seem to 
have become one. That is how it appears from the valley 
beneath and from the opposite side at Auchtarsin. But to 
anyone who climbs up the almost perpendicular “scratches”, 
as I have done, things assume a different aspect. The few 
yards, which at a distance seem to separate them at 
the top, become scores of yards; the superficial-looking 
“scratches” prove in reality to be deep depressions resemb- 
ling dried-up water-courses, which converge a thousand feet 
below, above the foothill already mentioned. The loose 
seairneach from the sides is slowly filling them up, as it has 
probably been doing for centuries, so that in very ancient 
times they must have been deep ravines. But where did the 
water that originally furrowed them come from? There is 
not a water-worn stone, or a vestige of glacial action to be 
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found anywhere; nor a drop of water within hundreds of 
feet of the summit. 

Although it was an interesting speculation, all my youthful 
and persistant questioning of my elders failed to get a 
rational explanation of the origin of Sgriob na Buidseach. 
Most of the older folk took the “witch” for granted and 
left it at that; while the younger people either never gave 
the matter a thought or plumped with the majority in 
favour of the “witch” theory. It was still a mystery to me 
when I left Raineach and, as for many years afterwards, I 
rarely saw the Sgriob, or Sidh Chailleann, the whole thing 
passed almost entirely out of my memory. But less than 
twenty years ago it was very forcibly recalled. While sitting 
with a friend near the summit of a Grampian peak, scarcely 
lower in altitude than Sidh Chailleann itself, I witnessed 
the tragedy of Sgriob na Buidseach being re-enacted before 
my eyes. It was a hot sunny day — in June if I remember 
— too hot and sunny for the fishing on the hill to be 
successful, So we dismembered our rods and slowly climbed 
the mountain to enjoy a glorious view as some compensa- 
tion for our piscatorial disappointment. When we reached 
the crest of the ridge we sat down and had a smoke — or 
perhaps two —and enjoyed the incomparable prospect. 

Looking to the south-east, we observed a dark cloud 

eginning to form above a range of hills about thirty-five 
or forty miles distant. It gradually began to assume the 
form of a huge inverted pear, with its apex seemingly 
touching the hills occasionally as it travelled slowly east- 
wards. We had watched this phenomenon for about two 
minutes, when a vertical beam shot from underneath it, 
which lasted for another two minutes or so, before it 
began to fade slowly away. In three or four minutes more 
the sky in that direction had resumed its former brilliance. 
I remember of us remarking to each other that there must 
have been a pretty heavy fall of rain at some spot in the 
vicinity. We were therefore not surprised to learn subse- 
quently that there had been a terrific thunderstorm and 
“cloud-burst”’ there; that the water, rushing down a narrow 
glen in a solid wall, had swept away an ancient road-bridge, 
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a new railway viaduct with a passenger train standing on 
it, and caused loss of life and enormous damage all along 
its course. 

That is probably what happened on a larger scale on 
Sidh Chailleann one hot June day thousands of years ago 
— perhaps when the Roman legions were “consolidating” 
their camp behind it at Fortingall. A sudden darkness 
enveloped the Beinn; the deepest recesses of the inferno 
released their appalling cacophony; the windows of the 
heavens were opened; and the Dubhaig of the upper regions 
poured its flood on the shoulders of Sidh Chailleann, sweep- 
ing a hurtling mass of rocks and sgàirneach down the 
precipitous face against an out-crop of rock at the bottom 
— which became the nucleus of a foot-hill which is now 
covered with heather and Crios Bhalgair. 

In the bosom of Sidh Chailleann, in the very centre of it 
just where its shirt stud would be, were the old Beinn in 
the habit of wearing evening dress (for which, it must be 
admitted, it has a predeliction during the festive season) 
there lies embedded a gem of rare and dazzling brilliance. 
But neither the People of Peace, who inhabit the interior 
of the Beinn, or the malevolent witch who plays her 
cantrips outside, has laid a spell on it. For it can be seen 
only at a certain season of the year; at a certain time of the 
day; and from a certain place; and then only for a few 
brief minutes. To anyone anxious to obtain possession of 
it these conditions are a considerable handicap, but, in 
the event of success, the reward is great. Not only is it of 
fabulous value but it is also the open sesame to the vast 
treasure-house in the bowels of Sidh Chailleann. 

The place it was to be seen from was Auchtarsin and the 
time, I think, about noon. It was said that it could be seen 
much earlier in the day from somewhere about Creag 
Choinneachain; but then, who could believe a word of 
what “Ponaich Fasaidh” said? To see it by moonlight was 
not considered lucky. I saw it thus several times and on one 
of these ocasions ran in to tell the news. But none of the 
céilidh folk troubled to go out and my mother told me to 
come in and not stand looking at it. Perhaps it was scarcely 
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worthwhile for it seemed but a ghostly reflex of its noontide 
glory. At anyrate, as I have said, it could be seen from 
Auchtarsin and I remember of two young men in an excess 
of energy once taking an elaborate observation of it from 
Ceann Tigh Sheumais Alasdair by means of two paling stobs 
driven into the ground and a piece of rail, carefully aimed, 
nailed along the top. A man waving a white flag on a pole 
was to stand here and guide the explorers to the spot. But 
their enthusiasm waned and the “observatory”, while it 
lasted, became a popular gymnasium for the boys. 

Many a time I stood at that spot watching the blazing 
jewel, and dreaming dreams of the New Auchtarsin I 
would build when I got possession of it. It was a weakness 
of the Auchtarsin folk, I am afraid, to dream such dreams, 
and to do as little as I did to bring about their fulfilment. 
Indeed, I did a little more than most of them in searching 
for the “diamond”. All the boys in the district used to 
attend the hare drives, or “hunts” as we called them, on 
Sidh Chailleann at the back-end of the season. 

At these “hunts” that autocrat, the gamekeeper, arranged 
our “beats”. One cold October day with a slight sprinkling 
of snow on the Beinn, my “beat” happened to be straight 
up the face. There were Auchtarsin boys on either side of 
me and when we came to what we considered to be the 
vicinity of the “diamond”? we decided — “hunt” or no 
“hunt” — to have a look for it. Although the Beinn looked 
only grey from below, there was more snow than we 
imagined when we got higher up, and the sgàirneach might 
be littered with gems for all we could see. The “diamond”, 
I have no doubt, was a piece of rock-crystal with facets that 
reflected the sun at certain angles only. Whether it still 
shines or not, I cannot say. It may have become covered 
by detritus or shattered into a thousand fragments by one 
of the huge stones that continually come bounding down 
the face of the Beinn. 

And right here, as the Yankees would say, I would 
strongly advise any of my friends who think of climbing 
Sidh Chailleann to do so by the east or west shoulders. I 
have seen so many narrow escapes on the hare “hunts” 
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I have mentioned that when I think of them my blood 
runs cold, In this connection I must confess that I was not 
a whit less foolish than the boys who climbed up the front 
— and back — in line with me. We loosened stones wilfully 
for the pleasure of seeing them bounding high into the air 
down the face, little reckoning that the displacement of a 
stone might bring a miniature avalanche of sgàirneach down 
upon ourselves from above; and caring less about the safety 
of Colin Menzies’ goats that were scattered about the face 
beneath us. That there were no casualties that I ever heard 
of must be attributed to that Providence that watches over 
children and fools and in some small measure, perhaps, to 
the amazing agility of the mountain goat. 


If the “cave” of Sidh Chailleann — which is said to be 
the entrance to its magic treasure-house — is the hole in 
its foot in Gleann Mór, it is not a very imposing one. 
Possibly my first impression of it may have been a little 
prejudiced, for never in all my life, before or after, have I 
been so hungry as I was on that occasion. 


The Crossmount shooting, of which the central area of 
Sidh Chailleann formed the principal part, was let that year 
to a Manchester manufacturer called Crewdson. He was 
the first specimen of the “industrial magnate” that had 
penetrated into the wilds of Raineach and the impression 
he left behind (alas! many times repeated since) was not 
very favourable. In the first place he committed the hitherto 
unheard atrocity of selling his game. Instead of sending 
braces of grouse to his friends in neatly-made wooden 
boxes — labelled “Per Limited Mail and Express Passenger 
Trains Throughout” (there was no parcel post then) — 
which kept the joiner busy, he packed everything into 
wicker hampers and sent them off to the market like so 
many bales of his own “‘shoddy’’. The joiner averred that he 
could not possibly have any friends to send parcels of 
grouse to; while the carrier, who was obliged to quote a 
rate per ton instead of a charge per package, hinted that 
he used no game at his own table beyond the fragments of 
what he had blown to pieces at short range. 
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But of all this we heard very little at Auchtarsin and 
thought less of it as Crossmount was in Bun Raineach and 
the “‘Moganaich” could very well look after their own 
affairs. But when the hare “hunt” season came round the 
juvenile portion of us had reason to regret that we had not 
listened to the gossip more alertly. Under the old sports- 
man’s regime a hare “hunt”? day was one to be looked 
forward to with keen pleasure. We took a “piece” in our 
pockets to tide us over the first “beat” at the end of which 
came the glorious “lunch” on the shoulder of Sidh Chail 
leann or near the summit of Beinn a’ Chualaich as the case 
might be. There were then no tin “Luncheon Sheilings”’ 
and all alike shared in the vagaries of the weather, It was 
always a generous affair the “lunch”. The half-dozen ponies 
that carried the hares home were laden with it on the 
outward journey. There was brandy, champagne, and other 
high-class “‘viands’’ for the sportsmen. Whisky, game pies 
and other toothsome dainties for the keepers and grown-ups; 
while we youngsters enjoyed ourselves immensely on bread 
and butter, roast beef, table beer and treacle ‘“‘baps’’. In 
addition to all this we got one shilling and a couple of 
hares. 


One morning in late October, with the snow as usual 
white on the Beinn, we assembled at Crossmount for the 
hare “hunt”. After playing about the steading and kennels 
for a while, we were mustered by the well-known “birl” 
of the keeper’s whistle and instructed to file past the 
kitchen door. This was a new move which raised “‘Crewdson 
the Comm” — as Aonghus Mor dubbed him — quite a few 
points in our estimation. If we were to file past the kitchen 
door, we argued, there was something to be got that we 
never got there before so we formed single file in great 
spirits and marched to our objective. There we found a 
kitchen-maid with a clothes basket half full of little packets 
with old Crewdson standing behind her to make sure, I 
suppose, that each of us got a packet — and one only — as 
we passed. I believe that someone suggested that we should 
give him a cheer but fortunately we were not a demon- 
strative crowd and escaped that humiliation. 
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On our way to Lochain Doimhaig most of us opened our 
“mystery” packets and found they contained two slices of 
dry bread, with an equally dry, stringy, slice of roast beef 
sandwiched between them, However, we were quite pleased 
with them as a supplement to our pocket “pieces” which 
were consumed on the spot; and the “‘mystery” packets 
shared the same fate before we were half-way through our 
first “beat”. When “lunch” time came we formed ourselves, 
as usual, a little “below the salt? and waited and again 
waited. 

The sportsmen dawdled leisurely through their lunch 
protected by warm coats which the assiduous keepers pro- 
duced from the panniers which we imagained contained our 
lunch, Old Crewdson, in a fur-lined coat, sat sipping some 
beverage from a tumbler regarding the disconsolate crowd 
of beaters with a sardonic grin on his butler-looking face. 
The news had spread that the “mystery” packet was 
intended for our “lunch” and that, for the rest of the day, 
the portion of those who had anticipated the feast would be 
the north wind! 

Some of the younger boys when they heard this began 
to cry with hunger and wished to go home; but when the 
keeper “‘birled” his whistle and announced that anyone 
who did not go off at once to Gleann Mór would lose his 
two hares and his shilling, the pity of those who had a few 
crumbs of their “mystery”? packets left was aroused and a 
collection of them was made for the hungriest and smallest 
of the boys. I was moderately hungry myself while waiting 
for the usual lunch but when I realised that all hope of 
succour was gone I became ravenous. 

Fortunately, on crossing the ridge, we captured two 
wounded hares and found the remains of another which had 
evidently been blown, almost to pieces, by the “Comm”. 
These we carried with us, intending, when we came to the 
heather zone, to broil them on éiteach or heat up the carcases 
in some way. But when we came to the heather zone there 
was no éiteach to be found and the heather we pulled refused 
to burn. Here, a boy from Bun Raineach said he knew 
where some brushwood was thrust into a hole, so thither 
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we made our way under his leadership. The brushwood we 
found to be rotten and water-logged and, after using up all 
our matches, we failed to get a fire. So in desperation we 
skinned the hares and chewed the warm flesh which 
appeased our hunger in some measure till on our way home 
we each got a bit of oatcake — for the asking — at Cross- 
mount Gate Lodge. 


It is needless to say that ““Crewdson the Comm’s’’ next 
hare “hunt” was left severely alone until he was glad to 
send “Bill’’, his velveteen-clad, hard-hatted old keeper round 
offering more favourable terms. “Bill” was somewhat of 
the same breed as his master and while conceding better 
terms could not forbear informing all and sundry that “in 
his ain country in Stafford-sheer boys never got no loonch’’, 

I discovered afterwards that the “hole?” in which the 
brushwood was stuffed was the veritable Cave of Sidh 
Chailleann, the entrance to the mysterious recesses of the 
Beinn. I saw it many times afterwards, always with brush- 
wood stuffed into the entrance — probably to keep sheep 
out, This brushwood must have been carried a considerable 
distance, from the ravine of Allt Ghlinne Mhóir, which 
was perhaps easier than making a gate or grating for it. 
Whatever attractions it may have had for the sheep, it 
had none at all for me; and after that hungry day on which 
I saw it first I always left the brushwood undisturbed. 


George William Lister Lane, the shooting tenant of 
Bohespie, Creag Choinneachan and the eastern portion of 
Sidh Chailleann for over fifty years, was one of the old 
type of sportsmen. His sporting connection with the neigh- 
bourhood began when he was in his teens about 1850 or 
1852, and continued unbroken until his death in the late 
nineties. His hare “hunts” on Sidh Chailleann were 
reckoned as gala days. Men and boys from Strath Tummel, 
Foss, Bohespie and Auchtarsin attended them as they 
would attend Féill na Drochaid, and there was no question 
at all of their feeding and payment for the day. Like 
Fèill na Drochaid, the day seldom passed without a “scrap” 
of some kind at “lunch” time between boys or young men 
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of the different localities; a diversion which Mr Lane 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

I remember one such “lunch” time on the ridge of the 
eastern shoulder of Sidh Chailleann, of the ponies being 
drawn-up in a line on the very steep hillside; and of the 
smallest of them wtih a “hare”? saddle on — that is, a 
saddle set all over with hooks, on which the hares were 
suspended for transport — arousing a discussion as to who 
among those present could jump clear over its back down- 
hill. It was no great feat, as far as merely clearing the pony 
was concerned, almost a matter of dropping over it from 
above, but the danger of being caught on the hooks, and 
the unpleasantness of landing among the stones and heather, 
deterred most of the “‘cluvver” fellows from trying it. At 
length, Duncan MacGregor, a young lad from Foss, took his 
courage in both hands and made a sudden spring from above. 

He would have cleared the pony had not one leg of his 
“Oxford bags” caught in the hooks which ripped it right up 
to the top, waiste-band and all! Poor “‘Dochy’s’” mishap 
was greeted with roars of laughter by all save Dr Crerar 
— one of Mr Lane’s guests — who hurried over to him 
with a serious face, fully expecting to find that the lad’s 
leg was also lacerated. When he ascertained the extent of 
the damage, he turned on the company with a few words 
of sharp reproof which eventually put a stop to any further 
exploits of that kind. The doctor, if circumstances permitted, 
was invariably a guest at all Mr Lane’s “hare” hunts. On 
these occasions it was noted that the twinkle in his eye 
deepened and that all his cares seemed to be cast aside. 

On the Braigh Fasaidh territory there was another hole 
or cave in Sidh Chailleann, higher up than the one in 
Gleann Mór, at the foot of the western shoulder. It was 
said to be the exit from, as the other was said to be the 
entrance to, the great interior. I never chanced to see this 
latter cave and cannot say anything about it. 

The “fuaran” of Sidh Chailleann is a small affair now, 
whatever it may have been like in times long past, when 
the young men and maidens climbed up to it early in the 
morning of May Day. 
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Sidh Chaiileann has been more fortunate than many hills 
of lesser eminence in having no fatalities to record within 
its bounds. There was certainly, eighty or ninety years ago, 
the case of the old woman from Foss who, in an excess of 
religious fervour, climbed to within a few yards of the 
summit and expired there. Otherwise Sidh Chailleann has 
a clear record, as far as I know. 

In 1774 it was visited by Dr Maskelyne, the Astronomer 
Royal who spent nearly three years camped about it, con- 
ducting experiments to determine the mean density of the 
earth. 

According to tradition, he employed a great many local 
men, among others being Archibald Menzies of Garbheinn, 
Bail Mor, whom he presented with a violin at the conclusion 
of the operations. I never saw the violin but, in my youth, 
heard plenty about it from his grandsons, Archibald and 
George Menzies of Bail Mór. 

Dr Maskelyne’s calculations were afterwards checked by 
Professor Playfair, in which year I cannot definitely say, 
but it was in my grandfather’s time. 

Professor Geikie, the geologist — like other “travelled” 
folks — had also some uncomplimentary remarks to make 
about “the quartz cone” of Sidh Chailleann of which, at 
the moment, I forget the purport. It may be quartz — 
probably it is — but notwithstanding the professor, it is 
not a “cone”. 

In this connection, and as a small contribution to the 
geological curiosities of Sidh Chailleann, I saw some years 
ago at the back of the Beinn, where an up-tilted stratum of 
rock had slipped down or the stratum against which it 
leaned had been pushed up, about one-and-a-quarter or two 
inches, The raw surface exposed formed a band of uniform 
width visible here and there for a distance of at least a 
hundred yards to where the rock became covered with a 
screen of loose stones and heather. I related my curious 
discovery to a geologically inclined friend of mine who 
sent an account of it, I think, to a Glasgow evening paper 
without attracting any notice. All the same, there must 
have been a considerable movement in the mass of the 
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mountain shortly before that. I have no doubt that when 
earth tremors occur at Comrie, for instance, their effects 
are more widespread than is imagined. 

Although I had no intention originally of trespassing 
greatly in the district of Foss, I find that it is difficult to 
separate it entirely from accounts of Mr Lane’s hare 
“hunts” on the eastern shoulder of Sidh Chailleann, for at 
these, the principal “character” of Foss, Aonghus Greusaich 
invariably turned up. His house (once the Inn) at the 
“clachan” or Kirkton of Foss was rendezvous of all the 
young men of the neighbourhood. His wife and two 
daughters worked at dressmaking in the kitchen, while his 
own workshop was in a small room at the top of the stair 
and could be entered or left without in any way disturbing 
the ladies in the kitchen underneath. There, the company 
congregated night after night the whole winter through 
and well on into the spring; while Aonghus entertained 
them with his “‘queerest stories” — and some of them were 
queer indeed. 

The ferryman at Bohally was not an impetuous individual 
and was about as popular with “Ponaich Fasaidh” as his 
confrére at the Styx. The louder he heard them calling — 
especially after dark — on the Foss side, the deafer he 
grew, and the more elaborate became his preliminary 
clanking of chains, and rattling of oars. His shortcomings 
— or rather his “long (of) comings” — furnished a never- 
failing topic of conversation at the Greusaich’s céilidhs. 
Aonghus pooh-poohed their complaints. The young men 
hadn’t much spirit when they troubled with the ferry. When 
he was courting his wife in Fortingall the Lyon rolled 
between them. It was a much worse stream to cross than 
the Tummel but, if the ferryman didn’t appear at first call, 
he simply stepped into the pool, and walked across. Of 
course he got a little wet, but a “dogshake”” when he came 
ashore, soon put that right. 

He was the beadle of the kirk hard by, and also the 
grave-digger. He kept a nanny-goat as well as a cow, and 
sold their progeny at Féill Phadruig, which was held in 
front of his house. The goat was especially useful in keeping 
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the kirkyard closely cropped and tidy and throve on the 
process. When a billy-goat arrived too late on the scene to 
be disposed of at Feill Phadruig he was kept all summer 
and filially assisted his mother in looking after the kirkyard. 

“But evil communications corrupt good manners,”’ and 
“Billy” learned things from the boys in the school opposite 
that no well-brought-up billy-goat should know. One autumn 
afternoon, the boys enticed him into the schoolhouse peat- 
shed and expended two or three boxes of matches on 
smearing his horns, eyebrows and beard with a coating of 
phosphorous. It was a dark moonless night and Aonghus, 
coming home late from Bail Mór farm, where he had been 
repairing the Ballantyne’s clock, was astounded on passing 
the kirkyard to see what he took to be His Satanic Majesty 
perched on the very apex of a gravestone. There was no 
mistaking the fiery horns, the burning eyes and the flaming 
wispy beard. “Oh! ho! you’re there, are you?” said Aonghus, 
who was not easily dismayed, ““Well, you needn’t keep a 
fire on for him for he’s over the back wall, and into the 
Other Place long since.” The tombstone on which Billy 
was perched stood over the remains of a farmer who was 
notorious in life for his “quirkiness”. 

On the swampy “meadows” at the head of Loch Tummei 
immense flocks of wild ducks settled, sometimes for days 
at a time. Aonghus had heard of their arrival, and took a 
walk down that way one evening with his gun hidden under 
his coat. It was one of the old muzzle-loading weapons, 
and, to save time, as soon as he arrived at the “meadows”, 
he commenced to load. He had scarcely finished when a 
whole ‘‘cleckin’? of ducks rose almost at his feet. He 
hurriedly fired and was gratified to find that he had brought 
down seven ducks, neatly skewered on his ramrod, in 
addition to a covey of partridges on which he suddenly sat 
down, He had neglected to remove his ramrod but the bag 
was well worth the “‘kick” he got. 

At another time, during a severe winter, he found that 
the “greens” in his garden, were nearly eaten up by hares 
and rabbits. One frosty, moonlit night he happened to 
look out of the staircase window and was chagrined to see 
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a large brown hare dining leisurely off the best “‘stocks” 
in his garden. He hurried into his workshop for his gun but 
found to his further chagrin that, while he had plenty of 
powder, he had no shot. He looked about him for a 
substitute but could find nothing. He thought of a charge 
of tackets but was apprehensive of their scoring effects on 
his gun’s barrel. At last his eye caught the “roset” and he 
made up a ball of that. He took careful aim at the hare’s 
forehead and fired. It turned a complete somersault and 
then made off towards the manse. Now it is well-known 
that a hare does not see straight in front of it, but sideways 
and behind and that it always follows a path or “run”. So it 
came about that the hare going towards the manse met 
another coming up to Aonghus’s garden, in a hurry for its 
supper, and there was a violent end-on collision. Aonghus, 
who had followed, found them struggling for what he 
thought was the right of way of the “‘run’’; but discovered, 
when he picked them up, that they were firmly stuck 
together by the “roset”. 

There are scores of other stories which could be told 
about Aonghus and Foss; but, as I have no intention of 
going down there at all, they must be regretfully left for 
someone else to relate. He was a most ingenious man, who, 
under more favourable circumstances, might have been a 
great inventor. In 1872 he had a lockstitch sewing machine 
of his own construction with which he was able to sew the 
uppers of boots. It was crudely constructed no doubt because 
he had no tools to work with but it was right in principle. 
He was also the first to introduce, into this part of the 
country at least, a seamless boot upper; that is, with the 
exception of the back seam. He was also chief clock and 
watch doctor for the district and “a wag-at-the-wa’”’ that 
beat Aonghus to set it going was moribund indeed. He 
never wore any head covering but his own shock of thick 
black hair. His only surviving daughter still lives in the old 
home and is at present (1927) the sub-postmistress of Foss 
— although she must be nearly eighty year of age —- and 
is one of the few of the old stock remaining there now. 
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With this I must bid farewell to Sidh Chailleann. I have 
climbed it from all sides, and at all seasons, and its 
attractions never grew stale. The panorama of the valley 
seen from its summit may change. Woods may grow and 
wither; cottages and mansions may arise and crumble into 
dust; the white-threaded highways may vanish among the 
green and purple of grass and heather and the silvery 
streams that gladden the earth may disappear into little 
worm holes, bored by the busy mites called men. 

But the eternal peaks remain — for other feet to climb, 
so, after our brief acquaintance, “Beannachd leat, Sidh 
Chailleann”. 


NOTE — SIDH CHAILLEANN 


“Crewdson the Comm.’ When Captain Levitt’s long lease of the 
Crossmount Shootings expired, it was announced in the local news- 
paper, as a noteworthy item, that they were taken by a “commercial 
gentleman from Manchester”. Aonghus Mor, seizing as usual upon 
the salient points of this announcement, forthwith dubbed the new 
tenant “Crewdson the Commercial” which he subsequently abridged 
into “Crewdson the Comm” and later still into “The Comm”. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aonghus Mor of Auchtarsin, so often mentioned in these 
“Memories”, had a tenor voice of wide range and rare 
quality. It was a treat to hear his rendering of old Scots 
songs like “Jock o’ Hazledean’’, “O a’ the airts the win’ 
can blaw,” etc. Another great favourite of his, which was 
very popular then as a “bothy ballad”, was “Waterloo”, the 
opening verse of which ran — 


“On the eighteenth day of June my boys,” 
“In Flanders where we lay;”’ 

“Our bugles did the alarm sound,”’ 
“Before the break of day.” 

If the audience happened to be a convivial one — which 
was pretty often the case — this doggerel caused 
an outburst of “community singing’ which effectually 
drowned Aonghus’s voice. 
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But he had a solo part later when he came to Napoleon’s 
imaginary address to his army — 
“The Prussians we’ve already beat,” 
“We'll beat the British too,” 
(Loud cries at this point of “Stad ort, socair beagan’’) 
“And display victorious eagles,” 
“On the plains of Waterloo.” 

He also had an extensive repertoire of Gaelic songs of 
which, unfortunately, I can remember only fragments. 

There is a gramaphone record of the “Lea Rig” as sung 
by one Alex. McCredie whose voice sounds to me, every 
time I hear it, like an echo of Aonghus Mor’s from beyond 
the veil. He was for many years precentor of Eaglais 
Drochaid Coinneachan under the Rev. Murdoch Corbet. 
Once, when an elder fell to be chosen, Aonghus was rather 
disappointed that the choice passed over himself and fell on 
an incomer from Ayrshire, an estate joiner at Dunalastair. 

“The cedars of Lebanon must be scarce indeed”? he 
remarked, “when common fir props have to be used in 
the service of the tabernacle.” 

Another Auchtarsin vocalist of note was Seumas Ban, 
alias “The General’. He was baptismally, James Mac- 
Donald, and was one of the “Bànaich” or albino family 
of Iain Mac Eòghan. They all had what was commonly 
termed ‘“‘an ear for music”, and very pleasant voices. 

I remember, by the way, of the “professor” who was our 
dominie for some months when I was a boy, expounding 
to us one day his theory what “an ear for music”? really 
was. The term, he said, should properly have been “two 
ears for music”, and these two ears accurately attuned to 
the same pitch. The person who had the good fortune to 
have that had a true sense of rhythm, otherwise “‘an ear 
for music”. But as the difference of pitch between two 
ears increased, the sense of rhythm diminished until some 
people, like himself, could scarcely distinguish one melody 
from another. Hearing, from various causes, might decline, 
but if it declined uniformly that did not impair the sense 
of rhythm at all. 

“The General” had his nickname bestowed on him by 
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Aonghus, which is equivalent to saying it was appropriate 
— after it was traced back to its sourcve and its origin 
fully understood, Nobody, for instance, would ever think 
of connecting Seumas with the army; yet Aonghus Mór 
raised him to the rank of “General” by a quite simple and 
natural process. He was “Bànach”; a “Banach” was a 
“‘whitelock”’; and Whitelock was the name (somewhat blown 
upon) of one of our generals in South America. So Seumas 
Ban became “General Whitelock” which in due course of 
pruning became simply “The General”. 

Who would imagine, for instance, that Archibald Camp- 
bell could naturally and gradually be condensed into 
“Garry”? Yet so it was — e.g. Archibald - Bauldy; Gari- 
baldi, after halving - Garri; Scotticised as “Garry”. And 
“Garry”, Aonghus Mor’s neighbour, Archibald Campbell 
remained till the end of his days. 

“The General’ was inclined to the comic or humorous 
side of vocalism and was much favoured in that line by his 
personal appearance. He undoubtedly had “two ears for 
music” and his powers of mimicry were considerable. There 
must have been a great many humorous songs in Gaelic, 
very few of which appear to have got into print that I ever 
noticed. 

“The General’s”? own collection was fairly extensive, but, 
as usual, I can remember only a few snatches of one here 
and there with the exception of his most popular ditty: 

“N lair chruaidh thain? e Caladh-Sraid.”’ 

The few verses of it I remember I shall set down, with a 
translation to assist the reader, at the end. He also used to 
sing the Gaelic words of the popular marching tune “Gab- 
yaidh sinn an rathad mór” (We will take the great road): 
“A? ghiullan chrùbach bha ’s a’ ghleann, tionnd nall na 
caoraich uile” (O cripple laddie that was in the Glen, turn 
this way all the sheep); “Cur na gobhair as a’ chreag, ’s e 
’'n fhéile bheag bu docha leam” (When driving the goats 
from the rock, I liked the little kilt best); “°S ann air an 
fhraoch gheibhear an t-seannaich ’s air a’ chladach gheib- 
hear na ròin” (It’s on the heather we find the foxes, It’s on 
the shore we find the seals); and scores of others of which 
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the Gaelic words are entirely forgotten — at anyrate in 
Raineach. 

Another Gaelic vocalist in Auchtarsin, or rather in the 
neighbouring village of Bail Mor, was Archibald Menzies 
of Garbheinn, a grandson of the Archibald Menzies who 
got the violin from Dr Maskelyne. He used to lie stretched 
at full length (six foot three) on the wooden settle or 
“suidheachan”, when on céilidh in my father‘s house, and 
growl out an endless succession of Gaelic songs to which 
nobody paid much attention. For Abhairchidh Dheorsa 
Abhairchidh, or Abhairchidh Mór, as he was oftenest 
called, was not a sweet singer. 

I remember two lines of one particular song of his which 
I am almost certain now was a Gaelic version, or the 
Gaelic original, of what is widely known as the “Canadian 
Boat Song”. It is now (1927) pretty close on sixty years 
since I was accustomed to hear him singing it; but it was 
only within the last year or two — during my enforced 
leisure — that I began to think of it as in some way 
resembling the “Boat Song”. I asked the only one of my 
Auchtarsin contemporaries whom I have seen lately (1926), 
Hugh Campbell, whether he remembered any part of it, 
but he didn’t. I can remember but two of the lines myself: 

“O bhothan bruachach an eilean cheòthar, 
Sgaoil beanntan mór sinn ’s fairge nan cuan” 
(From the bulgy sheiling, or hut, of the misty island, 
Great mountains have spread, or scattered, us, and the 
anger of oceans). 

Perhaps some reader of this may happen to remember 
more of it than I do, which would be most interesting. 

Abhairchidh Dheòrsa was an excellent Gaelic scholar 
and his conversation was rich in idiomatic epigrams, 
phrases and proverbs that are now obsolete. He and his 
two brothers John and George were known as “Na Balaich 
Mór”, being all well over six feet and heavily built. They 
were said to be the finest looking trio of brothers in the 
Duke of Athole’s miniature army — Daoine an Diùc — 
which is now disbanded., He died in Bohespie many years 
ago, an old man. There were entertainments and amuse- 
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ments too in Auchtarsin in those winters of long ago. While 
the school was still in Leacan a Debating Society was in 
full swing. I remember of being taken up one night to 
school by my father to hear the “debates” and of being 
greatly impressed by hearing men whom I knew familiarly 
orating in high-flown (though to me unintelligible) English. 
What all of it was about I had not the remotest idea; but 
I stood in awe of the “Englishmen” for some time after- 
wards until I assured myself that they had lapsed into their 
native Gaelic again. 

General MacDonald the Laird — or the “Colonel” as 
he then was — frequently edified the community with 
semi-scientific lectures which were usually most entertain- 
ing. I remember of being at one in the new school (now 
the Post Office) in the winter of 1869 along with my father, 
mother and all the rest of us. It was announced in the 
school that day, and on slips of paper we carried home with 
us, as being a lecture on “The Wonders of the Microscope, 
with Illustrations”. 

The front room of the school was jammed almost to 
suffocation. Everybody in Auchtarsin and Bail Mor seemed 
to be there and the Colonel with his microscope had to be 
installed in the doorway between the two rooms. His 
specimens and other “‘properties’’ were stored in the back 
room in charge of the dominie who assisted in handing 
them out to him. A drop of water from the Sruthlag of 
Auchtarsin; another drop quarters, with specimens of their 
webs; ants disturbed from their winter sleep in the Coille 
Bheith; and a morsel of home-made cheese, with a dense 
population of mites, formed a few of the exhibits. The 
audience, one by one, filed past the microscope and had a 
look at whatever specimen was on view, what time the 
Colonel kept up his “patter”. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, when it came to the mitey cheese, “When you eat a 
bit of cheese like that, you out-rival Samson. With the 
jawbones of an ass, he only killed his thousand, but you 
kill tens of thousands.” With this ambiguous compliment 
he proceeded to announce the next exhibit as “an interesting 
insect of the genus pulex”. But when the dominie essayed 
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to produce it, there was evidently a hitch somewhere, for 
it was not forthcoming. The Colonel himself went behind 
the scenes, but with no better result, and he had to return 
and apologise to the audience. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
explained, “the interesting insect I proposed to exhibit in 
conclusion is remarkable for its agility. In fact I had 
considerable difficulty in securing one for this lecture. 
Despite every precaution, I regret to say that it appears to 
have escaped. If it has alighted on the clothing of any lady 
or gentleman in the audience, I shall be extremely obliged 
if it can be captured and restored to me. It has had no 
nourishment for twenty-four hours and I venture to predict 
that it will soon make its presence felt for it has a poignant, 
if perfectly harmless, bite. Perhaps it can be recognised 
more readily if I mention that it is vulgarly known as the 
common flea.” 

Never was the power of suggestion more forcibly demon- 
strated. As soon as the identity of the “interesting insect” 
was disclosed, the audience began to feel “‘youky’’. Furtive 
scratchings, general uneasiness and a look of grim determin- 
ation on their faces took the place of the stolid and respect- 
ful demeanour of a few minutes before; and the Colonel 
had barely got through his peroration, when there was a 
stampede for the door. If any of the genus pulex escaped 
massacre under cloud of darkness that night, it was entirely 
owing to their “remarkable agility”. The best of the matter 
was that the dominie began to think that the Colonel never 
did have a captive insect of the genus pulex in his possession. 

Donnach Sheumais Alasdair (Duncan Robertson) also 
did a little entertaining. He came home one winter from 
the “machair? with a magic lantern which was quite a 
novelty then in Auchtarsin. A sheet was hung over his 
mother’s plate rack above the dresser on which the pictures 
were projected. I remember that the slides of Highland 
soldiers were very popular among the youth of the village 
and perhaps induced more than one of them in after years 
to take the “Queen’s Shilling’. I must admit that in my 
boyhood the martial ardour of Raineach seemed to be at a 
pretty low ebb. I can remember of years when not a single 
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native was in the army. For one thing the world was 
practically at peace and the recruiting sergeant unknown — 
conditions which we can now appreciate as being a very 
desirable state of affairs. 

There was a practice among the crofters of Auchtarsin 
of tethering their cows for an hour or so on a summer 
morning in the lush meadow grass at the foot of the crofts. 
The tether was attached to a ring in the top of a long iron 
spike which was driven flush with the ground and was 
called a ‘“‘ceipean”. Care had to be taken when fixing the 
“ceipean” that it did not permit the tethered animal to 
encroach on a neighbour’s croft from either side. When 
herding or tethering them I found that cows had as many 
idiosyncracies as human beings. One cow, as soon as the 
“ceipean” was driven home, would make straight for some 
succulent morsel it had spied on a neighbour’s field: but, 
Just as it seemed to be within its grasp, it would realize, 
with a jerk, that it was at the end of its tether. It had 
trodden down good grass in its effort to attain the unattain- 
able. Another cow would begin at the “‘ceipean” and crop 
methodically outwards until it came to the end of its tether, 
fully satisfied. 

I don’t know in which category I ought to place myself 
but I know that in one or another I have now come To the 
end of my tether. 


OLD AUCHTARSIN — 
FORGOTTEN PLACE NAMES 


How many persons are there in Rannoch today, I wonder, 
who can tell off-hand where Murlagan or Druim Chaoine 
is? Very few, I daresay. Yet these were not the names of 
mere hillocks, or little fields, or single farms, but of once 
large and populous districts. Scores of other place-names 
have fallen, like these, into disuse and more will follow as 
the language in which they are expressed and the people 
who use it, die out. 

It is to. try and preserve a few of them, for a little while, 
among a few people, that I write these notes of such names 
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as I can recollect. I have been obliged to render them more 
or less phonetically and the translations and derivations I 
give are my own and may be very far from correct. It is 
sad enough to find the old, cherished, expressive, names 
forgotten; but it is sadder still to find them perverted into 
meaningless gibberish. A striking instance of this perversion 
may be found in the seven-mile stretch of river that connects 
Loch Rannoch with Loch Tummel. 

In the beginning of last century, and long before, it was 
known locally by the name of Dubhaig (the dark stream) 
and continued to be so called by old people until at least 
1865. The late General Sir John MacDonald of Dalchossie, 
who died about that time, never called it by any other 
name and strongly maintained that ““Tummel’ was an 
English innovation, and that the real Tummel had its 
source in the Loch of that name. 

Certain it is that there is no reference to “Tummel” in 
any of the old place-names in the district between Loch 
Rannoch and Loch Tummel. Tummel-Bridge is known 
among Gaelic-speaking natives to this day as Drochaid 
Choinneachan (Bridge of Kynachan) and the Inn at the end 
of it as Tigh na Drochaid. Be its name what it may be, 
there are some parts of the river worth glancing at. Just 
below Dunalastair House it forms into a pool known as 
Dubh-linn (the black pool). About a hundred yards up- 
stream from that is the old ford, now blocked up, which 
at one time formed the only access from the north to the 
south banks. 

There was a ferryboat below Crossmount, at Cloverly, 
but as it was a rather round-about route for Auchtarsin 
folks going to Fortingall, etc., they usually waded across 
at the ford. It was said that a young woman coming across 
one night got swept off her feet and was found sailing 
round about Dubh linn by the people who heard her cries 
for help. The current in the pool has a circular sweep which 
enabled her to circum-navigate it thrice — with the help 
of her crinoline. 

There is also a pair of cart wheels and an axle which 
belonged to Angus Cameron, Auchtarsin (Aonghus Mór) 
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still lying in the depths of the pool. The body of the cart 
— and Angus — floated safely off them at the ford and, 
with the load thus lightened, the horse swam ashore. Angus, 
no doubt, missed the wheels before he got home. 

A little way down from Dubh linn is Leum a’ Ghriog- 
airich (Macgregor’s Leap). Up till 1866 a desperate man 
might have have leapt from the north bank on to the 
pinnacle of rock in mid-channel and thence to the southern 
bank which was considerably lower. But whether a 
Griogairach or anybody else had ever done so was highly 
problematical. At anyrate he could not do it now, for in 
that year the channel was widened and deepened and the 
rock in the centre blown away. 

Right above the “leap”, near the top of the rock on the 
south side, is MacGregor’s Cave, which is quite a modern 
invention and no cave at all but just a cleft in the rock 
called Creag an tuathanach (The farmer’s craig). 

On the north side, half a mile further down, was a little 
flat meadow called Dail a’ cheapaich (the meadow of the 
tilled plot). My father used to rent it for grazing by the 
year but it was planted many years since and is now part 
of the wood. 

At the east end of Dail a’ cheapaich the river forms 
into another pool called Linn na ba liath (the Linn of the 
grey cow). It is a splendid fishing pool and many a fine 
basket of trout have I seen my father take out of it. 

About a mile beyond this is Eas a’ Chliabhain (the 
waterfall of the Creel), a wild and desolate spot where the 
river, rushing through a narrow gap between two rocks, 
falls twenty or thirty feet into the pool below. The rocks 
that surround the pool must act as a sounding-board or 
megaphone, for the volume of sound emitted is out of all 
proportion to the volume of water falling. With an east 
wind blowing, I have heard the booming of it on the brae 
beyond Aulich, on Loch Rannoch side, about ten miles 
distant. 

For a long time there was a tradition (fostered, it was 
whispered, by the proprietors of the upper reaches) that no 
salmon ever got past the Falls of Tummel, near Pitlochry. 
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The very name of Eas a’ Chliabhain ought to have demon- 
strated the fallacy of this belief (if anybody ever did really 
believe it), for the only object of a creel at the Eas must 
have been to intercept the fish that fell back after failing 
to shoot the fall. Besides, I have personal knowledge that 
salmon certainly did come as far as Eas a’ Chliabhain, 
whether or not they ever got beyond it. 


In 1873 I was a herd laddie with Miss Robertson, 
Daireoch, and was sent one day to look for a flock of geese 
which had wandered across the river into Creag Choinn- 
eachan, the Rock of Kynachan, as the hill opposite is called. 
I had never been up that side of the river before and when 
I came to Eas a’ Chliabhain my boyish curiosity led me 
down to the foot of the rocks. There I found a monstrous 
salmon lying dead with a hole eaten in the back of its neck. 
It seemed quite fresh and I longed to take it home to my 
mother, But I found when I tried that it was about as much 
as I could do to lift it and, having no bag or bit of string 
to carry it, even if I could, I was obliged to leave it there 
to rot. I am sure it must have weighed between forty and 
fifty pounds. 


Between Eas a’ Chliabhain and Loch Tummel there is no 
pool or “Eas” of any note, so we may well go back and 
look into the matter of Murlagan and Druim Chaoine. 


About three-quarters of a mile east of Kinloch Rannoch 
the road is cut through a jutting point of rock which is 
called Dail aite mhuc (the meadow of the pigs). At the end 
going east, it passes through a short stretch of level land 
called Dail aite mhuc (the meadow of the pigs). At the end 
of this flat, Allt ionalais (the burn of milk and water) is 
crossed. After that comes Druim a’ chaisteal (the ridge of 
the castle). The circular ruins of the old keep are on the 
ridge behind what is now known as Ballinloan Cottage and 
not near Drumchastle Farm. 

Ach an Tiobairt, corrupted Auchtibert (the field of the 
well) comes next; then Druim ghlais (the grey ridge) and 
we are into the district of Druim chaoine (the ridge of the 
harvest-winning). 
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Druim chaoine comprises, besides Druim ghlais, Tigh na 
cùil (the house in the corner); Leth-mharg (the half-merk 
land); Marg dubh (the merk of black land); Bail mór (the 
big town) and Bail a’ mhuileann (the mill town), now 
perverted into Lochgarry. A little further on is Allt na Lice 
Fasgan (the burn of the flat winnowing stone) which 
separates Druim chaoine from Murlagan. The present Post 
Office was built beside it in 1869 and it has now become 
Allt a’ phost-office and I fancy there are no more than three 
persons in the neighbourhood who would recognise it by 
its old name. 

The district of Murlagan comprises Tigh na Bruaich 
(the house of the steep bank or brae); Dun Alasdair (Mount 
Alexander) with its home farm and policies; Bail an tuim 
Shuas (Wester Balintuim); Bail an tuim Shios (Easter 
Balintuim); Leacan Mór (the big rock); Achadh Tarsuinn 
(the field that lies across); Bail Nodh (the new town) 
through which the road from Strath Tummel to Rannoch 
once passed; Tigh na Coille (the house in the wood) which 
was at the east end of the Coille Bheith (the birch Wood). 
{t was a lonely house at that time, as no road then passed 
through Coille Bheith. 

North-east from Auchtarsin, on the road to Struan, was 
Muileann a’ mhadaidh (the mill of the wolf), My maternal 
grandfather, John MacGregor, was the last miller there 
and it was said that one of his fore-mothers killed there, 
with a potato “plock”, or beetle, the last surviving Scottish 
wolf. The ruins of the mill, with the upper and nether 
millstones lying among the rubble, are still to be seen. 

A little higher up, near the foot of Beinn a’ Chualaich, 
was An Laoine Mhor (the big stackyard?) a once populous 
crofting village. The stones from its ruins were used for 
metalling the new road that was made in 1873 and little 
trace of it is now to be seen. 

A little distance below Muileann a’ mhadaidh is the Sithean 
(Fairies Home), a green knoll covered with ancient Scottish 
firs. In my youth it was the home of innumerable crows 
and was looked upon as sacred, at least in the matter of 
cutting down any of its trees. Its quasi-sacred character 
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was not, however, respected for long. A Glasgow brewer, 
Mr Hugh Tennant, who owned the estate for a brief period, 
had them all cut down with the exception of two which 
still stand. The crows flitted, and the new laird died about 
the same time. 

Close to the Sithean were the ruins of the barracks which 
the Government built after the Rebellion of 1745. As the 
stones were too much out of the way to be used for road 
making, etc., the extensive nature of this old military 
settlement can be easily traced. The garrison, in the 
intervals of military duty, was employed in useful work and, 
among other improvements, drained and trenched the 
meadow down to Lochan Dubh. Allt an tomain bhuidhe, 
which flows from Lochan Dubh, separates Druim a’ chaoine 
from Bohespie, which is a district with a history and 
traditions of its own. 

Among the names which have dropped out of common 
use within the past fifty years is Crois Iain (the crossing of 
John). It applied to where General Wade’s road from 
Bridge of Kynachan to Uaimh (Weem) reached the summit 
of Tom a’ phobuill (the knoll of the people). How it came 
by this name is difficult to say. People from Rannoch 
making for the machair on foot no doubt crossed the track 
of Wade’s road at Tom a’ phobuill, and followed the pack 
road by Dian ghoil (fast or intense boiling?) into Dull. 
Perhaps this traversing of the main pass, and something that 
happened to “John”, may have given rise to the old name. 

Another name that is being Anglicised and perverted is 
that of Sidh-Chailleann (the nest or brooding-place of 
storms?). The first step was “‘Schiechallion’’, which was not 
so bad, and which is used on the old Ordnance Survey 
maps. But the guttural was still there giving trouble and it 
is now being smoothed down to “Schiehallion”. By and by 
—- unless the Sassenach meantime gets a mouthful of sand — 
it will degenerate ito ‘‘Shallion”’. 

There are scores of other names round about Auchtarsin 
— especially about the “càthair” or peat-moss — which are 
practically forgotten. There are Tor mór overlooking An 
Laoine Mhór; Tor na cuileag and the Lon where we used 
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to herd the cows in the gloaming; Tor nan carbh behind 
Bail ùir where there is a whinstone quarry; Croit nan Gall, 
a green oasis among heather, where the tinkers used to 
camp and work at making horn spoons, tin lanterns and 
flagons. It has long since been re-absorbed by the heather. 
There were also Toman a’ Ghiuthais, Glaic a’ Chonnaidh, 
’m Peakkaish (sic), Tobar na Stiùbhartach, Lag na poit and 
Leacan Beag, which are gone beyond recall, more is the 
pity. 
JAS. ROBERTSON 
July 1926 


CONTINUED FROM THE WORDS “To the end of my tether’ 
(p. 309). 


Perhaps, like the covetous cow, I have trodden a wealth 
of good material underfoot, But that is the way with 
céilidh tales, and random recollections of this kind. The 
order and method of the prudent cow which grazed out- 
wards from her “ceipean” are cast to the winds. 

In the matter of dates, etc., I know I have often been 
indefinite; for which my long absence from Raineach, and 
the lack of a single contemporary with whom to compare 
notes, must be my excuse. Besides, this has no pretention 
of being a history of Raineach. Only, it might have been a 
little more definite in many respects had I been able to move 
about. 

With regard to the surnames of individuals, of many that 
I knew intimately, I have often been at a loss. So many 
people in my younger days were known by parental and 
grand-parental derivation that their surnames were practically 
forgotten. 

Wtih regard to the old place-names of the district lying 
round about Auchtarsin, they are almost completely changed 
or forgotten; and I have no doubt that a similar state of 
affairs prevails over the rest of Raineach. No doubt many 
of them are preserved on the old Ordnance Survey Maps, 
but I have not been able to see any of these recently. Many 
of them will also be preserved in the old records of the 
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various estates and would doubtless be available to anyone 
with leisure and enthusiasm enough to undertake the task 
of rescuing them from oblivion. 

I have endeavoured in these pages to write down all of 
them that I could remember; and as my Gaelic leaves 
much to be desired, I translated every name I wrote. 
Literally, when I knew the meaning of it, and supplied a 
meaning of my own when I didn’t. At anyrate, I did my 
best, and what can a man do more? 

Besides — and this may incline you, dear reader, to be 
lenient in your judgement — it seems that 


“I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 


THE END 


“ An lair chruaidh thain’ e Caladh-Sraid ”’ 


Bha buair orm nuair cheannaich mi, 
N lair chruaidh thain’? e Caladh-Sraid, 
’S e chrùbach thug an car as’m, 

Le capull ’s 1 gun chluasan. 


(seisd) 


Bha sròn cho mhór ri cuinnaig oirre, 
’S i mollach, ròmach mu’n cuinneanan, 
’S nuair shealladh tu bho urrad oirre, 
Bha mullach mar an tuagh oirre. 


(seisd) 


Nach mise bh’air mo naire, 

Nuair cheannaich mi’n lair grannda, 
Chan itheach i ach buntata, 

’S ri sta cha chuireadh 1 gualainn. 


(seisd) 
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“The hard mare that came from Callander” 


It was angry when I bought, 

The hard mare that came from Callendar, 
It was the cripple that cheated me, 

With a mare wanting ears. 


(chorus) 


She had a nose as big’s a water stoup 

And was rough and hairy about the nostrils, 
And when you viewed her from above, 
She had a ridge like the edge of an axe. 


(chorus) 


Wasn’t it me that was ashamed, 

The time I bought the ugly mare? 

She could eat nought but potatoes 

And to work she would not put a shoulder. 


(chorus) 


Is is appropriate that the following song should appear 
with James Robertson’s manuscript. 


A’ Bhan-Lunnainneach Bhuidhe — a song composed about 
the year 1774 by Duncan Robertson, Carie, Rannoch, to 
his fiddle. 


Ged a bha mi a riamh dubhach, 

’S ann am bliadhna tha mi subhach, 

Fhuair mi Bhan-Lunnainneach Bhuidhe, 
’S i ’na h-uigheam air son ceòil. 


An sgriob thug mi do Shidh-chailleann, 

Chaill mi mo stòras ’s mo leannan, 

’S cha robh leithid eile ’n Raithneach 
Nuair a theannadh i ri ceòl. 


’S ann ’san Eadailt fhuair i h-àrach, 

’S thàin’ i Lunnainn nall thar sàile, 

Thabhairt ceòl d’an righ ’s d’ an bhanrighnn 
’S uaislean arda na Roinn-Eòrp’. 
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| 

Thain’ i o theaghlaichean priseil, 

Bho’n a’ chomunn uasal rioghail; 

Bho ard-reuldairean na rioghachd | 
Dhèanadh a dìoladh le h-òr. | 


Is binnfhoclach guth mo leannain, 
Cha tigeadh tùchan ’na caraibh, MS. tig 
’S i a thogadh fonn is aighear 

Air gach gille ’s caileag òg. 


Thogadh i sunnd air fear bacach, 
Gus an dannsadh e air lethchas; 
’S bheireadh i air na cailleachan cneadach 
Bhith ’gan cneasadh air na stòil. MS. clieeadh(?) 
gl. “preening” 


Tha i fonnmhor ceòlmhor gasda, 
Togaidh i sunnd air fear thaise; 
Sparraidh i danns anns na casan 
Nach d’ rinn stap dheth riamh d’an deòin. 


Cuiridh i driùchd as a’ chraiceann, 

Cuiridh i smùid as na basan; 

Cuiridh i lùths anns na casan, 
Fògraidh i airsneal is bròn. 


Bheir i suaimhneas do luchd caoinidh, 
Bheir i’m buaireas a luchd caonnaig, 
Bheir i cadal do luchd daoraich, 

’S nì i daoine sean bhith òg. 


Cha bu shamhla guth mo chéile 
Ri té ascaoineach ’s i beumnach — MS. ascaideach 
Teanga loisgeach mar na h-éibhlean 

Bheireadh ceus air fuil ’san fheòil. 


Cha b'ionann i ’s ùmaidh caile 

Bhiodh gu diumbach air a’ bhaile, 

Sealltainn fiar le dranndan teallaich 
Air son drama ’san tigh-òsd. 
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‘S e Maighstir Maskelyne an t-armann, 

Cha b’fhad’ dh’fhag e mis’ am bhanntrach; 

Chuir e chugam rogha m’ annsachd 
Dh’fhagas taingeil mi ri m’ bheò. 


Ged a bha mi a riamh dubhach, 

’S ann am bliadhna tha mi subhach; 

Fhuair mi Bhan-Lunnainneach Bhuidhe, 
’S i ’na h-uigheam air son ceòil. 


James Robertson says the man who got the fiddle from 
Dr Maskelyne was Archibald Menzies, Garbheinn. In 
“Notes on Bards” (T.G.S.I., Vol. 50, pp. 202-203) Mr Hugh 
Barron quotes from an article in the “Highlander” news- 
paper which says that it was a Rannoch man, known as 
Iain Ruadh Drobhar, who composed the song on receiving 
the fiddle. 








THE MACLEODS OF LEWIS 
By WILLIAM MATHESON 


11th April 1979 


The MacLeods of Lewis lost their position among the 
ruling families of the Isles at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. As is well known, the MacKenzies of 
Kintail gained possession of Lewis, and the MacLeods were 
reduced to the level of small tenantry, holding their lands 
on sufferance from an alien ascendancy. The story of their 
downfall has often been told, mostly as seen by those who 
encompassed it. Much less is recorded about their previous 
history, and that is the primary concern of this paper. 


In Gaelic, the MacLeods of Lewis were known as Siol 
Torcaill and the MacLeods of Dunvegan and Harris as 
Siol Tormoid,' that is to say, the progeny of Torquil and 
Tormod respectively, the latter a name anglicised as Norman. 
It has been generally supposed, though on no authority 
whatever,? that Norman and Torquil were brothers, and 
that their father was Leod, eponymous ancestor of the clan. 
But, if that were so, it should imply the previous occurrence 
of the name Torquil in the family of father or mother, and 
its perpetuation among all their descendants — bearing in 
mind that names were normally given to commemorate 
paternal or maternal ancestors. Why, then, does Torquil 
occur only among the MacLeods of Lewis? The answer 
could be that Torquil was not a brother of Norman, and 
that the first of the MacLeods to bear the name must have 
been the issue of a marriage, later than that of Leod, to 
someone who wished to commemorate a relative from her 
own side of the house. 


This view accords well with the fact that Torquil, by no 
means a common name, is found in old genealogies of the 
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Nicolsons,? and with the tradition that this clan possessed 
Lewis, as well as Assynt on the opposite mainland coast, 
before being supplanted by the MacLeods, one of whom 
had married an heiress of their leading family. And here 
it may be relevant to recall that there was a Hebridean 
chief called Torquil son of Thormod, who was killed in a 
fight off the coast of Skye, together with two of his sons, 
in 1231; while a third son Thormod escaped by jumping 
into a cask floating by the side of his ship, and survived to 
turn up later in Lewis.4 This Torquil may well have been 
one of the Nicolsons who are said to have lost their lands 
subsequently to the MacLeods, 


The earliest genealogy of the MacLeods of Lewis pub- 
lished hitherto is by the first Earl of Cromartie,’ who 
claimed descent from them in virtue of the marriage of his 
grandfather, Sir Roderick MacKenzie, known as the Tutor 
of Kintail, to Margaret, daughter of Torquil (Torcall 
Conanach), reputed son of Roderick MacLeod, last “baron” 
of Lewis: reputed, because Roderick deniend paternity,’ and 
thereby set in motion a train of events that was to end in the 
ruin of his family. The Earl of Cromartie was followed by Sir 
Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, with a genealogy that 
appeared in The Baronage of Scotland, published in 1798;’ 
and in more recent times the clan historian Alexander Mac- 
kenzie has an account of the MacLeods of Lewis in his 
History of the MacLeods.’ All three made use of entries in 
the Scottish public records, but the Earl of Cromartie 
seems also to have had access to documents from the 
MacLeod of Lewis charter chest. It is known that Torquil 
Conanach “conveyed away all the evidents, writs, charters, 
and old infeftments of the Lewes, which he gave in custodie 
to Mackeinzie’’.? The reference may be to the chief of the 
MacKenzie clan, but the actual or eventual custodian may 
have been Torquil’s son-in-law, the Tutor of Kintail. 


In view of the resources thus apparently at his command, 
it is disappointing to find that the Earl of Cromartie’s 
genealogy is incomplete and in part unconvincing;'° while 
the situation is not improved by Sir Robert Douglas'! and 
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Alexander Mackenzie,'? each of whom produces a version 
peculiar to himself: 


Cromartie Douglas Mackenzie 
Leod Leod Leod 
aaa T ead ee 
Hango |Haco?] en TR 
Malcolm wi iui 
[blank] Rou tiek Roderick 
Roderick Torquil ei 
Torquil ea ae 
T Tr 
E 


The three authors all identify the person last named in 
these columns as Torquil MacLeod, who was granted a 
charter of Lewis in 1498.'3 It is here proposed to look at 
the question of his ancestry once more in the light of the 
more reliable evidence now available. 


The public records are still an indispensable source of 
information, but they have to be used with care. In the 
past the frequent recurrence of the names Torquil and 
Roderick has proved to be a stumbling-block, giving rise to 
omissions and errors of identification that require to be 
corrected. Another source of confusion has been the 
charter of lands in North Uist granted to Hugh MacDonald 
of Sleat, and dated in 1409.'* On internal evidence it is 
clear that this date is erroneous; the Latin word for the 
decade must have been inadvertently omitted. Alexander 
Mackenzie, aware of this, adopts the date 1449,'5 in identify- 
ing a MacLeod of Lewis who was a witness; but this should 
be changed to 1469, as has been demonstrated since his 
book was written.'® 
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The best point of departure, however, is a source of a 
different sort. Torquil MacLeod, recipient of the charter of 
1498, married Catherine, daughter of Colin, first Earl of 
Argyll — both of whom are named in the charter — and 
in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, compiled between 
1512 and 1532, is a poem in their praise wherein it is stated 
that Torquil was a son of Roderick and grandson of 
Torquil.” As will be shown hereafter, son, father and 
grandfather appear on record as chiefs of the MacLeods of 
Lewis at various dates from 1498 back to 1432. And the 
Earl of Cromartie goes a generation still farther back to 
the great-grandfather Roderick, a name that we shall also 
find on record, as that of MacLeod of Lewis, in 1405.'8 

But at this point our genealogists become uncertain, 
besides being mutually at variance, The Earl of Cromartie 
does not profess to know the name of Roderick’s father, 
while the remaining names back to Leod do not carry 
conviction. Douglas of Glenbervie has too few generations 
to span the length of time envisaged; and Alexander Mac- 
kenzie merely adds to Douglas’s list two names taken from 
the public records. There is an obvious need for information 
from other sources. 

One fragment of what must be a genuine tradition comes 
to our aid, We are told that a sister of MacLeod of Lewis 
married Angus Mackay of Strathnaver and was the mother 
of two sons: Angus (Aonghus Dubh), who was murdered, 
when advanced in years, after the battle of Drumnacoub in 
1431;'7 and Roderick (Ruaidhri Gallda), who was slain in 
battle against the Lord of the Isles at Dingwall in 1411.20 Asa 
widow, she was ill-treated by her brother-in-law Hucheon, 
or so it was claimed, when the latter was Tutor of Mackay. 
This led, in 1406, to the battle of Tuiteam Tarbhach 
between the Mackays and the MacLeods of Lewis, who 
were defeated with great slaughter. The MacLeods had as 
leader the lady’s brother, Malcolm MacLeod, “called by a 
by-name Gilcalm-Beg-McBowen”,?! and he was among the 
slain. The meaning of his soubriquet is uncertain,22 but 
more useful for the present purpose is the name of his 
sister. Our two main sources of information are Sir Robert 
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Gordon’s History of the Earldom of Sutherland and the 
Rey. James Fraser’s Chronicles of the Frasers in the Wardlaw 
Manuscript. It is obvious that the two sources are here 
closely related, but Fraser gives some details omitted by 
Sir Robert in his published History. He tells us that the 
lady allegedly ill-treated by Hucheon Mackay was “Shivag 
Mckleud, Torkiloig of the Lewis his daughter”; which 
means that in Gaelic she would be called Sidheag nighean 
Torcaill Oig. The dates cited for the battle of Tuiteam 
Tarbhach and for the deaths of her sons make it reasonable 
to suppose that she was a sister of Roderick MacLeod of 
Lewis found on record in 1405, and that therefore Roderick’s 
father was Torquil MacLeod, known in his day and to 
tradition as Torcall Og. 

Farther back than this we could not go with any con- 
fidence but for the survival of a manuscript collection of 
genealogies now preserved in the archives of the Royal Irish 
Academy. One of the genealogies is headed Ginalach Mc- 
Leoid sonn (The Genealogy of MacLeod here) and reads: 
Ruaidhri McTurcaill McMurchadha McTormoit McLeoid 
McOlbuir McRaoige McOlbuir Snaige McAonghusa“ This 
sequence of names further illustrates what was said in a 
previous paper on the ancestry of the MacLeods.* But of 
greater moment is the fact that here we have a Gaelic 
genealogy of the MacLeods, not of Dunvegan and Harris, 
but of Lewis, which must have been written in the fifteenth 
century, when they were at the height of their power.’ 
That it has to do with the MacLeods of Lewis is shown 
by the occurrence of the name Torquil, while the number 
of generations back from Ruaidhri to the eponymous ancestor 
Leéd leads us to identify Ruaidhrí as Roderick MacLeod of 
Lewis on record in 1405; especially in view of the evidence 
already adduced to show that his father’s name was Torquil. 


Here also is confirmation of the doubts earlier expressed 
with regard to the claim that Torquil, from whom Siol 
Torcaill, was a brother of Norman, from whom Sìol Tormoid. 
What the genealogy reveals is that Torquil was a grandson 
of Norman. Surprising, but therefore more convincing than 
the facile and unsubstantiated assumption that the two 
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were brothers. It may seem odd that Siol Torcaill should 
turn out to be a branch of Sol Tormoid, when we might 
expect the names to denote collective identities that were 
mutually exclusive. The explanation no doubt is that Torquil 
was the first of the MacLeods to possess Lewis, and that 
there was need for a name to designate the dynasty of 
which he was the founder there — hence Sto! Torcaill. 


Tacked on to this genealogy of the MacLeods of Lewis 
is one that can be identified as that of the Nicolsons’? — a 
variant of another such already cited.% It is a significant 
juxtaposition, bearing in mind the tradition that the Mac- 
Leods succeeded the Nicolsons in Lewis as the result of a 
dynastic marriage. Which of the MacLeods could be a 
party to such a marriage? Not Leod or his son Norman, 
for in that case the name Torquil would be likely to occur, 
as it does not, among the MacLeods of Dunvegan and 
Harris; and not Norman’s grandson Torquil, because he 
must have been named, as already shown, after a Nicolson 
ancestor, Assuming that tradition has a basis in fact, it 
must have been Torquil’s father Murdoch who became the 
husband of the Nicolson heiress. And this may be the 
appropriate point at which to discuss certain traditions 
relating to the marriage and its sequel. 


About 1680, John Morison of Bragar, in his Description 
of the Lewis, writes of “Macknaicle whose onlie daughter 
Torquill ... did violentlie espouse, and cutte off Immediatlie 
the whole race of Macknaicle and possessed himself with 
the whole [of] Lews”.? (It has. however, been indicated 
above that it cannot have been Torquil who was a party 
to the marriage.) 


Next, there is the Lewis shennachie of a century ago, 
who stated that “the year after Torquil became chief of the 
Lews, he and the MacNaughtons [recte MacNicols]°° were 
proceeding in their birlins, or large boats, to Stornoway, 
when MacLeod ran the boat of MacNaughton [recte Mac- 
Nicol] down in the Sound of Jaunt [Shiant], and allowed the 
whole crew to drown’?! (The present writer has heard a 
tradition on the same subject,?* with the Sound of Shiant 
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called Sruth nam Fear Gorm. But the drowning was 
represented as the means whereby the MacLeods acquired 
Lewis; and that makes better sense than to have it happen 
after they had done so.) 


There is a still more dramatic, but historically confused, 
variant of the story, with the Nicolsons becoming Mac- 
Donalds (who are in possession of Dunvegan Castle!). The 
original substance of it (making obvious corrections) must 
have been somewhat as follows. A daughter of the Nicolson 
family marries a MacLeod. Her father embarks in his 
galley to visit his son-in-law in Harris. The latter sees him 
coming, and goes to meet him with a much larger galley, 
himself at the helm and his wife seated beside him. In a 
patch of fog, MacLeod suddenly finds himself in danger of 
running his father-in-law and company down, and makes 
to alter course. But his wife whispers that only that galley 
stands between their son and succession to all her father’s 
lands, So he rams and sinks it, and allows all on board to 
drown.?3 


What could well have happened is that Murdoch, grand- 
son of Leod, residing in Harris, married the daughter of a 
Nicolson chief, and that their son Torquil fell heir to Lewis, 
possibly after rivals of his mother’s kin had been eliminated, 
by drowning or otherwise. Torquil it is with whom the 
genealogy of the MacLeods of Lewis properly begins; but 
for convenience we may go back to Leod, eponymous 
ancestor of the clan. 


I — Leod, who may have married a daughter or sister 
of Magnus Olafson, king of Man,** and had issue: 
H — Norman (from whom Sìol Tormoid), who had at 
least two sons: 
(1) Malcolm (Gille-caluim), ancestor of the MacLeods 
of Dunvegan and Harris, and recipient (c. 1343) of a 
charter of lands in Glenelg from David IT. 
(2) Murdoch, of whom next (as ITD). 


Two other sons have been named, but only on the dubious 
authority of the Bannatyne MS.%¢ 
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Ii — Murdoch (Murchadh). As already indicated, he 
must have been the MacLeod who married the daughter of 
Nicolson of Lewis. He had issue: 


(1) Torquil (Torcall Og)?’ of whom next (as IV). 


(2) Christina, who married Hector Maclean (Eachann 
Reaganach), first of Lochbuie.?® 


IV — TORQUIL (from whom Siol Torcaill), first of the 
MacLeods of Lewis. The Lewis shennachie already quoted 
on the drowning of the Nicolsons described him as the 
conciliator between the Morisons and the MacAulays after 
a battle fought between the two clans near Barvas.?? 
Torquil MacLeod received (c. 1343) a charter from David I 
of four davochs of land in Assynt, together with the 
castle, for the service of a galley of twenty oars.“ This 
must have been to confirm possession of that part of his 
inheritance situated in the kingdom of Scotland, as opposed 
to Lewis, which was within the Lordship of the Isles, and 
therefore not in the gift of the Crown. Torquil had issue: 


(1) Roderick,*! of whom next (as V). 
(2) Malcolm (Gille-caluim Beag), killed in 1406.4 


(3) Sidheag, who married Angus Mackay of Strath- 
naver.* 


V — Roderick (Ruaidhri Mor). * According to the Sleat 
historian, together with his cousin, John MacLeod of Dun- 
vegan, he fought at Harlaw in the main battle, which was 
under the personal command of Donald of the Isles.* 
Roderick MacLeod, presumably of Lewis, witnesses a 
charter from the same Donald of the Isles to Angus Mackay 
of Strathnaver and his son Neil, dated 8th October 141548, 
He is also on record in the Vatican archives, where we find 
that “the nobleman Roderic Macleord [sic], baron of Leows”’ 
is granted an indult, dated 9th June 1405, to have a portable 
altar.“ A few years earlier, in a papal document dated 27th 
May 1403, it is stated that “the nobleman Roderic Mac- 
leord had formerly been betrothed to Anna, daughter of 
the nobleman William Macleord’’ of Sodor diocese.4? And 
it was probably in response to a supplication from him that 
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the Pope granted an indulgence, of the same date in 1403, 
to visitors to “the church of St Mary in Barwas in the 
isle of Lewis” on certain feast days and those who should 
contribute to its reparation. According to one account, 
Roderick married Margaret, daughter of the Lord of the 
Isles, and to another, a daughter of John MacLeod of 
Harris,’ but in both cases documentation seems to be 
lacking. He had issue: 


(1) Torquil, of whom next (as VI).* 
(2) Norman, first of the MacLeods of Assynt.°? 


(3) Roderick (?). A papal indult, dated 15th May 1403, 
is granted to “Roderic Roderici Macliord, layman, 
Sodor diocese, to choose a suitable and discreet priest 
as his confessor in mortis articulo.’>4 It seems likely 
that this is a son of Roderick MacLeod, baron of Lewis, 
already seen in correspondence with the papacy in 1405. 


VI — Torquil (Torcall). According to the Bannatyne MS, 
he led his forces to Skye to support his cousin of Dunvegan, 
sorely pressed by the MacDonalds, whom he defeated in a 
great battle at Feorlig.°> We read in the same source that 
he was in command of all the MacLeods at the battle of 
Inverlochy in 1431, the Skye and Harris contingent being 
led by Allan MacAskill.°¢ He had a charter of his lands, 
presumably in Lewis, from Alexander, Lord of the Isles, 
dated at Finlaggan in Islay, 7th January 1432.57 It would 
appear that he was knighted, for in a notarial instrument, 
dated 9th June 1456, he is styled “Sir Torkell McLoyd of 
Leows’’.*8 He is found as a witness to charters in 1437, 
1438 and 1447.9 His last appearance as such would seem 
to be on 10th October 1461, when he witnesses a charter by 
John, Lord of the Isles, dated at Ardtornish. Torquil had 
issue: 


(1) Roderick,®' of whom next (as VID. 


(2) Norman (?). According to the Morrison MSS, he 
flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and was brother to the chief of the MacLeods of 
Lewis. As his sons were grown men in 1506,5 it 
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would seem that the chief in question was Roderick 
(VII), an account of whom follows. Norman and 
members of his family are said to have occupied the 
lands of Hacklete in Bernera, Earshader on the main- 
land opposite, Pabbay and Baile na Cille. It is also said 
that his wife belonged to Skye and that he had the 
following sons: Norman (Tormod Og) in Baile na Cille, 
Torquil, William, Allan and Ranald.*4 Two generations 
later Hacklete had as tenant a MacLeod known as 
Tormod mac Dhonnchaidh an t-Srdim® (Norman son 
of Duncan of Strome), who may have been a descendant, 
but material is lacking for a connected genealogy. How- 
ever, there are many families still in Lewis, formerly 
distinguished as Clann Thormoid, who claim descent 
from Norman MacLeod. There is reason to believe 
that John MacLeod of Colbecks, planter in Jamaica, 
was a descendant, despite his own account of his 
ancestry, when matriculating arms as chief of the Lewis 
MacLeods in 1762.6 He was a son of Donald, son of 
John MacLeod (lain mac Thorcaill), tacksman of Hack- 
lete.” Donald had a brother Murdoch {Murchadh mac 
lain mhic Thorcaill), born in 1690, and the MacLeods 
now in Lewis whose ancestry can be traced back to 
this family are the descendants of Murdoch’s son 
Malcolm, tacksman of Scaliscro, Little Loch Roag.* 
There are other families, particularly in the Carloway 
area, who are of Clann Thormoid, though not descended 
from John MacLeod (Jain mac Thorcaill), tacksman of 
Hacklete.” 


This branch of the MacLeods, for reasons unknown, 
seem to have been constantly at variance with the rest 
of the clan in Lewis. There is evidence that, like the 
Morisons of Ness, they sided with the invading army 
of the Earl of Huntly in 1506,” and this pattern of 
behaviour was apparently repeated a century later 
when the role of invaders was assumed by the Mac- 
Kenzies. They had their reward in being allowed to 
retain their status as tacksmen under the new dis- 
pensation, the only MacLeods to do so except the 
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MacLeods of Garrabost,? who seem to have been 
closely related. 


(3) Margaret, who married John Ross of Balnagown.” 


VII — Roderick (Ruaidhri). He had a precept of clare 
constat, whereby John. Lord of the Isles, declared him heir 
to Torquil in the lands of Lewis and Waternish, dated 3rd 
November 1464.74 He witnessed the charter of John, Lord 
of the Isles, to Hugh MacDonald of the lands of North 
Uist; the charter was granted at Aros, and is now accepted 
as being properly dated 28th June 1469.” He also figures 
in documents dated in 1478/79, 1492 and 1494;’¢ and the 
list could be extended. Perhaps his last appearance on 
record is on 2nd June 1496, when he grants a charter of 
the lands of Assynt to Neil MacLeod and to Angus, his 
son.” It has been stated that Roderick was twice married, 
first, to Margaret, daughter of John MacLeod of Dun- 
vegan,’® with issue: 

(1) A son, who was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Bloody Bay (Bagh na Fala) off the north coast of Mull, 
dying at Dunvegan when on his way back to Lewis.” 


Roderick is said (on doubtful authority) to have married, as 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Kenneth MacKenzie of 
Kintail,®° with issue: 

(2) Torquil,®' of whom next (as VIID. 

(3) Malcolm,®? of whom after Torquil. 


He also had issue: 
(4) A daughter, who married Allan MacLeod of Gair- 
loch.8 
(5) Margaret, who married Lachlan Mackinnon. 
(6) Ann, who married MacDougall of Dunollie?® 


(7) A daughter, apparently, who married James Mac- 
Donald of Castle Camus, Skye.® 


VII — Torquil (Torcall). He was the recipient of the 
charter, already mentioned, which was from James IV, 
dated at the castle of Kilkerran in Kintyre, 28th June 1498.7 
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This brings us to the point at which we began the present 
enquiry, the object of which was to trace Torquil’s lineage 
back to the eponymous ancestor of the MacLeods. It is not 
intended to follow the subsequent history of the family in 
detail, as there is little to add to what has already been 
written on the subject. Torquil was forfeited in 1505/6 for 
his part in the rebellion of Domhnall Dubh,® claimant to 
the Lordship of the Isles, and, after defeat of the clan 
in battle, he disappears from the scene. However, his 
brother Malcolm had a charter of Lewis and Waternish in 
1511.7! After his death there was an interregnum during 
which Torquil’s son John took possession of the estate 
without legal title.?? He was succeeded by Malcolm’s son 
Roderick, whose title was established by grants from the 
Crown in 1538 and 1541. The quarrels of Roderick’s sons, 
legitimate and otherwise, with one another and with their 
father, contributed in no small measure to the ruin of the 
family; and not only its ruin, but its utter extinction. 
Strange as it may seem, since the seventeenth century, no 
one has claimed to be descended from any of Roderick’s 
numerous brood, so far as known;* and the representation 
of the family devolved upon his brother Malcolm’s 
descendants, the MacLeods of Raasay. 


NOTES 


I. Note non-lenition of initial consonants in Torcaill and Tormoid. 
This is the usage, not only in the literary language, but also in 
vernacular oral tradition. The MacLeods of Lewis were 
traditionally designated Sìol Torcaill o ’n chuan, perhaps because 
they were located on the far side of Cuan Sgith (the Minch). 


2. A charter has been cited, purporting to be witnessed by Mac- 
Leod of Lewis and MacLeod of Harris (no names given) at 
Dingwall in 1245, but it is a palpable forgery. See Chishoim 
Batten, History of Beauly Priory, 31-32. Cf. Macfarlane’s 
Genealogical Collections II. 88. R. C. MacLeod (The MacLeods 
of Dunvegan, 20), characteristically accepts it as genuine, and 
alleges that the original is in the Clanranald charter chest. (He 
also supplies the names Tormod and Torquil!) 
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3. “MS of 1467” (Skene, Celtic Scotland III. 461-2); RIA MS 
23 H 22, p. 48. In the former source Toircill has become Toircinn, 
an example of the frequent confusion of the lingual consonants, 
in the latter there is Tvirchinn and Turcaill (twice). Cf. post, 
and notes 24 and 30. | 
4, Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History II. 475, 478. | 
5. Sir William Fraser, Earls of Cromartie Ii. 510-511. | 
6. Sir Robert Gordon, Earldom of Sutherland, 267. 
7. Op. cit., 374. 
8. Op. cit. (1889), 283 f. 
9. Sir R. Gordon, op. cit., 268. 
10. Sir W. Fraser, op. cit., loc, cit. 
11. Op. cit., loc. cit. 
12. Op. cit., loc. cit, 
13. See post, and note 87. 
14. Register of the Great Seal II. No. 2286. 
15. Op. cit., 288. 
16. Beveridge, North Uist, 41 n. 

| 17. Watson, Scottish Verse from the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 

| ll. 969, 975-6, 980, 995. 

18. See post, and notes 47, 52 and 53. 

| 19. See ante, Vol. XLII. 158. 

20. Sir R. Gordon, op. cit., 63. 

21. Ibid., 62. 

22. The Earl of Cromartie calls him “Malcolm ni Bowan” (Sir W. 
Fraser, op. cit., 511), which looks the more likely form of the 
epithet. Could it be Gille-caluim (Beag) nam Buadhan (Little 
Malcolm of the Accomplishments — or Triumphs)? 

23. Rev. James Fraser, op. cit., 87. 

24. RIA MS 23 H 22, p. 48. For a photocopy of this genealogy I am 
indebted to Mr W. D. H. Sellar. 

25. Ante, pp. 68 ff. Here is further confirmation that Leod’s father 
was Olbhar. 

26. The existing MS is in a nineteenth century hand, but the fact 
that the genealogy begins with Roderick MacLeod, great-great- 
grandson of Leod, shows that the original must have been 
written about the first half of the fifteenth century. 

27. RIA MS, ut supra (see note 24). 

28. Ante, and note 3. 

29. Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections II. 214. 

30. Another example (cf. note 3) of confusion bewteen the lingual 
consonants, resulting in Gaelic Mac Neacail (MacNicol, Nicol- 
son) being mistaken for Mac Neachdain (MacNaughton), 

31. Anderson Smith, Lewisiana (2nd ed.), 193. 

32. So long ago that the identity of the informant has been 
forgotten. 

33. M. E. M. Donaldson, Wanderings in the Western Highlands 
and Islands, 151. 
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See ante, pp. 71, 77. 

The Book of Dunvegan (ed. R. C. MacLeod) I. 275; Robertson, 
Index of Charters, 48, 99, 100. 

For a transcript of the Bannatvne MS I am indebted to Mr 
Alick Morrison. Confidence in the MS at this point is not 
enhanced by the fact that it knows nothing of Murdoch. 

The epithet Og was attached to a son because his name was the 
same as that of his father; but there could also be other reasons. 
“MS of 1467”; MacFirbis; Skene, op. cit., IM. 481-2; Maclean 
Sinclair. Clan Gillean, 44, 254. 

Anderson Smith, op. cit., loc. cit. The battle may have been the 
one fought, as tradition avers. at Cnoc Mór Arnoil. 

Robertson, op cit., loc. cit. 

See ante, and note 23. 

See ante, and note 21. 


. See ante, and note 23. 


See post, note 53. 


. Highland Papers I. 29 (Scottish History Society). According to 


MacVurich, it was his sons Torquil and Norman who took part 
in the battle (Reliquiae Celticae II. 212). 

Notarial copy in the Reay papers (Book of Mackay, 376). The 
charter was registered in the books of the Lords of Council, 
15th February 1506. and the published transcript gives the date 
as 8th October 1400 (Clan Donald I. 512). But it seems more 
likely that the words quinto decimo should have been inad- 
vertently omitted rather than inadvertently inserted. 

Calendar of Papal Letters to Scotland of Benedict XIII of 
Avignon 1394-1409 (ed. McGurk), 139 (Scottish History Society). 
Ibid., 103. Fhe last-named is presumably William MacLeod 
(Uilleam Cléireach) of Dunvegan. 


. Ibid. 


Douglas, op. cit., loc. cit. (If this is the Roderick intended.) 

R. C. MacLeod, The MacLeods of Dunvegan, 67. (Same 
qualification as in previous note.) 

Sir W. Fraser, op. cit., IT. 511. 

Sir R. Gordon, op. cit., 262; Macfarlane’s Genealogical Col- 
lections I. 169. 183. (In these sources we read that Roderick 
MacLeod was known as Ruaidhri Mor.) 

Calendar of Papal Letters... 1394-1419, 103. 


` See also ante, Vol. XXII. 60; R. C. MacLeod, op. cit., 62. 


See also ante, Vol. XXIT. loc. cit; R. C. MacLeod, op. cit., 65. 
MacLeod of Lewis Charter Chest? Sir W. Fraser, op, cit., loc. 
cit. 

Mackintosh Muniments (ed. Paton). No. 3. 

Hutton Collections (National Library), Vol. XT, pt. i, No. 12; 
Argyll Charters; R. W. Munro, Monro’s Western Isles, 107 n. 
Fraser-Mackintosh. Invernessiana, 109; Clan Donald 1. 531, 535: 
Mackintosh Muniments, No. 2. 
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See ante, and note 17. 

Morrison MSS (Stormoway Library), Vol. I; W. C. Mackenzie. 
The Western Isles, 87 ff; Traditions of the Western Isles (National 
Society Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America) (1975), 
1 ff; ante, vol. XLVI. 80 ff, 84. 

Morrison MSS, loc. cit.; Traditions of the Western Isles, loc. cit.; 
ante, Vol. XLVI. 82-84, 

Morrison MSS, loc. cit; Celtic Magazine 11. 478; W. C. Mac- 
kenzie, op. cit., 89 n. 

Morrison MSS, loc. cit; Traditions of the Western Isles, 76 
(where for Aotrom read an t-Sròim). 

Clan MacLeod Magazine, Vol. 2, No. 15 (1950), 483; idem, 
No. 16 (1951), 32; ante, Vol. XLVII. 188. (He claimed that his 
great-great-grandfather John MacLeod was a brother of Roderick 
MacLeod, last of Lewis; impossible chronologically, nor is 
there any trace of such a brother.) 

Ante, Vol. XLVI, loc. cit. 


. Ibid. 


Malcolm MacLeod (1724-1829) lived to a great age. He married 
Margaret MacLeod and had at least two sons: (1) Murdo 
(1781-1863), a blind Army pensioner, who married Janet 
Matheson, and left descendants in Crowlista, parish of Uig; 
(2) Duncan (Donnchadh Bàn), who migrated to Carloway, 
where his descendants. including those of his son John (lain Bàn 
Beag), are numerous. (Gillanders of Highfield Papers; Uig 
Parish Registers; information from descendants.) 

Of these MacLeods were two brothers John and Malcolm in 
Borrowston, apparently on record as tenants there: John me 
Ean vic Gillichalum (1763, 1766) and Malcolm me Ean (1773, 
1780, 1787, 1796). John had a son John (lain Ruadh Mor). born 
in 1729, who became tacksman of Seaforth in the Park district 
of Lochs in 1766. He married Christina, daughter of Donald 
Mackay (Domhnall Ban), tenant in Linshader, and left many 
descendants, including the Lewis bard, Murdo MacLeod (Mur- 
chadh a Cheisteir). The other brother Malcolm had a son 
Malcolm (Calum Og), an Army veteran, whose son Norman 
(Tormod Saor) was the grandfather of the late Rev. Duncan 
MacLeod, D.D., Tarbert, Harris. (Gillanders of Highfield Papers: 
Stornoway Sheriff Court Records; State of the Conjoined 
Actions . ,. Alexander Hume, Esq., of Harris, against the Right 
Honourable Francis, Lord Seaforth, 51; Genealogical Notes by 
the Rev. Duncan MacLeod; information from the late Rev. 
Murdo MacLeod, Barra.) 

Ante, Vol. XLVI. 84. 

Morrison MSS, Vol. VI; Traditions of the Western Isles, 159 ff: 
W. C. Mackenzie, op. cit, 147 ff; Forfeited Estates Papers 
(Seaforth); Gillanders of Highfield Papers; and other unpublished 
sources. 


Ta 


80. 
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Ane Breve Cronicle of the Earlis of Ross, 27, 41, MacGill, Old 
Ross-shire and Scotland I. No. 667. According to another 
account, she was a daughter of Roderick MacLeod (VII) (Mac- 
Gill, op. cit, Il. No. 1050). But this seems to be ruled out by 
chronological considerations. Cf. A. M. Ross, The Clan Ross, 24. 
MacLeod of Lewis Charter Chest? Sir W. Fraser, op. cit., loc. 
cit, 

See ante, and notes 14 and 16; Register of the Great Seal II. 
No. 2286. 

Idem, Nos. 1419, 2221; R. W. Munro, op. cit., 143. 


. Ante, Vol. XXIV. 380. 
. Douglas, op. cit, loc. cit; followed by later writers. But 


documentation seems to be lacking. 

Highland Papers I. 50; where the Sleat historian erroneously 
calls the father Torquil. There is a reference to a poem about 
the son, preserved in Erray House, Tobermory, two centuries 
ago (Maclagan MS No. 122). 

Sir W. Fraser, op. cit, II. 282. But it does not inspire con- 
fidence to find that here and in other histories of the Mac- 
Kenzies Roderick’s marriage is confused with that of Roderick, 
last of Lewis, to Janet, daughter of John MacKenzie of Kintail. 
Alexander Mackenzie distinguishes between the two Rodericks 
and their marriages, but what his authority is for the name, 
or even the existence, of Agnes MacKenzie does not appear 
(Mackenzie, op. cit., 289, 298). 

See ante, and note 17. 

See post, and note 91; Steer and Bannerman, Late Medieval 
Monumental Sculpture in the West Highlands, 114. 


>. Warrand, Some MacKenzie Pedigrees, 86; Macfarlane’s Genea- 


logical Collections J. 90. 
Tombstone at Eye; Steer and Bannerman, op. cit., 97, 


. Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, 90 n. 
. James’s son John (Jain Og) is called ogha Ruairidh ’s iarogh’ 


Thorcaill (grandson of Roderick and great-grandson of Torquil) 
in a contemporary song (Carmina Gadelica V. 16). 
Register of the Great Seal II. No. 2424. 


. Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland ĮI. 264. 


Gregory. History of the Western Highlands and Isles, 102. 


. Ante, Vol. XLVI. 82 ff. 
. Register of the Great Seal II. No. 3578. 


Gregory, op. cit., 131, 144. 
Register of the Privy Seal 1i. Nos. 2514, 4371. 

See, however, Dr S. Maclean’s reference to certain MacLeods in 
Raasay claiming descent from Torcall Dubh a chaidh a chrochadh 
(Black Torquil who was hanged) (ante, Vol. XLIX. 383). This 
Torquil was a son of Roderick MacLeod. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


(1) 

Roderick MacLeod (V) is said to have had a daughter who married 
William Mackintosh, Captain of Clan Chattan (Macfarlane’s Genea- 
logical Collections J. 169). But if, as stated, William died in 1368 
(ibid., 173), this would appear to be chronologically impossible, It 
has also been stated that a daughter of Torquil MacLeod of Lewis 
(presumably VI) had a son Archibald (Gilleasbuig Dubh) by Hugh 
MacDonald, first of Sleat (Highland Papers 1. 63); and that a 
daughter of Roderick MacLeod of Lewis (presumably VID married. 
probably as his second wife, Ranald MacDonald, fifth of Clanranald 
(Clan Donald Til. 229). 


(2) 

As mentioned above, Torquil MacLeod (VHI) is heard of no more 
after his forfeiture and the defeat of his clan in battle in 1505-6 
(see ante, and notes 88 and 90). Preserved by oral tradition in Skye 
was the following ex post facto prophecy, with the inevitable 
ascription to Coinneach Odhar. It refers to a well near Kilchrist in 
the parish of Strath: 

Tobar sin is Tobar Tà, 

Tobar aig an cuirear blàr; 

Marbhar Torcall nan tri Torcall 

Air là fliuch aig Tobar Tà. 


(Lamont, Strath in Isle of Skye, 162-163.) 


That well, namely, Tobar Tà, 

A well at which a battle will be fought; 
Torquil of the three Torquils will be slain 
On a rainy day at Tobar Tà. 


The reference here is probably to the death of Torquil (VIII), who 
was the third Torquil of the Lewis line. That he should meet his 
end in Strath is not so unlikely as might be supposed. His sister 
Margaret married Lachlan Mackinnon (see ante, and note 84), 
apparently chief of the Mackinnons of Strath, who died between 
1489 and 1503 (Steer and Bannerman, op. cit., 97, 110). and Neil 
Mackinnon (Niall Bàn), Lachlan’s successor (D. Mackinnon, The 
Chiefs and Chiefship of the Clan Mackinnon, 12), was probably his 
nephew, to whom he may have resorted for refuge or aid. For other 
similar ex post facto so-called prophecies see ante, Vol. XLVI. 76 ff. 
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SIOL TORMOID SIOL TORCAILL CLANN MHIC PHAICE 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE 
Olbhar* 
(1139) 
Paice 
ae en 
Olbhar Pål 
(1223, t1231) 
LEOD Paice 
(1231) 
l 
l 
Tormod 
| 
Gille-caluim Murchadh 
(c. 1343) | 
| 
Torcall i 
(c. 1343) i 
i | 
| 
i 


— wi i ol a mi i 


"See ante, pp. 68 ff. 











THE OLD PARISH OF FEARNUA — 
SGIR’ FEARNAIG 


By R. J. MACDONALD 


Bunchrew 


4th May 1979 


This ancient parish ceased to exist on 14th July 1618, when 
it was united with Wardlaw to become Kirkhill (Sgire 
Mhoire). The Bishop of Moray, after the transfer of the 
church from Dunballoch, erected two new parishes — 
Wardlaw and Fearnaig. This was about 1221. (History of 
Beauly Priory). The boundaries were at the east by the 
stream coming down at Bruichnain and on the west by the 
Allt na Ceardaich at Inchberry. The area of the parish was 
about seven square miles. Its name comes from the alder 
trees which flourish in abundance, especially in the valley 
of the Allt Mor. The principal name now is Bunchrew — 
in 1508 called “‘Buncrev” or “Buncrieve’? meaning the 
“root of the tree” or “the wooded slope”. Professor W. J. 
Watson says the name is from “i mbun chraoibhe’’, near 
the tree. The area looking south is well wooded even today 
and large areas have never been cultivated. 

In 1618, many parishes were united at the request of the 
Heritors, i.e. the landlords, who were responsible for the 
clergy stipends, so that one minister did for two. In the 
parish in 1560 there were three hamlets — “Englistoun’’, 
“Kirkton” and “‘Inchberry’’. These are still the same but 
reduced; many old place names have disappeared. 

At the east end of the old parish we have Bruichnain 
House (Bruach an éidhinn), the site of the old leper colony 
about the fourteenth century. The only anecdote of it 
which seems to have been preserved is some doubtful 
tradition of a chief of the Corbets in residence at Kirkton 
— Barons of the Bissets of Lovat and then a considerable 
family —- having banished his daughter for meeting with 
a leper who had been sent to the establishment. On such a 
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foundation fancy can build its romance of an unhappy 
lover stricken with disease, and a lady faithful and devoted! 
I always heard that the house was haunted, but have no 
record of any unusual happenings. John Murdoch, editor 
of “The Highlander” lived here for some years from about 
1869 and later a Mr Walter Bullock, manager in Howden’s 
Nursery, at Inverness. After crossing the railway his house 
was on the right, an old ice house being on the left. The 
hillock behind is Cnoc nan seangan, the local pronunciation 
being “‘seaghan’’, 

Then we have the historic house of Bunchrew. It was 
started first about 1505 by Alexander of Lovat; later in 
1619 it was enlarged to near its present state by Simon the 
eighth Lord Lovat for his wife, Lady Jane Stuart, a cousin 
of the Earl of Moray. It was completed in 1621. 

The following is taken from Volume Eight of the Inver- 
ness Field Club Transactions (page fifty) — “It was owing 
to the ambition of Lady Jean that the houses of Bunchrew 
and Dalcross were built. She preferred Bunchrew as a 
residence, but she had also a great interest in Dalcross. The 
great motive that induced Dame Jean Stuart to build at 
Dalcross was to be near her cousin the Earl of Moray in 
Castle Stuart, who in the meantime was building that 
Stately house, and they were all finished at once, for my 
Lord Lovat began the work of these two brave houses of 
Dalcross and Bunchrew, anno 1619, and had them both 
perfected anno 1621, as we find by the dates, Possibly Lady 
Jean was anxious not to be outshone by her cousin, the 
Earl of Moray. The minister likewise tells us that all the 
freestone for building was taken from Covesea, the lime 
from the south coast, and “all his beams and sparroofe 
from Dalcattaig woods; and perhaps there is not a better 
timbered house in Moray than Dalcross Castle, as may be 
seen to this day.” Strangely enough, Lady Jean and her 
eldest son, Sir Simon of Inverallochy, both died in 1622, 
the mother at Bunchrew and the son at Dalcross.”’ 

The following quotation is taken from the Field Club 
“Excursion to Moniack House and Reelick Burn”, 20th July 
1878 — 
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“As the geology of the district had formed a distinct part 
of a previous excursion, the club did not alight at Clachna- 
harry, but passed on to Bunchrew, concerning which Mr 
Carruthers gave a few particulars. It is supposed to be the 
birthplace of President Forbes; it was at least a favourable 
residence of his when he took a holiday, and he delighted 
in improving the grounds, draining the land, and planting 
trees. There are some very fine ash trees in the grounds, 
the tops of which could be seen from the road. Bunchrew 
is said to have been the first place of settlement of the 
family of the Frasers of Reelick, whose present seat the 
club was about to visit. It came, however, into the hands 
of the Frasers of Lovat, from whom it was bought in 1670 
by Duncan Forbes, the father of the president. The Forbeses 
were an Aberdeenshire family of high standing — the 
Forbeses of Tolquhon. The first of them who possessed 
Culloden was also a Duncan. He was Provost of Inverness, 
and a copy of his portrait hangs in the Town Hall. He died 
in 1654, aged eighty-two. John, his son, bought both 
Bunchrew and the Barony of Ferrintosh about 1670, and 
John’s son, Duncan, as a compensation for losses at the 
time of the Revolution, obtained from the Scots’ Parliament 
the privilege of distilling into spirits the grain of the Barony 
of Ferrintosh. His losses were estimated at about £4,500 
sterling, a very considerable sum in that age. The president, 
who at all times was a diligent student, as well as a very 
sociable man, is said to have read the Bible eight times in 
the original Hebrew, during his various holidays at 
Bunchrew. Captain Burt, in his letters from the Highlands, 
written about 1730, describes Bunchrew House as ‘a good 
old building’, and the wood about it one of the best he 
knew for woodcock shooting. At that time the public road 
passed along the shore to Phopachy. There used to be a 
moat round the house; also a draw-bridge, the remains of 
which could be traced so lately as 1839, but the last arch 
of it fell into ruins about that time. Before Culloden parted 
with Bunchrew, which was in the year 1842, the house 
used to be let for summer quarters by the farm-tenant, for 
the sum of one pound per month! The house was then one 
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of two flats, of which the upper one was almost entirely 
used as a barn or granary, in which the carved mantlepiece 
and heraldic devices looked strangely out of place.” The 
“Inverness Courier’, 24th November 1853, reports the 
destruction of the farm steading by fire. 

According to the “Highland Note-Book”’ by R. Carruthers 
there is a tradition that the first hats ever worn in the Town 
Council of Inverness, in place of the old blue bonnets, were 
presented to them by President Forbes one day after dinner 
at Bunchrew. He had brought the hats with him from 
Edinburgh, and so highly were they cherished, that they 
were worn on Council days, being all the intermediate time 
carefully locked up at home. Before this time there were 
four hats in Inverness — those of the two ministers, the 
Provost and the Sheriff. The first tradesman who wore a 
hat was the deacon of the weavers, Mr Young, and as the 
country people stared at him with amazement, the deacon 
used to exclaim, in a humorous sort of fury, “What am I 
but a mortal like yourselves.” 

In 1673 the house was sold by Inverallachie to Forbes 
of Culloden — a family of merchants from Aberdeen. 

In 1842 the Forbes’ Trustees sold to John Fraser of 
Netley in Surrey, a tea merchant and a native of Inverness. 
His son, Robert, married Beatrice Mackenzie of Ord and 
the name became Fraser-Mackenzie. She owned Allan- 
grange estate. Their son Jack is at present in charge of the 
estate. During the 1939-45 war, it was occupied by the 
Royal Air Force. The house is now in flats and the grounds 
to the west are a caravan park on the old rabbit warren 
portion. 

The house contains many old paintings; one full length 
of Charles Edward Stuart. A chair belonging to Sir Walter 
Scott is still in use by Mr Jack.* I beard that when Forbes 
took over, he had the motto “Fraser — Lord Lovat”, which 
was carved above the door, removed. A squad of thirty 
Lovat ruffians came and smashed all the windows and 
destroyed the meal mill. The mill was where the Barron 


“Since this paper was read he died in June 1979 at the age of 
eighty-seven in Rhodesia. 
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family lived for many years at Burnside Cottage. Some of 
this family in earlier generations had been weavers, “James 
Barron, Weaver, Kirkton”? who, according to the Wardlaw 
Bill of Mortality, died in 1709 was probably one of them. 
The printed records of the Presbytery of Inverness (Scottish 
History Society) record “Thomas McWarron in Bunchrwe” 
as an elder in Kirkhill in 1672 and the Wardlaw Bill of 
Mortality mentions “John McKvarran tenant Bunchrive”’ 
in 1693. During alterations forty years ago to Burnside 
Cottage the old millstone was laid bare and lay in the field 
for years, When the old hump-backed bridge on the Beauly- 
Inverness road was replaced after the 1939-45 war, Mac- 
kenzie, the mason, from South Clunes, broke the stone up 
and built the pieces into the parapet of the new bridge. 


The grounds are well wooded — planted by Forbes and 
now the home of thousands of crows. President Forbes was 
born in the house and I lately was in the room in which he 
was born. Much improvement in draining the land and 
building dykes was carried out about 1840-50. The estate 
manager then was William Barron, a Morayshire man. 

The present owner had an uncle Dick who had a tragic 
end — it was quite a sensation at the time. He fell from 
the balcony of the Highland Club in Inverness and died. 
Jack’s brother Leo was an officer in the Inverness Baitery, 
Royal Horse Artillery, and served through the 1914-18 war 
under General Allenby in Palestine. He retired with the 
rank of major and became factor for the Bunchrew and 
Allangrange estates until his death after a serious illness. 
He was buried in the family ground at Allangrange. 

John Fraser, the original owner, shortly before his death 
in 1876, raised an action in the Court of Session against 
John Cran, a well-known farmer, for damages in connection 
with the bone meal mill at the railway station, the smell 
being offensive. The case was inconclusive, but did Mr 
Cran a lot of harm. 

The railway station and post office were the hub of the 
place at Bunchrew. Opened in 1862 and closed in 1960, 
from soon after its opening it was busy with the bone meal 
mill and manures; in the 1914 war the wood trade and farm 
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and coal loads were heavy. Mr Donald Fraser, a Stratherrick 
man, was the original station master. Mr Dan Gair was in 
charge for over fifty years and old Sandy Maclean, the 
porter, was there from 1867 till he retired in 1920 aged 
over eighty. I remember him — he worked from 5.30 a.m. 
till the last train at 10 p.m. The post office was in the 
station office. When the station was finally closed the clock 
was removed and transferred to Strathcarron Station. The 
railway crossing gates were taken off in 1971. Mr Cran 
had his office in a wooden hut at the station. This was 
taken to Kirkton Farm as a bothy and stood there outside 
the old cemetery. It should have been preserved on account 
of its unusual shape, but Lord Lovat’s people in 1978 took 
it down. 

Mr Cran, who took a lease of Kirkton in 1869 succeeding 
Mr Rose (late of Petty) had a large factory erected in 1870 
at the station for bone meal manures. It covered a large 
area and employed a number of local people — normally 
twelve and at busy times twenty — for over forty years. 
The manager was Thomas Grant. The law suit with 
Fraser of Bunchrew damaged the business and Cran was 
sequestrated, but paid 19/6d in the pound. The buildings 
were mostly demolished about 1911 or so. The remainder 
now acts as a food bank for an Inverness butcher. Nearly 
all the deer and salmon from the north are stored there and 
afterwards exported to Europe, especially Germany. Mr 
Cran, of an Aberdeenshire family, was born in 1841 and 
came from the Elgin area. His wife, a daughter of Mr 
Smith, Raitloan, Nairn, predeceased him. His second wife 
was a Miller from Scrabster. He died in hospital in Edin- 
burgh. He was a regular attender at the Free and latterly 
United Free Church at Bogroy. His business was taken over 
by the Highland Agricultural Company now part of S.A.I. 
Mr Cran was a man of vision and enterprise who established 
his works at a place (near road and rail) well adapted for 
the purpose. The work done bore fruit for miles around, 
helping to increase the production of food. It provided 
employment where there was need of it as it appears that 
Mr Fraser, when he acquired the property in 1842, secured 
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seclusion for himself by moving out the small number of 
crofters in the vicinity. 

Near the station the stone built church is a Church of 
Scotland Mission Church opened in 1898. Dr Charles 
Bentinck, parish minister from 1889 to 1905 was instru- 
mental in its erection and got a generous gift from his 
friend Andrew Carnegie. The collection on the opening day 
was 3/9d. Although evidence was given in Gaelic by local 
people at the Fraser-Cran case and by people from English- 
town before the Land Court in 1897, only services in 
English were held here. The last Gaelic service in the united 
parish was in 1938. Across the road was a smithy — gone 
long ago, worked by a man MacRae. He had a sister who 
lived in a little house next door universally known as “‘Jess 
the Smith” by everybody. She sold bread and paraffin for 
a long number of years. His son was killed there by falling 
while drunk from a gig about 1921. Up until 1925 the 
United Free Church held services in Kirkton School. There- 
after the two churches worshipped alternatively in the 
Mission Church. 

In the wood above Bunchrew occurred the incident in 
which Lord Saltoun and Lord Mungo Murray were captured 
by Simon, Lord Lovat, and some of his followers and were 
conveyed to the Tower of Fanellan, This was in 1697. In 
the field opposite the house beyond the railway line there 
is an old enclosure, the supposed grave of a Viking. The 
place is not easily found now due to overgrowth of bracken 
and bushes. 

If we now from the old station look north we see across 
the firth in the Black Isle Gallows Hill and two old hamlets 
— Balguneirie and Balgunloune. Further west is Redcastle 
built in 1180 by William the Lion and further up Kilcoy 
Castle, the home of Bloody Mackenzie. There is an old 
village by the seaside, Milton, and an old pier, made to 
carry the stones from Killearnan Quarry for the building 
of Fort George, the Caledonian Canal and Beaufort Castle, 
etc. To the left can be seen the monument at Millbuie 
erected to the memory to my maternal relation, General 
Sir Hector Macdonald. While dealing with ancestry I 
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could mention that my father’s old home which still stands 
at Groam in Kirkhill was one of a group of small thatched 
houses at least three hundred years old. In this humble 
cottage, after Culloden, two refugees took shelter and were 
hidden above the rafters for three months. This could well 
be the case as a company of Cumberland’s troopers were 
stationed at Conan Bank nearby. The great grandfather of 
my paternal grandfather was living on a croft at Culloden 
at the time of the battle. There was a tradition in the 
family that he directed Prince Charles and his party as they 
left the field to the ford at Faillie on the River Nairn. Some 
time after the battle, this ancestor went to live in Kirkhill 
parish. 

Turning west on the sea shore is a famous well described 
as follows in the Field Club excursion — 

“In the vicinity of Inverness wells are very numerous, 
and as more or less interest attaches to all, we shall dwell 
upon them at more length, especially as hitherto most of 
them have escaped any particular observation. Taking then 
the left bank of the River Ness, we have, at Englishtown, 
near Bunchrew, ‘Fuaran a’ Chladaich’, a sea-well, also 
called ‘The General’s Well’. Tradition says that General 
Wade resided for a time at Englishtown, and hence the 
latter name. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that a 
General Fraser had his abode there for some time, to whom 
the name be more justly attributed. It has been suggested 
that the name might have arisen from the fact of the well 
being a place of ‘general resort’; but on the same ground 
every much-frequented one might with equal propriety, be 
so styled. Old people called this, as we have said, the sea- 
well, and we prefer to continue this name. It is covered by 
the tide to the depth sometimes of four feet, and we are 
informed by Mr Cran, Kirkton, on whose farm it may be 
said to be situated, that even when so covered, the cattle 
rush in and freely partake, for the water bubbles up with 
force and in volume sufficient to turn an ordinary mill- 
wheel. This well was once nicely enclosed with causeway, 
built up all round within, and made easy of access of all 
which traces may yet be seen.” It was frequented by many 
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because of its virtues, for curing whooping cough, etc., and 
was restored to by many at the time of the cholera epidemic 
in 1832. 

The hamlet of Englishtown is very old. I remember 
thirteen occupied thatched cottages — now there are only 
two occupied. The first time it is mentioned is 1506. How 
the name came is not definitely known. It was known as 
A’ Ghall Bhail’, the place of the Lowlander or English- 
speaking person. The powerful Haliburton family, Barons 
of the Bissets, were there in 1506 when it was a separate 
farm and about 1790 was incorporated into Kirkton. The 
houses would all have dated from about then as Cumberland 
had the original place destroyed in 1746. Hugh, Lord Lovat, 
married a daughter of the Chief of the Grants, the widow 
of Halyburton of Pitgask. In 1528 he bought from Haly- 
burton of Gask the lands of Ingliston and Kingillie. 

The mansion house of Englishtown is very old; originally 
it may have been the residence of the clergy or the farmer’s 
house and at times was a residence of some of the Lovat 
family. General Wade is said to have lived there about 1720 
and General Fraser about 1800. Later it was a private 
asylum run by Mr Hyslop till the passing of the Lunacy Act 
of 1862 when the patients were transferred to the newly- 
built Inverness District Asylum in 1864. Many of the old 
houses had iron bars on the windows and possibly the 
attendants lived in the hamlet. The mansion house was 
let out by the Lovat estates. About 1870, D. A. MacRae, 
late of Fernaig, lived there. In my time the occupant was 
Mr Burgess, the lessee of the theatre in Bank Street, now 
long gone. During the 1914-18 war German prisoners were 
stationed there. In large black tar letters they had P.O.W. 
for many years on the wall, now covered over. The present 
owners are a family of Davidson who purchased the house 
forty years ago. There is a good well in the grounds. 

As stated above, a General Fraser appears to have lived 
for some time at Englishton and since this paper was read 
to the Society some information about him has been 
obtained. Among papers pertaining to the Lovat Estate in 
the Fraser Mackintosh Collection in the Register House, 
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there is one which tells that before 1807 there was an 
ancient garden with fruit trees at Englishton and that 
General Fraser had this extended and enclosed at an early 
period. James Robertson in “General View of Agriculture 
in the County of Inverness, 1808”, tells that Lieutenant- 
General Simon Fraser of Bruaich, while in possession of 
farms on the Lovat Estate in the Aird, was one who did 
enclosing, land improvement, etc. 

The Dictionary of National Biography gives the date of 
death of Lieutenant-General Simon Fraser as 21st May 
1813 at the age of 76. He is described in his will as tacksman 
of Bunchrew and as having a nephew, Lt. Col. Peter 
Nicolson of the 27th Regiment. Lt. Col. Nicolson was a 
son of Rev. Malcolm Nicolson, Kiltarlity, and Barbara 
Fraser of the Bruaich family as stated in “Fasti”. The will 
mentions “the town and lands of Lurg, Ludingstown (Lady- 
stone), Knockanseangan, Balmeanach, Knockandow and 
Ewen Macleod’s possession above Knockanseangan.” 

Captain Simon Fraser of Knockie in his collection of 
Music (Note 142) says that General Simon Fraser, late 
second in command Scotland, had a black servant who was 
a very good singer of “Mo nighean dubh na treig mi” by 
the Rev. Mr Morrison, Petty. In the same book we are 
told that the mother of Lieut. General Simon Fraser of 
Bruaich was the composer of the songs numbered 77, 88 
and 175 in the collection. 

The general’s successor as tacksman of Bunchrew, as far 
as is known, was Alexander MacCallum. Colin MacCallum, 
who was well-known in Highland circles in London last 
century, died in 1887 aged eighty-cight. His obituary states 
that when he was a boy he spent some years at Bunchrew 
which was tenanted, along with Culligran in Strathfarrar, 
by his father. 

Up the road from Englishtown is the farm of Kirkton 
(Bail? na h-eaglais) and the seat and head place of the old 
parish. The first settlement recorded is about 710 A.D. 
when Saint Curadan, one of Adamnan’s monks, set up a 
cell. In the Wardlaw Manuscript the author says ‘‘in 
Fearnua also stood the cell of Bunchrieve whose hermits 
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kept a register of local events, which was known as 
‘Scriptium Bunchrieve’’’. The author saw this document — 
now lost — bearing the dates of death of all the local people 
for 200 years. He “saw some vestige of this cell and the 
causeway from the High Road down to it”. The first church 
was erected about 1160 and was a vicarage under Elgin 
Cathedral — services were held fairly regularly up to 1618. 
The first clergyman since the Reformation was Andrew 
MacPhail, presented on 17th June 1569, and it was vacant 
in 1574. It was united in 1618 with Wardlaw. 

The churchyard which was enclosed (1811) formerly 
extended over a large area and bones were often dug up 
by the farmers. The remains of the old church are just 
opposite the gate and are now covered by farm refuse but 
a small part can be traced. Lord Lovat took the stones to 
partly build his own house at Bunchrew and many more 
later went into the cemetery wall. Close by is the old glebe 
land called “Croit an Teampuill”. The oldest tombstone 
seems to be the one inscribed “I.McD. I.C. 1701”. Near the 
gate, on the right, is a stone with crossed spoons carved on 
it. It is said that the grave is that of a chief of a tinker clan 
who died in the 1840s. 

Body lifting took place in the parishes round Inverness 
early last century. James Barron, a member of an old 
family in Bunchrew, remembered, when a boy about the 
year 1850, being where the dipper is, not far from Birch- 
wood Cottage at night and seeing six men carrying a coffin 
from Kirkton to Inverness. It was said the bodies were 
taken to a doctor there. 

The Forfeited Estate Papers (1764) contain a petition by 
“William Fraser alias Down Tacksman in Kirktown of 
Pharnua’”’ who wished to continue there. 

Among those in a list of Freeholders, Commissioners of 
Supply and Justices of the Peace who met at Inverness in 
1792 in connection with “Bliadhna nan caorach? was 
William Fraser of Kirktown. (T.G.S.L, Vol. VII, p. 259). 
“John Fraser Student Kirktown Aird” is listed as one of the 
subscribers to the poems of the bard Kenneth Mackenzie in 
1792. He may have been a son of the above William. 
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In a list of lands, with their tenants, to be let on the 
Lovat estate in 1821 (“Inverness Courier”, 25th May 1820) 
the tenant of Kirkton is Mackintosh of Mackintosh. In his 
“Reminiscences”, Vol. II, p. 2-7, (1884) John Mitchell 
gives some information on the succession of the Mackintosh 
chiefs and recollects that when he was a boy in Inverness 
early in the nineteenth century he used to see this chief 
and his sisters coming into church in Inverness from 
Bunchrew. They were not well off and on Sunday mornings 
they travelled to worship in town by horse and cart as they 
did not have a gig. They left this at Muirtown and walked 
into town. 

John Cran lived for many years in the Kirkton farm 
house (the present farm house dates from 1876) till he died 
in 1911. He was succeeded by Mr John Rattray who left 
and farmed at Bellvue, Muir of Ord, At a later date it was 
farmed by Mr K. P. Macgillivray who was of an old 
Strathdearn family and a well-known shorthorn breeder. 
For some years after this Kirkton was farmed by Mr D. E. 
Coghill, now tenant of Wester Lovat. 

The following is taken from the Inverness Field Club 
Transactions (1912-13) concerning two forts on the hill — 


TOM A’ CHAISTEAL 


“Tom a’ chaisteal at Kirkton, in the Parish of Kirkhill, is 
a small circular hill between two streams, which unite at 
its base, not far from the farm steading of Kirkton. It is 
much overgrown with whins and broom. The fort occupies 
the top, and measures twenty-four yards from east to west, 
and nineteen yards from north to south. On the south side 
there is a trench eighteen feet wide and about fifteen feet 
deep. On the north side there is a trench six feet wide and 
three feet deep, with an entrance path across it about 
three feet wide. Between this trench and the brow of the 
hill there is a ridge about three feet wide, which disappears 
into the hill on the east and west. The streams on the east 
and west have formed deep cuttings, which present almost 
perpendicular walls of twenty-five to thirty feet, more than 
three-quarters round the hill.” 
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FORT AT KIRKTON OF KIRKHILL 


“About half-a-mile west of Kirkton is an isolated hill, on 
the summit of which are the remains of a fort. Only 
portions of the wall remain. It measures thirty-two yards 
from east to west, and twenty-one yards from north to 
south. The breadth of the wall where it can be distinctly 
seen measures ten feet. The entrance looks to the west 
and measures thirteen feet wide. The wall can be distinctly 
traced more than half-way round on both sides from the 
entrance. There is an accumulation of stones at the east 
end, but no distinct traces of the wall. Judging from the 
quantities of stones lying all round the sides and base of 
the hill, the wall would have been of very considerable 
height. The fort is in full view of Craig-Phadrick, Ord Hill 
of Kessock on the east, and of Castle Spynie, Dun Mor, 
and Din Fionn, on the west.” 

In 1206 Baron Thomson of Fernua, a vassal of the 
Bissets was there and from 1220-1498 a family of Corbet, 
also Barons of the Bissets, farmed the lands. On 2ist 
October 1498 Thomas, while his father Hugh Lord Lovat 
was yet alive, purchased the lands of Phopachie from 
Patrick Ogilvy. To the west of the farm an old road went 
on to Inchberry by the valley. An old road also led to 
Kirkton Muir and passed between numbers two and three 
— this was in use until lately. It was the route taken by 
funerals to Kirkton from as far afield as Blackfold and was 
good until forty years ago. Now it is overgrown with whins 
and bracken. The high hill to the south was called the 
Bonfire Hill as it marked a fire there in 1897 for Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. There is an old quarry immediately east 
of the farm and there was once a lime kiln there. 

The farm of Phopachy (““Fopachdainn” or “‘Fopachdidh’’) 
nearby is well known as the home of Rev. James Fraser of 
Wardlaw Ms. fame. He died in 1709 and was one of a 
family of twenty-four. He is buried in Wardlaw and a 
round pillar marks his grave but that it is the true site is in 
doubt. He was born on 1st January 1634 and remained an 
Episcopalian. His father was William Fraser, who took the 
degrees of M.A. and M.D. and who ultimately studied 
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divinity and was Minister of Kilmorack from 1630 to 1643, 
then of Killearnean from 1643 to 1649 and of the second 
charge of Inverness from 1649 till his death in November 
1659. (“Sidelights of Highland History,” by Dr Wm. 
Mackay, 1925). 


The following reference to Mr Fraser is taken from 
“Antiquarian Notes”? by Charles Fraser-Mackintosh — 


“In 1661 James Fraser of Phopachy was ordained minister 
of Kirkhill, and died in 1709. The ministers of the Aird 
were about this period men of good position. While the 
parson of Kirkhill was a landholder, his neighbour, Mr 
Hugh Fraser of Kiltarlity, had married Anna, daughter of 
Sir Munro Murray of Blebo, whose contract of marriage 
in the year 1676 is dated at Holyrood House. The Reverend 
James Fraser had at least three sons — Robert, Alexander 
and Simon. Alexander, who succeeded and married Jane 
Dunbar, was a man of considerable consequence in the 
Aird, and having assisted Lord Lovat when in adversity, 
was, upon his Lordship’s getting possession of the estates 
in 1716, appointed Chamberlain. Some time afterwards 
they quarrelled, and in the time of his son and successor 
Robert, Lord Lovat redeemed the lands of Phopachie from 
the wadset under which the Frasers had possessed for 
upwards of one hundred and fifty years. The burying-place 
of the family in Kirkhill is still to be seen, but after they 
acquired Torbreck, the place of burial was in the chapel- 
yard at Inverness.” 


Charles Fraser Mackintosh seems to be in error in saying 
that Alexander Fraser was married to Jane Dunbar. In 
his MS Major James Fraser of Castle Leather refers to 
Alexander as his brother-in-law. In 1725 when Alexander 
Fraser was out of favour with Lord Lovat, his house at 
Phopachy was attacked by party under the orders of Lovat. 
This is related in Major Fraser’s MS, ed. Alexander Fer- 
guson, Vol. IT, p. 94. 

In “Lays of the Deer Forest”, by the Sobieski Stuarts, 
1848, (Vol. II, p. 230) we are told that traces of Lady 
Lovat’s stank house existed in the garden at Phopachy to 
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a recent period when the stones were removed by a man 
MacCallum. There were very old pear trees here. 

Further along the road, at the same time, in Moniack 
Castle resided another minister of the same name, Rev. 
James Fraser of Brae. They were not on good terms as 
they differed in politics. One was a Covenanter and the 
other a Royalist. Another worthy man lived at Phopachy 
at a much later date. The following reference to him is 
taken from “The Scottish Highlander” of date 28th January 
1892 — 

“On Tuesday 19th January, the grave closed over the 
remains of Mr Duncan MacDonald, Phopachy, who for the 
long period of thirty years was one of the most respected 
elders of the Free Church, Kirkhill. Born about 1822, his 
early years were associated with the ministry of Dr Mac- 
Donald, Ferintosh, Mr Fraser, Kirkhill, and Dr Mackay, 
Inverness. He endeavoured to be present at Communions 
throughout the Highlands and on Fridays delivered 
testimony as one of the “Men”. About a year ago he 
became indisposed, rallied during the summer. He died 
on Saturday 16th January. Mr Cran, Kirkton, had the snow 
cleared on the road to the burial ground. The funeral was 
one of the largest seen.” 

On the shore near Phopachy was one of the two old piers 
of the firth — small boats discharged their cargo and until 
lately the foundations of an old warehouse could be seen. 
I remember the place well — from Europe came loads of 
bones for Cran’s bone meal mill and I heard that some 
came from the battlefield of Waterloo. At Parkhouse (Tigh 
na pairc) in 1872 it was originally proposed to build the new 
school but it was erected in Englishton Muir and called 
Kirkton School. The original road turned up at Parkhouse 
over the hill Cnoc a’ Chinn, where there was a steep rise 
at Leum an eich, to Inchberry. The new bridge under the 
railway was completed in 1977. The Free Church had a 
school at Inchberry — used till the passing of the Education 
Act of 1872. The children from the Muirs of Kirkton and 
Englishton went to this school prior to 1874 when Kirkton 
school was opened. I remember an old man, MacKenzie, 
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of No. 3, who attended there by a track across the hill, 
now covered over. I was born in the schoolhouse. In the 
vicinity of the hamlet there grew an old tree known locally 
as the “hanging-tree’”’, An old lady I knew was, as a young 
woman, passing through the wood about 1860 when she 
found a young girl hanging dead from a branch. The old 
woman I knew was called Granny Morrison, This tree was 
cut down during the 1939-45 war by Canadian lumbermen. 
At Toll nan ceard, now known as Tinker Hole, a family 
of Macdonalds lived for several generations, the last member 
dying some years ago. They had escaped from Glencoe in 
1692 and first settled at Blackfold near Dochfour before 
coming to this district. They had a small croft and the men 
were employed on road work. Willie Macdonald was in 
charge of the old road roller all his life. 

About fifty yards from the shore below Phopachy House 
there is a high rock. Simon, Lord Lovat, of ’45 is supposed 
to have been in hiding here at one time. He was the last 
person to be beheaded in the United Kingdom for his part 
in the Jacobite rising. He is supposed to be buried in the 
old Lovat family vault at Wardlaw. Mr Fraser of Wardlaw 
House has written a short account of the Lovat family 
vault and claims to have found the headless body of the 
executed man. 

Near the sea shore at Phopachy there is another good 
well. When the railway cutting was made about 1860 traces 
of gold were found in the gravel at Phopachy. (Duncan 
Fraser, brother of James Fraser of Fingask, resided at 
Phopachy early last century and was one of those on the 
jury at the trial of Patrick Sellar in Inverness, 1816). 

A very old woman related that when she came with her 
father, who was a farm labourer from Petty, she saw 
oxen ploughing the top fields of Phopachy from moorland. 
I remember her well — this ploughing must have been in 
1840 or so. She was a sister of Granny Morrison above 
referred to. 

The list of Lovat tenants in 1820, mentioned earlier in 
this paper, gives Alexander Fraser as tenant of Phopachy. 
Colin Chisholm, who is recorded in A, MacKenzie’s 
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“History of the Chisholms” (1890) as being of the family 
of Lietry in Glencannich had been farmer at Phopachy up 
to the time of his death, at the age of 71, in December 1846. 
He was succeeded in Phopachy by his son Aeneas who was 
a brother of Colin Chisholm who was one of the stalwarts 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness in its early years. Aeneas 
Chisholm married a daughter of Duncan Macdonald, 
Kingillie, Kirkhill. A son went to Lochmaddy as Procurator 
Fiscal. He was Archibald Alexander Chisholm, who on the 
death in 1913 of Andrew Macdonald, then Sheriff Clerk of 
Inverness-shire, was appointed as successor and held office 
till his death in 1933. He was married to a daughter of 
Alexander McHardy, the Chief Constable, and is buried 
in Eskadale, near Lord Lovat’s place of burial. The writer 
of this article was Sheriff Clerk of Moray from 1949 to 
1974, so this small country parish has produced two Sheriff 
Clerks, The farm of Phopachy was later farmed along with 
Kirkton and Englishton by John Cran. John Mundell of 
the Ross-shire farming family was tenant of Phopachy for 
a few years up to 1886. 

Inchberry at the western end of the old parish was 
traditionally known as the place where shinty was played. 
(Innis a’ bharaidh) The Wardlaw Bill of Mortality records 
“Thomas Mckquien Inshberry” in 1684. “William Fraser 
Inshvary Aird” is one of the subscribers to the poems of 
Kenneth Mackenzie in 1792. The present house dates from 
the early years of the nineteenth century. A tenant about 
the middle of that century was John Fraser and later 
James Reid. 

Looking south from the old Bunchrew Railway Station, 
the old army hut nearby was erected in 1926 as a communty 
hall and served the local people till the war came. After- 
wards it was left to decay and is now in ruin. In 1926 a fete 
was held in the grounds of Bunchrew House for funds. It 
was known as the Bunchrew Mutual Improvement Society 
Hall. Mrs Fraser-Mackenzie took a prominent part in all 
the functions and Mr Angus Maclennan, a local man who 
had served in the Lovat Scouts, was secretary. 

The wood here is known as the “Kinlea Wood”. In the 
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1914 war a light railway, operated by German prisoners, ran 
through it from the big wood further south. 

On the left is the area known as the fairy glen — for no 
known reason. For a long number of years this was a 
favourite place for the Inverness churches to have their 
annual Sunday School picnics. The railway platform was 
close by and often a special train would carry the children 
out. Traces are still seen of the old mill lade destroyed by 
Lord Lovat in the 1600s soon after the Forbes family came 
to Bunchrew. A brick building was erected by the R.A.F. 
as a supply store for their base at the Mansion House. The 
banks of an old dam which was the water supply for a 
private scheme to the farm — long before the days of the 
Hydro-Board — are still there. 

The dyke on the left-hand side of the road as you go 
south is the boundary between Bunchrew and Lovat and 
was erected in 1826. It runs for several miles up to the 
Dochfour lands — much is in good repair yet. 

The burn is the “Allt Mór” and is referred to by Neil 
Munro in his book the “New Road”. It has its source in 
the moors and in a loch — Loch Dionach — made by the 
late Colonel Biscoe of Newton for private trout fishing. The 
banks of the loch gave way in 1916 due to very heavy 
rainfall in the area and created a great flood in the valley. 
The Bunchrew farm steading was under water. Eels up to 
six feet in length were seen among the weeds in the empty 
loch. Near the west shore of this artificial loch, caused by 
building a dam across Allt Dionach, are the remains of old 
croft buildings. The fields of the croft were submerged 
when the loch was made. There was at one time a meal 
mill beside the stream (Allt na ceardaich) across which a 
dam was made to form the unnamed top or west loch. 
About 1911 when the Newton Estate erected the present 
outbuildings of Number 11 Newtonhill, formerly occupied 
by the late Donald Morrison and now by his son James 
Morrison, aged eighty, the estate took the stones of this 
meal mill for the building of the barn. The slabs on the door 
and window lintels are quite distinct. Donald Morrison was 
a native of Ferintosh. He frequently took the services in 
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the present Free Church at Taelaggan, all in Gaelic, on 
the non appearance of the regular minister, Rev. R. Mac- 
Cowan, Kiltarlity. The last Gaelic service there would have 
been about 1920. There was until recently a fairly good 
track passing by the loch from the Pollour to Blackfold. 
Pollour lies about half-a-mile north of the two lochs and 
the croft was occupied until about 1890. The highest point 
between Loch Dionach and Blarnahenachrie is Cnoc na 
h-eich. An Leacann (1,358 feet) south-west of the lochs, is 
the highest point in the parish and is on the Reelig Estate. 

Between Birchwood Cottage and the valley of the Allt 
Mor are a few fields called ‘“Bibback’s’’, named after an old 
horse from the estate which was put there to graze — he 
was called “Bibback”. Slightly further north there is Cnoc 
an Fhidhleir, a sandy hillock with trees, on the same side 
of the burn and between it and the road. The burn to the 
east of Allt Mór is Allt na h-atha and east of it is Middleton, 
formerly known as Balmeanach. 

The school erected after the 1872 Education Act was 
built by a John Campbell, a local mason, who had other 
school contracts about that time. He had a croft nearby, 
No. 8 Englishton. His son afterwards became station master 
at Lentran. He married late in life Miss MacMillan the 
teacher in Kirkton School who succeeded the well-known 
Miss MacGlashan. It is said that John as a young lad on 
one occasion was travelling to Inverness by train with his 
mother and fell out on to the track at Clachnaharry. He 
was unhurt and when asked how he was said “I am not hurt 
but I lost my bonnet”. 

The reply to the Education Department’s circular of 1876 
(T.G.S.1., Vol. 7, p 17) gives the number of pupils attending 
Kirkton School as sixty. The same figure is given in “Guide 
to Beauly and District” by John R. Pollock, M.A., in 1902 
and at present the number attending is twenty-one. 

Miss Margaret MacGlashan taught there for over forty 
years and is still remembered with affection. She was 
appointed to the post in 1881 and was one of seventy 
applicants. She was born in Contin in 1854 and died aged 
one hundred. She was ably assisted by her sister, Miss Kate 
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MacGlashan, who was not a teacher. A few of her pupils 
are still in the area. She was succeeded by Miss MacMillan 
and then Mr Roderick Macleod, who was a native of 
Scalpay, Harris. He had a son, Calum, who became a 
minister in the Church of Scotland and was for a time at 
Strathglass. Opposite the school — across the valley in the 
corner of the most northerly field of Ladystone stands an 
old dwarf oak tree — called the President’s tree. It is said 
that Mr Forbes rode up there and sat for a time each day 
while in residence at Bunchrew. Near here, at the stone 
bridge over Allt Tarsuinn, now called the Cross Burn, there 
was once a skirmish between some cattle lifters and a party 
in pursuit of them. 

The crofting area is called Englishton and Kirkton Murs. 
The early crofters came from the Lovat district over a long 
period and the older families were taken to Convinth for 
burial. There are seventeen crofts in Englishton Muir and 
eight in Kirkton Muir (Blàr Bail’ na h-eaglais). A burn, 
formerly known as Allt an tur, marks the boundary between 
those two muirs. At one time all the tenants were called 
Fraser, the families being distinguished by names such as 
“Tee” and “Donn” and individuals as Thomas Mór and 
Huisdean Mor. The latter, who came to be known as “Big 
Hugh”, had several sons, all of good stature. William used 
to compete at The Northern Meeting and other games in 
the heavy events and took an active part in local govern- 
ment and Labour Party affairs. Another son, Dick, was 
Inspector of Police at Stornoway. Now many of the crofts 
are combined and self-owned, At No. 17 a small lime kiln 
was in operation, Cattle on this croft have always flourished 
on the limestone soil. The Lovat Forfeited Estate Papers 
refer to “Ingliston Lime Quarry” about 1760. Torran nam 
broc is on the ground of No. 12 and in the spring of 1978 
Donald Mackay of No. 9 caught a badger in his hen house. 
Opposite No. 15 Englishton Muir, over the valley of the 
Allt Mór and almost a mile south-west of Ladystone, is an 
old croft in the moor called the “Cnocan Dubh”. There 
were whisky stills there. The cattle lifter Samuel Cameron 
(Mac Dhomhnul Dubh) in later life lived quietly at Cnocan 
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Dubh and left descendants. Early in the present century 
Alex Fraser (Sandy Donn) No. 15 Englishton Muir was 
accidentally killed when felling a tree at Cnocan Dubh. 
His funeral and the baptism of his son by the parish minister 
took place on the same day. 

Along from the school about a quarter-of-a-mile where 
the road turns left is a farm gate still called “‘Cran’s Gate”. 

During the construction, early in the nineteenth century, 
of the canal and later of the railway each crofter provided 
accommodation for some workers. A number of the crofters 
worked at the building of the new asylum near Inverness 
in the period 1862-64. 

From time immemorial it was the custom of the people 
of Englishton, Kirkton and Bunchrew to fish in the firth for 
the small herring or “garvies’’ (“garbhagan”’ or “‘sgadain 
beaga Pol an Ròid”). Most families salted a quantity for 
use over the winter up to about 1920. A man called 
Johnston from Clachnaharry used to salt bigger quantities 
for sale. It is said that one year long ago the herring were 
so plentiful that loads were thrown out as manure in a field 
which came to be known as Gortan nan Sgadan near the 
shore of Inchberry. The firth (the Simus Farnares) named 
by the Romans is six-and-three-quarter miles long and one- 
and-a-quarter broad at high water. It is shallow and full of 
sand banks often covered with seals near the railway 
bridge. Whales have been stranded occasionally. Also wild 
duck and geese are common and the Canadian goose is 
now a permanent resident. Until 1920 or so small trading 
ships passed along going to Beauly. The ship “Ban-Righ” 
came once a month. I remember her well. In the Wardlaw 
MS there are several references to whales being stranded 
on the shore and above the tide mark. Also Shaw in his 
“History of the Province of Moray”, 1882 edition, page 20, 
records in 1719 a whale of upwards of fifty feet in length 
left by the tide at Phopachie. I have been told by an old 
lady in Inverness, a native of Bunchrew, that up to about 
1912 a huge whale bone was lying on the shore and it was 
a common walk on a Sunday afternoon for the local people 
to go and see this bone. This could well be the one washed 
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up in 1719. It was not there is my time. Opposite Bunchrew 
House in the firth at low tide an old cairn, Carn Dubh, can 
be seen. 

The large Lovat wood, stretching to Blackfold, was 
planted in 1870 and cut by German prisoners in the 1914 
war. In the wood are many cairns — the result of some 
battles long ago, said to have been between Malcolm II 
and Thorfinn in 1036. The place is called Blar nam Feinne. 
About a half-mile to the south-west of the cairns is the 
small hill Creag an fhithich. The high part of the wood is 
called the “‘Cnoc-na-moin’ ” (1036 feet) — the hill of the 
peat moss. The crofters lost their peat cutting rights on the 
wood being planted by Lord Lovat. During the 1914 war 
the older school pupils in this area collected a large amount 
of spagnum moss which when dried was sent to France for 
wound dressings. On the way to Altnacardoch on the right 
are remains of old crofts and homes all covered in whins 
and bracken. The road leading there is known as the 
“Feabuie”, There is a croft called “The Camp”. In the 
1914 war German prisoners were stationed there for the 
wood cutting, the camp being in charge of a Major Dewar 
who had his quarters in No. 5 Kirkton Muir. One spring 
he sent a squad of German prisoners to plant potatoes in 
the croft fields. They did so, but out of spite they cut out 
all the eyes from the seed potatoes, I never heard what 
the crop was like. Major Dewar later became, on the death 
of Mr Garriock, factor for Lord Lovat. Mr Garriock 
succeeded the well-known factor Mr Peter and had married 
one of his daughters. 

The old road from Inverness to the west passed below 
Dunain Hill via Blackfold and Abriachan and was quite 
good until the 1939-45 war. It was repaired then for wood 
work by the Canadian lumbermen, but is now again over- 
grown. The celebrated Flora Macdonald is recorded as 
passing twice this way on her way home to Skye. About 
one-and-a-half miles west of Ladystone Farm by this old 
road are the ruins of a house known as “Lonely Home”. 
An old woman — Maggie Smith — was the last occupant. 
The old name of this place was Lon mhic Thomais, the 
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hollow being near the confluence of Allt Mór and Allt 
Dionach. 

On the west side of Dunain Hill in January 1966, the 
tragedy occurred when Mr Willie Logan, the well-known 
contractor, crashed in his private plane while on his way 
home from the south. His grandfather was a stone mason 
from Corrie at Muir of Ord. The firm expanded after the 
war (1939-45) and Mr Logan got the contracts for building 
many of the hydro dams in the Highlands. He was the 
builder of the Inverness Bridge. He was very strict on 
Sabbath observance and none of his contracts made use 
of Sabbath labour. He was a steady attender at Urray Free 
Church and is buried in the church yard at Fodderty. There 
is a tradition that valuables from Bunchrew were in 1746 
buried near the top of Craig Dunain and on the west side 
but that the spot was not clearly marked. It is said that they 
will be found by a red-headed girl driving a dun cow. 

“Liddiestone?” was used in 1848 for Ladystone. The 
Register of Baptisms of the parish in 1795 has the form 
“Lydiastown”, Who Lydia was I do not know. The farm 
of Ladystone was at one time managed by a Peter Kerr 
who came to the district in the 1860s. His son was the 
well-known Inverness Dr G. E. Kerr who owned the first 
car in the county bearing the number ST1. Not far above 
the farm is a large artificial pond. This was the original 
water supply for the Inverness asylum and later Dr T. C. 
Mackenzie, Superintendent, had it stocked with brown trout 
for private fishing. 


APPENDIX 
1745 - 46 


From “List of Persons Concerned in the Rebellion, 1745-46” 
(Scottish History Society, 1890). 

William Fraser, farmer, Kirktoun ‘“‘said to be forced by 
Lovat”. 

John Fraser, Cottar, Englishtoun “compelled by Lord 
Lovat”. 
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Thomas Fraser, Smith, Englishtown “forced out by Lord 
Lovat”. 


From ‘Prisoners of ’45” (Scottish History Society). 
William Fraser, 26, Transported, Kirktown. Was in Lovat’s 
Regiment. 


The Estate of Bunchrew was bought by Forbes of Culloden 
family in 1670. Duncan Forbes, Lord President, was born 
there in 1685. “Inverness Courier” (24th August 1842) 
records purchase of Bunchrew by John Fraser, late of 
Cromarty House. Purchase price £13,650. A favourite 
residence of Duncan Forbes. Trees which he planted form 
a wood near the house. 


Asylum at Englishton 


There is a report (I.C. 9th June 1859) of the temporary 
asylum being fitted up at Englishton by Mr Hyslop, late of 
Murray’s Lunatic Institution, Perth. It was due to be 
Opened in a few days and the patients were to have the 
advantage of being employed. An account (I.C. 28th 
February 1861) tells of the enginuity and taste shown by 
Mr Hyslop in devising suitable employment and of improve- 
ments in the garden and grounds. There was a complete 
absence of restraint and punishment and, since the opening 
of the house in 1859, of sixty-one cases admitted eighteen 
were discharged cured. 

It is reported (I.C. 11th July 1872) that there were 
excellent crops of grain and potatoes and that female 
patients were employed in the kitchen and in knitting and 
sewing. The cheerful aspect of the patients was attributed 
to “constant employment, liberal diet, mountain air and 
judicious management”. The history of Craig Dunain 
Hospital, published on its centenary in 1964, records that 
some of these patients from Englishton were among the 
first admitted and mentions that they had been well cared 
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for. A report (I.C., 12th January 1865) mentions the asylum 
at Englishton continuing but it did not last long after this. 
Mr Hyslop later conducted a similar establishment in 
Shropshire. 


pate rere 


The maps of the Lovat Estates (1798, 1799, 1800) by George 
Brown of Linkwood, Elgin, show a number of field names. 
These follow with description — 


The map “Englishton and Kenlay” has the following — 


“Torrin a Broch” — part of Englishton Moor. Immediately 
west of Allt Mor on what is now No. 12 Englishton Muir. 

‘“‘Keanlay More” — beyond Bunchrew. One sea side of road. 

“Poola Garrow” and ““Medden’’, On sea side of road. 

“Wood called Blair Maerten” — corresponds with modern 
Kinlea Wood. 

“Dale More” — between Parkhouse and the sea. 

“Ouchnacarrie” — between Englishton and Parkhouse. 
“Cairnoch’’ — between Englishton and Kirkton. 

“Auch Eddertown’ — between Englishton and Kenlay 
Wood and on opposite side of road from Poolgarrow. 
‘“Nachnich” — moor ground between Allt Mor and Allt 
an tùr (Kirkton Burn). 

“Torrachuran” — upstream from Cnoc a’ Chaisteil, 
“Shannochan” — upstream from “Torrachuran”’. 


The map “‘Fopachie and Kirktown” has the following — 


“Slachan a boggie? — beside Parkhouse. 

‘‘Slachan dale” — between Kirkton and Phopachy. 

“Dale Carnoch” and “Oucha Vichach’’—south of Phopachy 
and near the shore. 

“Ball a vart?” — south of above. 

“Coulachan” — a narrow field between above and near the 
sea. Intersected by the road. 

“Baron’s croft’? — inland and adjoining “Ball a vart”. 

“Poet’s brae” — large field south of Kirkton House. 
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“Craig down” — hill between Kirkton Burn and Inchberry. 
(Creag Dhomhainn). 

“Doulachan”? — moor ground between two burns. 

“Knochan Brach” — also there. 


“Knoch dow” — opposite side of burn and west of Cnoc a’ 
Chaisteil, 


The map “Blarnahanochrie” shows that there were then 
two tenants and shows two lime kilns and lime quarry, The 
arable land is sixteen acres. The Forfeited Estates Papers 
show two tenants in 1760. Blarnahenachrie was occupied 
until the period of 1914-18 war. The remains of the lime 
kilns can still be seen. The map gives the name of the 
well — Fuaran Clach Màrtainn. 


a e ee aa a 


Information on some of the places in the district appear in a paper 
dealing with Kirkhill, “Notes on the Aird”, by Mr Hugh Barron in 
Volume 45, pages 196-231, of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness. 
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By JOHN KERR, F.S.A.(SCOT.) 
Kettering, Northants 


26th October 1979 


Four years ago, when I gave my first paper to the Society, 
I remember saying what a great privilege it was. That 
sentiment has increased very considerably at being asked to 
address the Gaelic Society of Inverness for a second time. 

A hundred years ago, 19th February 1879 to be precise, 
Mr James Barron of the /nverness Courier read a paper 
entitled “The Celtic Province of Moray”, which I read 
recently with interest. My paper will not be as scholarly as 
his, and considerably longer, but I sincerely hope it will 
uphold the very high standards that this Society has 
maintained throughout its 109 years history. 


A road is more than just a line of communication linking 
two places. A road helps to support and maintain a way of 
life, a culture along its length. If you think about it, no two 
roads are the same. Every road is different and, like people, 
each road has its own characteristics, its own personality, 
its own story to tell. 

This paper is in some ways, a continuation of my Minigaig 
talk, and is called “Old Roads to Strathardle”’ and we shall 
be looking at four old roads to the East of Blair Atholl — 
tracks is perhaps a more accurate term. 

The first one is called the “Shinagag Road” which briefly 
follows the Fender, on the south side, before branching off 
to pass through Shinagag and drop down to Glen Brerachan. 
The second road (it does not have a name), starts east of 
Lude House, and crosses Allt Chluain to join the Shinagag 
Road at the ford across Allt na Leacainn Moire called Ath 
nam Breac. Road number three is called the “Glen Loch” 
road which, as its name implies, crosses this glen, passing 
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to the south of the Beinn a’Ghlo mountain range and beside 
Ben Vuirich, before entering Gleann Fearnach, at Daldhu 
and on to Strathardle. The fourth is called “Brakoch Road” 
and is to be found on the west bank of the Fender, where, 
near the head of the glen, it links up with the track over 
the Crom-Alltan Pass, to join the Glen Loch route. 

These roads lack the prestige and grandeur of the Minigaig 
and Comyn’s routes which crossed the Grampians and were 
therefore through ways to the north. The roads to Strath- 
ardle I would describe as lesser roads — no road is ordinary 
— and they were used by people on their way to work, or 
to and from their shielings, of which there are many, in 
this area. 

Much of the time, these roads are passing through the 
Barony of Lude and this land had been formed into a 
Barony a long time prior to 1452. In 1820, the Barony came 
up for sale — it was eventually purchased by Mr MclInroy 
— and the sale papers contained a detailed description of 
the area as it was, nearly 160 years ago. In the section called 
Situation and Description, we learn that — 

“This beautiful estate is situated in the united parishes of 
Blair, Strowan, Lude and Kilmavonaig; and is distant about 
thirty-four miles from Perth and nineteen from Dunkeld, on 
the great military road to Inverness and Fort Augustus. It 
contains, according to a survey lately made, about 11,591 
acres of pasture, 792 acres of arable land and 161 acres of 
wood, and extends nearly fourteen miles in length and from 
four miles upwards in breadth. 

“Throughout the whole extent, the estate rests on a bed of 
primitive limestone and marble, rendering the pasture 
superior in quality to most in the Highlands, while the 
arable land, being of a rich loam, is capable of returning 
the weightiest and best produce of grain of all sorts, as well 
as of green crops. The low grounds are, for the most part, 
inclosed and sub-divided by substantial stone fences and the 
estate is intersected with good roads, affording every facility 
of communication. The farm-steads are adequate and the 
arable part of the estate is in such a high state of cultivation 
and improvement, as would require little farther outlay. At 
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the same time, the inexhaustible supply of lime, lime-gravel 
and marble within the lands, affords the means, at a small 
expense, of still farther improvement, both on the arable 
and the pasture grounds, while the supply of moss for fuel 
is equally inexhaustible and superior in quality to any other 
in the district. The marble is of the same description as that 
in Glen Tilt with easier access and shorter carriages and 
the lime is of the best quality, and in demand in the 
neighbourhood for a considerable distance.” 

Shortly after the sale, many of the farm-steads were 
advertised to let for sheep farming, and throughout this 
paper we shall be looking at a number of these: Shinagag, 
Lag, Tomnabroilach, Brakoch, Reinstrone, Riefichet, and 
up the Fender, Croftingushag and Auchleathann. 

Much of the information in this paper comes from original 
material in two principle sources. First the Charter Room 
in Blair Castle and once again I must extend my sincere 
thanks and gratitude to His Grace the Duke of Atholl for 
allowing me free access to his family records. The import- 
ance of this source cannot be emphasised enough and it is 
a privilege for which I am deeply grateful. Nearly all the 
maps we shall see are shown by kind permission of the 
Duke, from his Blair Castle collection. 

Of particular interest in the Charter Room are the 
transcripts of court actions which occurred between Atholl 
and Lude in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Four 
of these affected the area covered by these roads — The 
Seven Shielings Dispute; The Action for Damages for Muir 
Burning, 1809; Driving Deer off the Commonty, 1858; The 
Crom-Alltan Pass Right of Way Case, 1890. Although the 
results of the litigations are not included in this paper, they 
do shed light on the social and economic situation of the 
time, particularly through accounts of witnesses called by 
each side. 

But the most valuable material in the Charter Room is 
several plans of the Glen Loch area showing in detail the 
locations of the seven shielings and many other shielings 
and settlements, together with a detailed plan of the 
Commonty of Glen Fender and Glen Tilt. Through these 
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plans I have been able to locate nearly fifty settlements 
including the seven shielings themselves. 

The other principle source has been the Scottish Records 
Office, Register House, Edinburgh, where the Robertson of 
Lude Papers are housed. These contain a great many rentals 
and tacks and it is interesting to record that in 1764, of the 
thirty-eight tacks on the Lude Estate, eighteen were for a 
seven-year duration and nine were for five years. The 
shortest tack was for three years while the longest lasted 
for twenty-one years. As well as paying their normal rental, 
many tenants paid a crop rental and these were often 
augmented by casualties and services. This was Cain, a 
payment in kind, a portion of grain or stock, bear (barley), 
hens, cheese, butter and wedders, or in work carried out, 
that is man hours — two days harvesting, one day casting 
peats, shearing, carting coals to Lude House, carting peat 
and so on. These casualties could be exchanged for cash 
equivalent often at the discretion of the tenant. 

I have also included a little material from “Sketches of 
the early history, legends and traditions of Strathardle’’, by 
Mr Charles Fergusson, who read a number of papers to 
the Society at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
information I have included relates to a few settlements in 
Glen Brerachan where the track descends to the Pitlochry- 
Kirkmichael road. 

Once again my special thanks are due to Mr Alec 
MacRae, curator of the Clan Donnachaidh museum, at 
Bruar, for his continued support and encouragement, and 
also to Mr Jan Fraser, School of Scottish Studies, Edinburgh 
University, as without his assistance I would never have 
translated the many settlement names in this paper. As far 
as the spellings of these names are concerned, wherever 
possible I have used the six-inch Ordnance Survey second 
issue versions although many names are not shown on these 
maps and in this situation I have kept to the spelling on 
the latest map to feature the settlement — usually in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Finally, these acknowledgements would not be complete 
without my very special thanks to Mr Gordon of Lude who 
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has allowed me to cross and re-cross every part of his land, 
without any restriction whatsoever. He has also taken me 
up in his Tiger Moth to see the roads from the air and some 
of the pictures I took we shall see tonight. 

So we will start by looking at the Shinagag Road, the 
route it takes, the people who lived along it and the people 
who used it as part of their daily lives — it has a wealth 
of stories to relate, 


Shinagag Road 


A glance at the map will show the advantage of the 
Shinagag Road when travelling to Kirkmichael and beyond, 
as the distance from Old Blair to Stronhavie is only ten 
miles. By the other route, however, using the A.9 to 
Pitlochry and then the Kirkmichael road, the distance is 
fifteen miles, and the shorter way, although taking a more 
mountainous route, reaches only 1,500 feet at its highest 
point. 

The suggestion that the Shinagag road formed part of a 
through route to the north comes from Hugh Mitchell who 
maintained that there was a Pictish road leading up Gleann 
Fearnach by Straloch Lodge to Clunskea and then by 
Stronhavie to Shinagag and Glen Fender to Old Blair from 
whence it went by the Minigaig Pass to Speyside. It is worth 
considering this possibility by examining a map which shows 
both roads, as does the Comitatas De Atholia map, pub- 
lished in 1862 by J. A. Robertson. Here we can see the 
opportunities provided to travellers coming from the south- 
east, but I have no evidence to show that this was indeed 
a Pictish road, forming one of their main routes to the 
north. 

Probably the most famous traveller to use this road was 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who visited the Perthshire Highlands 
in August 1564 as the guest of the Earl of Atholl. She came 
by Perth to the Abbey at Coupar Angus, where she stayed 
a few days and then through Strathardle and Glen Brer- 
achan, across Allt na Leacainn Moire and down by Glen 
Fender, to Blair Castle. The reason for her visit was to 
attend a great hunt, and we shall hear more of that later. 
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There are a few maps of the eighteenth century and many 
of the nineteenth century which clearly show this road. 
Johnston’s map of the counties of Perth and Clackmanan, 
1854, clearly shows the road all the way to Glen Brerachan. 
Many of the settlements we shall be looking at are shown 
on this map. Other maps to feature the road are: Pollock’s 
road map of 1830; Black’s road and railway travelling map 
of Scotland 1850; Blackwood’s Atlas 1839; a map of Scot- 
land by Crutchley, and there are many others. 

Unlike Comyn’s road, which dates from the thirteenth 
century, I have been unable to date the start of this road. 
It is more likely that its development followed the growth 
of valley settlements and their shielings, and as these grew, 
more and more people came and went and a clearly defined 
track emerged. 

Evidence of the road and its condition comes from wit- 
nesses called to testify in the nineteenth century litigation 
and as late as 1890 we learn that there was a carriage road 
to Shinagag from Bridge of Tilt by Glen Fender. “After 
that ıt passed through to Glen Brerachan.” 

Donald Macbeath in the same year told that Lude and 
Atholl tenants would take two roads to the Kirkmichael 
market, along by the Brerachan road or by Glen Loch and 
Duncan Campbell said that the road to take sheep and 
cattle from the Monzie grazings would be by way of 
Shinagag and on to the Glen Brerachan road, and that 
it was a good one. Duncan Macgregor, a butcher from 
Perth, said that when he was the Monzie shepherd in 1849, 
wintering hogs were taken this way to Kirkmichael. 

All the evidence points to a well-travelled route which 
was perhaps not a through way, but rather a road which 
the peopie of Atholl used when going to the market in 
Kirkmichael which, I understand, was quite substantial at 
one time. It was also the means of communication for the 
many settlements and shielings along its route. 

To indicate the location of the settlements along the road, 
I am using the 1784 map of the north-east quarter of 
Perthshire by Mr Stobie. Mr Stobie was factor to the Duke 
of Atholl at the end of the eighteenth century and therefore 
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knew the ground intimately. His map shows the road (in 
pencil) leaving Old Blair and running up the south bank of 
the Fender, before branching off to the East and finishing 
at Shinagag. 

It has not been possible for me to research the road all 
the way from Old Blair and I have therefore started where 
it descends to Loch Moraig and Cairndeshal (Right-handed 
Cairn) lies to the south of the road. Very little remains of 
this settlement, except for a large kiln. In 1725 Cairndeshal 
was one of several areas which was selected for improve- 
ment and the tenant, Douglas Stewart, had three rent-free 
years before paying £30 Os Od Scots a year for the next ten 
years. Another tenant, Alex. Robertson, payed £16 Os Od 
Scots a year and two pints of butter and a stone of cheese, 
whilst in the middle of the eighteenth century tenants paid 
a crop rental which rose from £2 Os Od in 1757 to £6 8s Od 
in 1786. 

In 1770, Don More, a tenant, collected twenty-six loads 
of peat over a four-day period from the Moss, and in 1797, 
the proprietor of Cairndeshal complained to the Baillie 
that several of his tenants in Black Park were destroying 
his grass and fences by making a road through his pasture 
and then driving cattle, horses and sheep through it. 

Originally, the kiln was used for drying corn, when the 
sheaves would be laid on a grid supported by a scarpment 
built half-way up the chamber. A fire was then lit at the 
outer end of the flue and the heat dried the cereal without 
any risk of fire. A corn-drying kiln was essential in rural 
settlements in Perthshire, when barley was sown as late as 
June and sometimes not harvested till November. However, 
with agricultural improvements brought in at the end of 
the eighteenth century, with better seed and earlier sowing 
and harvesting, the corn drying kiln became obsolete and 
many were therefore converted to burning limestone. In- 
creasing the draught by lengthening the flue was the usual 
method of conversion. 

Cairndeshal is situated on the road from Aldclune to 
Monzie. This road crosses a stream south of Loch Moraig, 
by means of a ford called Aanfiacalach at the confluence 
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with Aldanfearn. This was the route chosen by Dundee to 
enable his army to be in an advantageous position when 
Mackay made his way through the Pass of Killiecrankie in 
July 1689, and I quote from “A song to the army of King 
James”, by John Macdonald, seventeenth bard of Keppoch: 
“Short was the foregathering which King James’ people 
made of it, up one side of the hill they charged. 
Copiously poured the sweat from each brow as they 
ascended the north side of the pass.” 

The pass referred to was the route up the valley of the 
Fender, and it must be remembered that the north side 
means the other side of the Fender, which was crossed at 
a point near Mualichmore. 

A small cairn lies to the south of Cairndeshal, called 
Fidler’s Cairn, in memory of a man who apparently died 
on the way to Glen Fender. His name may have been 
Macdougal because the Plan of the Barony of Lude, 1790, 
shows a cairn near the settlement called Carnichoul. 

A little further to the south, across the dyke and into 
the duke’s land, there is a prehistoric mound called locally 
“Chief’s Grave”. The cairn stands on a low natural hillock, 
covered in grass and heather, measures 36 feet by 32 feet 
and has been reduced to a height of one foot. The dug-out 
interior contains two side slabs of a cist. 

After the road clears Loch Moraig, Kenamore (Head of 
the Peat Moss) lies a few hundred yards to the south of the 
road at this point. It was a large settlement and all that 
remains now is a sheep roundel constructed in the 1840s, 
and now standing in a new fir plantation. In 1671 the value 
of the rent from the Merk land of Kenamore was £33 6s 8d 
Scots while in 1725 the four tenants paid a total of 
£150 Os Od Scots rental and services. In 1733, rentals 
included a share of the minister’s stipend at £2 9s 4d. 

On February 20th 1735, Robert Gow of Tombkindrochit 
was summoned to appear before the Lude Baron Court to 
answer a charge by John McLachlin of Kenamore who 
alleged that he had been given a cow in payment of a horse 
and Gow had promised that if the cow was not with calf, 
he would give McLachlin a new calf in her place. 
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By the start of the eighteenth century, this settlement 
had grown so rapidly that it was split into three parts, 
Kenamore itself with a rental of £124 Os Od, the West Park 
of Kenamore, rental £40 Os Od and the Easter Park of 
Kenamore, rental £60 in 1718. The latter took in Black 
Park, a small farmstead to the east of Loch Moraig where 
the remains of several footings of buildings can be found 
about quarter mile from the loch. In 1803 John Robertson 
of Black Park paid £11 2s Od rental and nine hens, three 
days casting peats and had to lead twenty cart loads of 
peats to Lude House. In 1770 three of the tenants between 
them took 120 loads of peat to their farms, each one 
carting eight loads a day. The principle shieling for summer 
grazing of Kenamore tenants was Reinahelrig, one of the 
seven shielings and only four miles distant. Kenamore was 
inhabited until the latter part of the last century and Peter 
Cameron, formerly of Monzie, tells me of a sweetshop in 
the village in those days. Certainly several families lived 
here in 1850, when only one house was uninhabited. 

Beyond Loch Moraig, the old Shinagag road leaves the 
existing Shinagag road at a settlement called Ruidh Moraig 
(Marion’s Shieling). Records for this settlement . . . of the 
early part of the eighteenth century show there were three 
tenants here, John Shaw, Alex. Stewart and Robert Robert- 
son who between them paid £56 6s 8d Scots together with 
a number of casualties and services. By 1821, John Mc- 
Donald was paying £28 Os Od sterling, twelve hens and 
twenty-eight days casting peats. In 1841 there were at least 
three families still living here, totalling nine people and the 
settlement was inhabited till the 1860s. James Robertson, 
tenant in 1809, shielled at Ruidh Chuilein, one of the 
seven shielings and a distance of six miles away from his 
farm. 

The next settlement, Cairnbaddie, lies on the road a 
short distance away. According to the Ordnance Survey, 
the settlements we have just looked at, Ruidh Moraig, 
Kenamore and this one consisted of thirty-two buildings, 
six kilns and several enclosures and dykes. It became 
depopulated towards the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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This was another of Ludes areas which was set aside for 
improvements in 1723 when John Stewart was given three 
years rent free and then £20 Os Od Scots a year for the 
next ten. 

After Cairnbaddie, the road crosses open country for 
several miles and is clearly visible along its length at this 
point, till it reaches Brakoch (Speckled Place), a large 
settlement described by Dan MacMillan, who died in the 
1960s at the age of over 80 years, as “Eleven Smokes”. 
Indeed the remains of eleven footings can be seen in the 
heather, enclosed by a retaining dyke. The 1733 rentals 
included four days harvesting for the three tenants and on 
February 18th 1737, in the Lude Baron Court, we learn that 
Donald Robertson of Brakoch had pounded cattle belong- 
ing to James Stewart of Wester Monzie, for straying onto 
“Lude grass”. Robertson was demanding £2 12s 0d for 
their return and Stewart said “he will by no means pay 
unless he becomes compelled”. The baillie decreed that 
the defender was liable to meet the claim. 

In an 1803 tack between Col. William Robertson of Lude 
and Duncan and William Stewart and Charles Robertson 
all of Brakoch, Lude agreed to sett to each of the tenants 
the dwelling house and garden with his proportion of the 
grass within the dyke surrounding the present farm, for 
one year. The tenants agreed to pay rent at Martinmas 
next — rent to be estimated by two rental men, one 
nominated by the proprietor, the other by the tenants. 

The reason why so little remains of this settlement is 
because all the stones were removed in 1940 to build a large 
new sheep roundel at Tomnabroilach, where there was a 
shortage of stones. The new roundel, capable of holding 
600 sheep, replaced an old wooden one which was situated 
beside the nearby stream. 

Tomnabroilach (Knoll of Whortle Berries) still has its roof 
on and was inhabited until well into the twentieth century. 
The whortle berry grows all over the Highlands and was 
much used by Highlanders as a fruit and in cases of fever 
it was made into a cooling, thirst-quenching drink. The 
remains of a solitary shieling bothy can be seen behind 
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the settlement and this was probably the original dwelling. 
In 1719 a claim for redress was made in which Margaret 
Stewart accused Charles McLaren of Tomnabroilach of 
assaulting her on two occasions. Whilst in his employ, 
McLaren did push her out of a tub of washing into a burn 
(probably Allt Riefichet, nearby) and after she had left 
his employment, did ‘“‘shove” her off a seat. The court 
fined McLaren £10 Os Od Scots. 

We will now refer to Stobie’s 1784 map of Perthshire 
again and having covered as far as Tomnabroilach, settle- 
ments we shall be looking at are Lag, the Shinagags and 
several more to the east. As the road proceeds towards 
Lag, it passes close to a substantial roundel and just below 
this and in the remains of a broken dyke, there is a mill 
stone, 4 feet in diameter, with the shaft hole complete. The 
statistical account for Moulin, 1792 states that there is a 
rock on a hill, from which mill stones have sometimes been 
hewn and rolled down the hill on an axis. The stone was 
called Crow’s Spur by the country people. 

Lag (Hollow) is a small settlement located above Allt 
an t-Sithein and very little remains of the four dwellings 
that formed this settlement. Rental detail is scarce and 
the only reference is one for 1757, when the crop rent was 
10s. Nevertheless it appears on at least six maps, and once 
at Lagmore. 

The way to Little Shinagag is clearly indicated by the 
Ford which crosses Allt an t-Sithein and which still shows 
evidence of being used. 

Little Shinagag (Shinagag means “Old Pass”) was the 
largest settlement on the road, and is to be found on raised 
ground at the confluence of Allt Girnaig and Allt an 
t-Sìthein. According to General Robertson, in 1761 the 
most considerable of his towns in the area was Shinagag 
and their pastures were to the north, probably in the Glen 
Loch region. At one time the settlement here consisted 
of thirty-five buildings, three kilns and several enclosures 
and an inn, indicating its link with the Strathardle road. 
By measuring all the buildings in the settlement, I have 
been able to find the largest, measuring 10 feet by 46 feet 
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and it could be assumed that an inn would be more sub- 
Stantial than normal dwelling houses and byres in the 
village. Attached to this building there is a smaller one 
measuring 7 feet by 22 feet and this was probably the 
store house where the victuals were kept. Another building 
measuring 24 feet by 7 feet has two opposed doorways, 
which because they are contemporary, suggests that it 
may have been used for winnowing grain, the draught 
coming from the prevailing wind. Located some way from 
the village is an example of an open-ended byre measuring 
8 feet by 24 feet for housing livestock. 

After Little Shinagag, the road proceeds north-west for 
half-mile and across Allt Girnaig by the Shinagag Bridge. 
This is a fine single arched stone bridge across a narrow 
yet steep part of the stream, where it forms a ravine. I can 
find nothing to show when this bridge was built, or by 
whom. Just over the bridge, the road turns sharply to the 
left and skirts above Shinagag which is still used by shep- 
herds in the summer months, and marks the end of the 
Shinagag road as we know it today. At this point, the 
Shinagag road is very clearly defined and in good condition 
as it passes through a new fir plantation. At regular intervals 
along this stretch there are drainage channels and water 
holes and this is probably the reason why this stretch has 
survived so well. 

After crossing Allt na Coille, the road passes through 
a small settlement of the same name, Auldchoil (Wood 
Stream) where the footings of four buildings are to be 
found. Auldchoil appears on only one map, produced in 
1790, No rentals appear later than 1786 and the settlement 
probably became depopulated at that time. 

In a few steps, the road reaches Druim nan Aigeach 
(Ridge of Stallions), which in 1725 became one of Lude’s 
new towns. According to the Ordnance Survey, in this area 
and within a head dyke there are the remains of four farm- 
steads forming a settlement of thirteen buildings and 
several small enclosures. The remains are generally of turf- 
covered walls although one of the buildings is extant to 
eaves height. Riephoole (Shieling of the Pool) was formerly 
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a shieling and eventually was absorbed by the new town. 
As the town developed and grew it divided into Easter and 
Wester Druim nan Aigeach with rentals showing that 
Wester was the greater of the two, returning £60 Os Od 
rental in 1787. 


On July 24th 1767, a contract was drawn up by James 
Robertson of Lude which let to John Campbell two-thirds 
of towns and lands of Easter Druim nan Aigeach and to 
Duncan Campbell, the remaining third being the whole 
town and lands with houses, biggings, grassings, shielings, 
mosses, muirs, meadows, yards, parts, pendicles and per- 
tinents — for the space of eighteen years. The contract 
continued — 

“The said John and Duncan Campbells bind and oblige 
themselves to pay yearly the sum of forty pounds 
Scots of money rent, one day to cast peats or 6d a day, 
to shear in harvest or 6d, two hens or a shilling. Also 
they shall lead forty loads of peat to the House of 
Lude or pay 3/4d. Duncan Campbell is obliged to pay 
a wedder lamb yearly at Jame’s market at Bridge of 
Tilt or 3/- . . . And the said John and Duncan 
Campbell are obliged to pay the fox hunter’s wages 
and all other public burdens and to carry their whole 
grindable corns to the miln of Kindrochit . . . and 
also to perform carriages in their turn with the rest 
of the glen tenants when required.” 


The Shinagag road clings to the ridge above the new 
estate track and reaches Strondrum (Nose of the Ridge) 
where there are the remains of three dwellings, a kiln and 
a large roundel in good condition. 


After another mile the road crosses the ridge and passes 
through a gateway in an old turf-covered dyke to reach 
Riecharlotte (Charlotte’s Shieling), situated on the west 
bank of Allt na Leacainn Moire and at the eastern 
extremity of the Barony of Lude. This settlement probably 
gets its name from Charlotte Lady Lude who was living 
in the middle part of the eighteenth century. Riecharlotte 
was a large settlement consisting of at least ten buildings 
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and kilns. In 1787 the rental was £40 Os Od excluding 
services and casualties. 

The presence of a gravestone nearby relates to the coffin- 
party approaching the settlement from Glen Brerachan 
when a violent snow storm caused the bearers to scatter 
for safety and as it was six weeks before they could return 
to safeguard the dead, they felt he should remain where 
he had rested for so long, and not be disturbed further. 
The gravestone is to be found about 100 yards east of the 
end of the new estate road, and is a conspicuous landmark 
in this area. 

All this time, the Shinagag road has been in the parish 
of Blair, formerly Kirkton of Lude parish but at Allt 
na Leacainn Moire it crosses the boundary and enters the 
parish of Moulin. It crosses the river by the ford called 
Ath nam Breac (Trout Ford). The Shinagag Pasture lies 
to the north of the ford and here the Barony of Lude 
meets the lands of Atholl, and the boundary at this point 
is marked by a series of eight large boulders, each one 
marked from ALI to AL8. The location of these stones 
is clearly shown on Stobie’s “Plan of Blair” of 1780, 
although the boundary details appear in a Charter Room 
document of 1863 covering an agreement between the 
Duke of Atholl and Mr James Patrick McInroy of Lude. 
“From a stone or large boulder on Craiglachanach marked 
ALI in a straight line running south-west to a point in the 
Water of Brerachan where a stone marked AL2 has been 
set up at my sight on the left bank of said Waters from 
thence up the said water of Brerachan to the north side of 
Stronadruim to a large stone at the waterside marked AL3 
from thence in a straight line one hundred and fifty-seven 
yards west north west to a stone at the foot of Druimina- 
gach marked AL4 from thence in a straight line seven 
hundred and seven yards north by east past a stone marked 
ALS to a stone in a hollow at the foot of Knockvalon 
marked AL6 from thence in a straight line five hundred 
and seventy yards north-east to a rock marked on top 
thereof AL7 from thence in a straight line five hundred and 
fifty yards north by east to a rock marked AL8 and from 
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thence in a straight line north north west to the top of 
Knockbreakmore.”’ 

Atholl was not the only person with whom Lude had 
disputes because in 1749 a march dispute arose between 
Charlotte Lady Lude and her son James Robertson, with 
Thomas McKenzie of Reinakyllich and John McKenzie of 
nearby Rieniand. A problem had arisen concerning the 
exact location of the ford at Ath nam Breac, Lady Char- 
lotte contending that that part of the water of Brerachan 
at the east end of the dyke to be its true location while 
the McKenzie brothers maintained that it was a little 
further north, where the rivulet called Polloch Inchnadan 
entered the main stream. The matter was settled amicably 
when the distance between the “two fords’? was measured 
and a stake was fixed two-thirds of the way from the 
north ford and one-third from the south ford. All to the 
north would belong to Lude, all to the south to the 
McKenzie brothers and they further agreed to erect a 
ditch and dyke along the line of new march and both 
parties would share the cost equally. 

The dispute erupted again in July 1778 when Mr Patrick 
Murray, for Lude, said that the McKenzie brothers had 
intruded and encroached upon Lude’s property north of 
the line by erecting and building shiel houses there. There- 
fore he, the said Mr Patrick: “did make willfull and lawful 
interruption by pulling down some of the divots of the said 
shiel houses,” and protested they should immediately desist 
from and discontinue the said intrusion. 

Once across the Brerachan water, the road climbs the 
long ridge of Crungie Dubh and is easily discernable as it 
winds its way between patches of old heather and large 
boulders. It passes through a gateway in an old metal 
fence and continues to climb till it reaches the summit 
of the ridge at a height of over 1,500 feet — the highest 
point of the road. After dipping to cross the Balgholan 
Burn, the steep descent to Glen Brerachan begins. The 
road at this point is very clear and in many instances has 
been carved out of the hillside. Adequate drainage facilities 
have ensured the survival of this part of the road. As the 
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road swings round to the left to follow the glen, Belyolan 
(Fork Town), named after the crag above, comes into 
view, with the Pitlochry - Kirkmichael road across the glen, 
on the other side. 

Dalnacarn (Haugh of the Cairns) lies across the water, 
and it was here in the field in front of the farmstead that 
the Angus Barons overtook the Highlanders in 1389. This 
was the scene of one of the fiercest clan conflicts ever 
fought, when the Highlanders, armed only with targe and 
claymore, met and routed the Scottish army which was 
mounted and armed with lance and fully clad in armour. 
The Highlanders were led by the Clan Donnachaidh Chief’s 
sons and also by Duncan Stewart, son of the Wolf of 
Badenoch. The Scots army was lead by Sir David Lindsay 
of Glen Esk, the most renowned warrior of the time. 
Although inferior in numbers, Lindsay trusted to his 
armour and horse to make up the deficit, but was instantly 
and hopelessly overwhelmed by the ferocious Highlanders. 

In 1890, the Dalnagarn tenant, Mr Donald Stewart, said 
that when ploughing a few years earlier, one of his sons 
found an ancient stone grave in the field beside the farm. 
Apparently there were two flat stones lying on the top, 
about two feet from the surface. He also came across 
several other flat stones nearby and these are likely to 
be the graves of the fallen. The settlement obviously gets 
its name from the many cairns raised over the dead after 
the battle. 

The road to Strathardle, still clearly visible in the hill- 
side, descends to the farm at Stronhavie, the end of our 
road, and located above the old bridge which used to carry 
the Pitlochry-Kirkmichael road over the Brerachan water. 
Early in the nineteenth century a number of silver coins 
were found on the farm, supposedly hidden there before 
the battle of Dalnacarn. The 1845 Statistical Account states 
that nearly two dozen coins, of which two or three were 
of Alexander and the rest of Edward II, were discovered. 

Before I finish the Shinagag road, I should once again 
like to allude to the Lude rentals, especially the casualties 
and services which were often demanded in addition to 
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normal rentals, These could be paid in cash, and the con- 
version was often at the discretion of the tenants. Tacks 
for the 1760s indicate that the following rates applied then: 


One day of a man to cast peats, or 6d a day. 

One day of a man to shear in harvest, or 6d a day. 
(By 1821 this had doubled to 1/- a day). 

Two hens, or 1/-. (This too had doubled by 1821). 

To lead forty loads of peats to the House of Lude. 
Cost 3/4 (that’s Id a load). 

A stone of cheese and a pint of butter, or 2/6d. 

One day to pull lint, or 2d a day. 

Mucking, filling and harrowing, or 1/1d. 

Three lippies of oats or 6d. 

Eight sheaves of corn or 14d. 

Wedders at 5/- each. 


The economist will probably say that payment of rent in 
cash and kind ensures a balanced and viable return in 
an area. It seems that this economy began to decline 
when tenants were given the opportunity to convert their 
casualties and services to a cash equivalent. 


Read to Ath nam Breac 


The next road, as I said earlier, does not have a name 
and crosses Allt Chluain and Allt Girnaig to join the 
Shinagag road at the ford at Ath nam Breac. 

This road is best seen in Roy’s Survey and it is worth- 
while pausing a moment to look at Scotland’s most famous 
map maker and the forerunner of the Ordnance Survey. 
Much of this information is taken from Volume I of 
“Early Maps of Scotland”, published by the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society in 1973. William Roy was born in 
1726 in Miltonhead, Lanark. He was the son of a factor 
which probably explains where his knowledge of surveying 
came from. After 1745 it was decided to survey the North 
Highlands of Scotland, a tract of land then little known 
and virtually inaccessible and the survey was put under 
the direction of General Watson, Quarter-Master General. 
Work started in the Fort Augustus area and was so good 
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that it was decided to extend it to cover the whole country. 
Six working parties completed the survey in 1754 and each 
Surveyor was supported by a non-commissioned officer and 
six soldiers, one of whom carried the theodolite and two 
measured with the chain. The courses of the rivers and 
many streams were followed and measured and all the roads 
and many lakes were surveyed. A scale of one inch to 
1,000 yards or 14 inches to the mile was used and this was 
large enough to provide remarkable detail. Red solid was 
used for buildings, brown for roads and the hills were 
indicated by shades of grey wash, strokes of darker colour 
pointing to steeper slopes. This almost three-dimensional 
style was created by Mr Paul Sandly who subsequently 
became a celebrated landscape gardener. 

Roy’s map clearly shows the road passing close to Lude 
House and just to the north of it, crossing Allt Chluain 
some distance above the valley, crossing Allt Girnaig 
opposite a settlement called Loinmarstaig and proceeding 
to Ath nam Breac. No reference is made on this map to 
the Shinagag road until it reaches Allt na Leacainn Mòire, 
where the two roads meet, 

To locate the settlements along the road, we shall use 
another Stobie map, his Plan of Blair in Atholl surveyed 
in 1780 and this highlights the settlements alongside Allt 
Chluain, of which there are several. 

My research into this road starts east of Lude House, 
as the road emerges from the plantation and enters the 
twelve merk land of Stragroy, as it was called in a 1735 
rental. A merk land was generally the land which gave 
full employment to one plough and a family in the arable 
parts of the country. The term comes from the Scots Merk, 
a silver coin worth 13/4 Scots. A merk land could be 
divided into a half merk land, a quarter merk land and a 
10s land (three-quarter merk land). By the thirteenth 
century the merk land was equivalent to sixteen bolls of 
oatmeal, four cows or twenty-six stone of cheese. The 
system which was introduced to Scotland in the twelfth 
century, was abandoned in the eighteenth century. 
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“The twelve merk land of Stragroy” consisted of the four 
merk lands of Levage More, Levage Beg and Dauchin- 
lialash. An 1806 petition states that the “lands of Leavish 
Beg and Leavish Moir and Dauchinlealas are commonly 
called Strathgroy’. It also observed that although in 
common use in the language they pass under the general 
name of Strathgroy, “yet this name nowhere occurs in 
titles”. From all the evidence it is apparent that the two 
Levages are now the farm at Strathgroy while Dauchin- 
lialash is the ruins of Upper Strathgroy. 

The two Levages were purchased by Alex. Robertson of 
Lude in 1613 and five years later he acquired the third part 
from the Earl of Atholl. Strathgroy was named as com- 
prehending these different tenements and Reinakyllich was 
set aside as their shieling. 

In 1635, the two Levages paid £26 Os Od Scots yearly to 
the minister and by the end of that century many tenants 
had their pasture in Camchorry, fourteen miles away. A 
few were more fortunate and used Rienacloich, one of 
the seven shielings which was considerably nearer. Many 
tenants cast their peats in Monagall and Pollock located 
near the Allt na Leacainn Moire. In 1774, William Robert- 
son and partner, tenants on Dauchinlialash saw their rent 
increase from £3 6s 8d, to £5 Os Od yet did not have to 
settle till the dykes, begun on the possession, were com- 
pleted. 

It is here at Upper Strathgroy, beside the old quarry, 
that it is easy to pick up the “‘Queen’s Road”. This road, 
of Pictish origin, is 12 - 16 feet wide and skilfully graded as 
it climbs the hill below the two knolls of Tom Reamhar and 
Tom Cruinn. It climbs quickly and crosses a small rivulet 
by means of a well-constructed ford. This road formed part 
of one of the two chariot roads which were known to start 
at the Pictish Palace, nearby. After crossing the Garry by 
the old ford near Aldclune the chariot road strikes west- 
ward and recrosses by the ford near the west entrance to 
Blair Castle. From there it returned by Kilmaveonaig and 
across Lude Park. The Queen’s road heads for the con- 
spicuous burial ground or barrow on the hill above, called 
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“Sithean”. This is circular, being 300 feet in circumference 
and thirty feet high. At one time it was surrounded by 
a circle of upright boulders, but these were removed about 
160 years ago to build a farmhouse. 

There is an interesting story about the Sithean which 
comes from the writings of General Robertson. Charles, 
son of John Donaldson, 4th Baron of Lude, lived at Clune 
and is reputed to have consulted the fairies on all matters 
relating to the country. When approached for advice on 
matters relating to injury, or theft, he would retire to the 
Sithean and pretend to consult the fairies. He never failed 
to help the injured party recover their lost property. 

The Pictish Palace lies directly below the Sithean and a 
few hundred yards north-west of Aldclune. 

It is to be found in a strip of wood which is so overgrown 
that photography is impossible. However, I am indebted 
to Hugh Mitchell’s “Pitlochry District” for an illustration 
of the palace as it was fifty years ago, and also for the 
information which follows: 

“The wood conceals probably the largest earthen fortifica- 
tion in Atholl, the site of a palace or hunting seat of the 
Picts. In the centre and occupying the highest crest of the 
ground is a plateau about seventy feet in diameter, having 
a double ditch or dry moat around it. From the south face 
of this plateau an earthen rampart extends for about 
150 yards on either side, terminating in a mound at each 
end, which represents all that remains of two small towers. 
The rampart is about thirty feet high and from fifteen feet 
to twenty feet broad. On the east it curves northwards 
and at one time formed a circle, which enclosed a camp 
containing half-an-acre of ground. On the north side, the 
rampart has been carted away to improve the farm road. 

“Along the south base of the rampart there is a levelled 
terrace nearly fifty yards wide and standing thirty feet above 
the field below, which is known as the field of galloping 
horses — presumably the scene of Pictish racing.” 

After the ‘Sithean’ the route taken by the road is obscure 
but at some point it joins the track from Aldclune to 
Monzie. 
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There are a number of settlements in the glen above 
Aldclune, and once again I shall refer to Stobie’s Plan of 
Blair, 1780, for their location. The settlements we shall be 
looking at are Balinald, Cnappaig, Balinloan and Markdow 
and another one, Croftviatich, which is not shown. 

Croftviatich (Herdsman’s Croft) is located on the east 
bank of Allt Chluain and a few hundred yards above the 
wood at Tom Choille. Very little remains of this settlement, 
but it is interesting to note the layout, with its roads, tracks, 
dwellings and enclosures situated on a fertile slope below 
Craig Eallaich. Its earliest reference is in 1671 when it was 
called “The Merk Land of Croft-Wick” with a rental of 
£16 13s 4d Scots. By 1822, the tenant, David Cathels was 
paying £28 Os Od a year, but as with all other tenants in the 
valley in that year, he had a considerable arrears of 
£84 8s 8d, making his total debt the sum of £112 8s 8d. 
Although he was able to pay back £36 Os Od that year, his 
overdraft was still over £76 Os Od. At that time he farmed 
mainly livestock, having twenty-three cattle, two horses 
and a filly. His impecunious state probably explains a brief 
note in the Atholl rent book for 1824 which ran as follows: 
“Has left the country and left the farm in the hands of 
John Stewart of Strathgroy.”” The Forbes family were 
living in the settlement in 1850, after which it became 
depopulated. 

The road continues to follow the west bank of the 
stream, and it is very clear where it has been carved out 
of the hillside and descends to cross Allt Chluain at a ford. 
But we are going to proceed up the valley, along the 
Monzie road and near the ford there was another settle- 
ment called Balinald (Burn Town). Balinald remained a 
small settlement and was often jointly owned with Cnap- 
paig, to be found further up the valley. In 1735, this one 
merk land had a rental of £8 Os Od Scots and the tenant, 
Alex. McLauchlan also paid services of five loads of peat, 
two poultry and two bolls of bear. Bear was barley and a 
boll was ten stone, or 140 pounds. In 1821, Widow Robert- 
son lived in the Balinald Pendicle and paid £2 10s Od rental. 
A pendicle was a small portion of land alloted by the 
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farmer to his cottagers, labourers and servants. Balinald 
was in ruins in 1860. 

Cnappaig (Place of Lumps) is a substantial settlement 
located higher up the ridge and east of the stream. Although 
it was a one merk land in 1671 it had expanded into a 
two merk land by 1742, when it had three tenants. Alex. 
McKenzie was the tenant in 1815, paying £45 Os Od rental. 
By 1822 he was hopelessly in debt and told the Atholl 
factor that “he has no money nor effects to dispose of at 
present, nor any victuals’. His farm was largely arable and 
his plantings in that year were — oats, nine acres; barley, 
three acres; pease, one acre; turnips, half-acre; potatoes, 
l4 acres; grass, 6% acres. In his assessment of tenants in 
the valley in 1824, the Atholl factor described McKenzie 
as: “A particularly worthless fellow, and litigious.” In 1861 
the tenant, Donald Gray, farmed thirty acres of land and 
employed an agricultural labourer and a herdsman, a boy 
of nine years old. 

Balinloan (Meadow Town) is situated further up the 
valley and by Allt Chluain. The remains are substantial 
and it is set in a large enclosure. One hundred and fifty 
years ago it was a farm of some importance, with two 
horses, two cows, two two-year-old pigs and thirty sheep. 
Crops were also sown and in 1822 the plantings were — 
oats, 22 acres; pease, half-acre; potatoes, one acre; barley, 
two acres; turnips, quarter-acre; grass for hay, 14 acres. 
The tenant was John Robertson who, in 1822, paid no 
rental. He was not residing on the farm and Mr McIntosh, 
who was acting for him, gave an assurance that he would 
make up the amount of his arrears. The Atholl factor’s 
assessment was: “A bad subject.” 

Markdow (Black Merk Land) is the last settlement in 
the valley and stands nearly 1,000 feet up. The remains 
are substantial and the settlement possessed two kilns, 
facing different directions, to catch the prevailing winds. 
In 1735, the tenant, John Brough, had a seven-year tack, 
which started in 1729, and paid £30 Os Od Scots rental, 
plus two poultry, five loads of peat and two bolls of bear. 
He also paid £1 13s 4d “for meadow as marked on the tail 
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of his tack”. In 1742 the rental included the meadow. John 
Shaw was the tenant from 1815 and in 1821 he paid 
£20 Os Od and as services, the cartage of a boll of coal. He 
also was in arrears in 1822 and was described by Mr 
Graham, the factor, as “not a good tenant”. Shaw stated 
he had no money at present and had no victuals or cattle 
to dispose of. He begged Mr Graham to withhold his name. 
The farm was well equipped with two kilns, two horses 
with ploughs and carts and harrows, three cows, two young 
pigs and about thirty wedders. By 1851, John Shaw was 
farming fifteen acres and had a wife and family of four 
aged from eight years to sixteen years. His cousin, Alex. 
Robertson also lived in Markdow and was employed as an 
agricultural labourer and on the day of the census, a 
visitor was staying with them, Mary Thompson, a dress- 
maker. 

According to Childe and Graham, writing in Volume 77 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, hut 
circles and early homesteads were observed in 1942 on 
the west side of Glen Clune, on the moorland between the 
cultivated lands above Strathgroy and below Loch Moraig. 
These consisted of round huts in groups combined with 
field enclosures, small oblong huts, long houses of large 
dimensions as well as great numbers of piles of stones 
apparently gathered from cultivated plots. 

We must now retrace our steps to the ford and pick up 
the road as it crosses Allt Chluain. At this point we leave 
the Parish of Blair and cross into the adjoining one, Moulin. 
As it climbs the gradual slope which forms the north side of 
Craig Eallaich, it is clearly visible. It is about ten feet in 
width and in parts has been graded and drained as it winds 
its way up the slope, avoiding streams and bogs. Once up 
on the ridge, the going is easier and a spectacular view is 
gained of Glen Girnaig and Shinagag. Across the glen we 
can see “Loinmarstaig? which in 1851 was farmed by 
Niel Stewart, with twenty-eight acres and three labourers in 
his employment. A little to the right there is Coppagach 
(Place of Dock Weed) where the tenant in 1851 was Duncan 
Stewart who farmed twenty-eight acres also. 
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Once again we will refer to Stobie’s map of north-east 
Perthshire, 1784, to locate more settlements on the road — 
Lyncondlich, Reinstrone, Riefichet, Reinakyllich and finally 
Druminadruch. 

Lyncondlich (Pool of the Place of Docks) is the highest 
settlement in the area and stands over 1,300 feet up on the 
west bank of Alit Girnaig. It appears in old documents as 
Conlach and in different forms in maps, i.e., Stobie (1783), 
Colach; Johnston (1854), Cloach — but they all relate to 
the same settlement, Lyncondlich. Peter Lamont was the 
tenant who in 1824 was described as “a good tenant”. 
Lying higher up, the farm was better adapted for grass than 
corn and in 1822 the plantings were — oats, eight acres; 
potatoes, one acre; barley, four acres; grass for hay, one 
acre; grass for pasture, two acres; fallow, one acre. There 
were also twenty sheep with lambs. At least twelve people 
were living here in 1851, one of them, Donald Lamont, 
being described as a cattle dealer. Lyncondlich was certainly 
populated until the middle of this century. 

As the road gently descends to Allt Girnaig, another 
settlement, Reinstrone (Shieling of the Point) is located 
high up on a ridge of Mealbeg Vraickich. Very little remains 
of the four houses this settlement had at one time. But 
according to a tack in the Robertson of Lude papers, 
the settlement was built in 1722. The tack tells us that, at 
Balintoul on 5th February 1722, an agreement was made 
between John Robertson of Lude and Donald Farquharson 
of Little Shinagag and Donald Fraser in Lyncondlich for: 
“A parcell of new ground called Rynastron bounded on 
the east and south by a new dyke lately built and the burn 
of Ryvyiker on the north and the rest of the ground to 
be made to the dykes of Breackoch on Lude’s own charges 
and likewise Lude is obliged to build two or three ordinary 
houses consisting in all of eight couples and all this to be 
possessed free by the said tenants for the space of three years 
from and after Whit Sunday next and at the expiring of 
the said three years Lude is to appoint four honest men 
to view the said land and make a rent.” 

In 1725 that rent was assessed at £30 Os Od Scots and in 
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1733 the two tenants, Donald Farquhar and John Campbell 
were paying services in additional to the rent of a quart 
of butter and cheese each, and one day’s harvesting. It was 
the same John Campbell who in the Lude Baron Court on 
February 20th 1735 complained that Alex. McChlachlin 
from Kenamore did refuse to pay him half a sheep which 
had been promised as the balance of Campbell’s son’s wages 
while working for him. McChlachlin confessed that he 
owed Campbell £3 18s 4d Scots as the remains of his son’s 
wages. Rents were still being paid in 1803 when the tenant 
Alex. Robertson paid £9 Os Od and services for Reinstrone. 

It is interesting to note that as the road passes through a 
dyke below Reinstrone, we leave Moulin Parish and re-enter 
Blair, for a short distance, until the ford at Allt Girnaig. 

Just before the road reaches Allt Girnaig, it crosses a 
small stream, Ald Riefichet. At this point the road has been 
well graded and is in excellent condition. The clapper bridge 
across the stream is 10 feet wide and well constructed of 
stone. 

Riefichet (Vicar’s Shieling) lies a few hundred yards to 
the north of the bridge, on a gentle, fertile slope. Which 
vicar this refers to, I do not know, but it was probably 
Kilmaveonaig as this was nearer and access from church 
to shieling would be easy, along this road. No trace of 
this settlement remains and I understand that it was com- 
pletely gutted to build a nearby dyke. Riefichet was another 
of Lude’s lands set aside for improvement in 1722, when 
the tenant, Donald Gow, paid no rent for three years, and 
then £30 Os Od Scots each year. In 1760, a complaint was 
made by the Lude tenants, who alleged that the nearby 
Atholl tenants — “had encroached on the common by 
labouring without the line where wind weather shears, by 
which they are limited by the contract of 1721.” 

In a few yards, the road reaches Allt Girnaig, across a 
short piece of level land and the way across is marked by a 
ford which appears in the six-inch Ordnance Survey map, 
second issue, of this area. In times of spate this ford 
probably becomes impassable and certainly it has given 
me problems when walking this way in the spring. It is easy 
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to pick up the road on the east side, as it makes a zig-zag 
to negotiate the steep banks. Again, this part of the road 
appears to have been well engineered to reduce the gradient 
up this steep slope and drainage is still good. 

Once up the bank, the road rises gently in a due east 
direction and heads for the next settlement, Druminadruch 
(Dew Ridge). This settlement appears on five maps between 
1783 and 1854 and there are probably others. They all 
show it as being a few hundred yards south of Reinakyllich, 
at a spot marked “Kennels” on the old six-inch Ordnance 
map. I have no more information, no rentals, no names of 
tenants. 

Reinakyllich (Shieling of Cock Grouse) lies just behind. 
As I have already said, in 1618 this was nominated as the 
shieling for the tenants which collectively were called 
Strathgroy, and therefore only four miles distant. In 1700 
it was still a shieling, as this declaration of September 28th 
shows. 

“I, Aeneus McPherson of Killihuntly do hereby acknow- 
ledge that I take tolerance from His Grace the Duke of 
Athole of a shealing in his Grace’s forest called Rinacallich 
and that I have the benefit thereof only in the summer 
time .. .” This is the same McPherson who shielled on 
the Caochan Lubh, high up on the Grampian Plateau, 
which was covered in the Minigaig Paper. Killihuntly is 
over the Grampians and the other side of the watershed 
near the Tromie bridge and would seem too far away for 
Reinakyllich to be an effective shieling. 

However, by 1735, Thomas Mackenzie had been given a 
life rent tack “of this town”, paying £66 13s 4d Scots plus 
six wedders. Also Beatrix Robertson and Elspeth Mac- 
kenzie were each given a tack of half the town for nineteen 
years after Thomas’ death. But Thomas had many years 
to go, and certainly nearly twenty years later, he was still 
paying rent. “This town” is described as Reinakyllich and 
Rieniand, which must have been a nearby farmstead. 

In 1738, Reinakyllich was sold by the Duke of Atholl 
and by 1751 Rieniand was contributing as much rent, John 
Mackenzie paying £29 Os Od Scots. 
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The road becomes indistinct in parts as it proceeds 
eastwards, following Allt Dubhag and making several wide 
detours to avoid crags and rocky outcrops. It passes an old 
shieling where the remains of six dwellings, very overgrown, 
can be seen. As it approaches Ath nam Breac, to join the 
Shinagag road, it follows an old fence and just before the 
ford it passes through an old gateway. In a few steps it is 
at the ford. 

In this paper I have tried not to be repetitive when 
discussing the rentals of the many settlements through 
which these roads pass. Consequently I have omitted much 
material which I have found in the Charter Room and the 
Robertson of Lude papers. Generally with these settle- 
ments, I am able to tell you when they became depopulated 
and in this paper it has been a real pleasure to be able to 
relate when a settlement commenced. This, of course, applies 
to Reinstrone which was designated for improvement in 1722 
and the tack showed that Lude was obliged to build two 
or three ordinary houses. The rental was for thirteen years 
after Whit 1723 of which the first three were free and 
thereafter £30 Os Od Scots a year. We have covered three 
other settlements in this paper with the same circumstances 
— rental of improvements for thirteen years with the first 
three free, from the same date, and although the tack is 
not available, I think it is safe to assume that Riefichet, 
Cairndeshal and Cairnbaddie all began at Whitsuntide 
1723, and the same could be said for Druim nam Aigeach 
which started in 1725. 

Glen Loch Road 

The Glen Loch road follows the new Shinagag road for 
a few miles before branching off to the north-east, to pass 
through the area known as the Seven Shielings. It is a 
distance of some twelve miles from the Old Bridge of Tilt 
to Daldhu in Gleann Fearnach, but we shall join the road 
near Loch Moraig. David Kennedy, speaking about the 
road in 1890 said there was a regular road from Inverness- 
shire which went through Glen Loch to the cattle market 
at Kirkmichael. Earlier that century, Alexander Robertson 
tells us that he took “the road? which passed through the 
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seven shielings, while John Stewart says in taking ‘‘the 
road” to Camchorry, he would pass through Glen Loch and 
could see six of the shielings. 

A couple of miles after Ruidh Moraig, the road passes 
a large area of pasture called Riechraggan Park. This was 
a large enclosure with dykes shaping it in the form of a 
rectangle. John McDonald of Ruidh Moraig was accused 
of having “‘at least twenty sheep, ten different times within 
the enclosure and also two horses at least ten times in the 
said enclosure”, in 1797. A long house, fifty-six feet in 
length is situated just outside the enclosure, at the north- 
west corner, and near Auld Corrie Gloe. The long house 
consisted of a byre and dwelling house under one roof and 
as here, of the two doors, which faced south-west, one 
would have been for humans and one for the animals. 
There was also a connecting door, through to a smaller 
room which was probably used as a storehouse. In 1671 
the settlement was described as the “Four Merk Land of 
Riechraggan”’ and paid a rental of £10 Os Od Scots. In 
1723 the five tenants at Easter Monzie end four at Wester 
Monzie had “liberty to use Riechraggan’”’. 

Riechraggan means ‘Stony Shieling’ and this is probably 
because it is situated over 1,500 feet up the southern slopes 
of Carn Liath, one of the five peaks of the Beinn a’ Ghlo 
mountain range which are all more than 3,000 feet. Accord- 
ing to the Statistical Account for Blair Atholl in 1792, on 
the south side there is a remarkable cave. It is narrow at 
the mouth then turns very wide, then narrow again and 
“descends deeper than ever any person has the courage to 
venture. The sound of water is heard at all times”. Scrope 
in his “Art of Deer Stalking”, tells us that in 1804 Duncan 
Robertson had a narrow escape from an avalanche in these 
mountains. Fortunately he saw the mass of snow moving 
towards him and threw himself under a nearby boulder. 
The snow passed over him, leaving him unharmed, but his 
dog was killed. 

The Beinn a’Ghlo mountains are famous for their witch. 
She is represented as being of a very mischievous and 
sometimes malevolent disposition, driving cattle into bogs 
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where they perished and riding the forest horses by night, 
till covered with mire and sweat, they dropped from sheer 
exhaustion. She had the power of taking the shape of an 
eagle, or a raven or a hind, or indeed any animal which 
may suit her purpose. It is said she could also destroy 
bridges. 

And if anyone hears and dares betray 

my secret ere St Andrew’s Day, 

Pll drink his blood and crack each bone, 

and turn the strings of his heart to stone. 


There are several maps in the Charter Room which 
feature the Glen Loch road, but only one which describes 
it. This is the Ordnance Survey map which was produced 
in 1890 in connection with the disputed right of way over 
the Crom-Alltan Pass and in this map, it is described as 
“Public Road from Blair Athole to Glen Fernate and 
Kirkmichael”. As the Shinagag road turns south-east for 
the settlement of that name, a road forks to the left, across 
heather and peat, and this is the Glen Loch road which 
was the main way to the seven shielings from the west. 
Locally this section is known as the Peat Road. I have 
already said that the Charter Room contains several maps 
and plans of this area which have enabled me to track 
down and locate all seven of the shielings, plus many other 
settlements and features in this desolate area, and the most 
important of those maps is the “Draught of the Barony 
and Lands of Lude as presently possessed to the south and 
east of the Water of Tilt”, which was produced in June 
1790. This shows the various stages of the dispute as it 
developed over the centuries, with boundary agreements 
and disagreements added in different colours. Another plan 
was produced in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and although clearer it lacks the details of the other. It is 
titled “Sketch of the Shealings belonging to Lude with a 
view of the adjacent grounds”. 

The best map for showing the locations of the seven 
shielings is Stobie’s Plan of Blair, 1780, as this marks them 
with some clarity, and I shall be using this extensively in 
this part of the paper. 
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The names of the seven shielings are — Craggangorm, 
Aldnaherry, Rienacloich, Rienahelrig, Ruidh Chuilein, 
Ruidh na Diollaide, Ruidh Sròn nan Dias. 

The origin of the seven shielings dispute goes back several 
centuries, but the basic problem which gave rise to the 
litigation in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was that whereas Lude owned the grazing rights, 
Atholl had the superiority to the land in question. By a 
charter of 1679, it was made clear that John, Marquis of 
Atholl, was immediate superior of these lands, but Atholl 
granted to John Robertson the rights to fowling, hunting 
and fishing both below ground and above ground, belonging 
to the aforesaid lands with their appurtenances or to belong 
to them in the future in any way by cultivating them. 
“Robertson is to hold the lands freely, immunely, entirely 
and wholly without hindrance.” For this, Robertson was to 
pay Atholl, as superior of the land, £60 13s 4d Scots, 
annually. Furthermore, Lude was liable to appear in person 
once a year in the Atholl Court in ‘‘Loggyrait Blaire” and 
all the tenants were liable to answer on account of their 
farms, Additionally, Lude, at Atholl’s expense, had to 
attend a hunt annually, and if this was not possible, then 
Lude should send a gentleman with two dogs (in English, 
the gentleman with the leash of greyhounds). 

But all this changed when Alexander Robertson of 
Carnoustie, Lude’s brother, took part in the 1715 uprising 
and was captured and imprisoned in Blair Castle. At that 
time the office of Sheriff of Perthshire was held by the 
Atholl family. Application to free Carnoustie was fruitless 
as Atholl insisted on payment of a fine of £10,000 Scots. 
Unable to meet this, and to save his brother’s life, Lude 
eventually agreed to new rights and conditions imposed by 
Atholl on the seven shielings land, which meant that Lude 
would only have a bare servitude of pasturage for three 
months each year. These conditions which were drawn up 
on 5th December 1716, were as follows: 


1. Although formerly the boundary was along the tops of 
the mountains on each side, a new line would be drawn 
about the middle face of the mountains. 
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Lude’s tenants must observe the normal times of going 
to and leaving their shielings which Atholl said was 
lst May to Ist August. 


Lude’s tenants were restricted from keeping a dog on 


the shielings. 

The shielings were for pasture only and nothing else. 
They were restricted from tilling and labouring. 

Lude must pay two wedders for each of the seven 
shielings. 

Whenever Atholl intended to hunt over the land, Lude’s 
tenants must remove themselves and their animals at 
least eight days beforehand. 

Atholl had the sole right to fishing on the lochs and 
fowling. 

The Duke’s foresters should impound any beasts found 
pasturing outside the boundary. 


The Atholl foresters and stalkers were given their in- 


structions by “Ane High and Mighty, John Duke of Atholl” 
and these, in 1706, were as follows: 


They shall not kill deer nor roe without a special 
warrant. 

If they see any person killing deer, roe or wild fowl 
they shall report him immediately. 

They shall allow no-one to shoot or hang butts and 
will remove their gun. 

They will keep the marches and permit no-one to 
pasture or encroach on them. Any biggings or shiels 
shall be thrown down. 

They will permit no lowland oxen to pasture or feed 
in any part of the forest. 

They will permit no stranger’s horses or mares to 
pasture. 

They will frequently travel throughout the country at 
all times of year. 

They will discharge all their duties faithfully and 
without fear or favour. 
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It was not until 1758 that Lude disputed the 1716 agree- 
ment. Lude maintained that since time immemorial, it 
had been the practice for yeld and unherded cattle to be 
taken up to the shielings in the spring, as soon as the 
weather permitted, as soon as the bear seed was over and 
the families would remain until the approach of harvest. 
Although they would then bring down their milk cows, they 
left their yeld cattle in the shielings till the weather became 
too severe for them. As far as the absence of dogs was 
concerned, it was hardly practicable to herd or keep sheep 
or cattle without some kind of dog. Lude further main- 
tained that he had continued to dig candle fir, cast and 
win peats, pull and lead away heather, as was the normal 
practice in the country. As to the payment of wedders, the 
tenants had offered Atholl the choice of their flocks and 
this had sometimes been refused, a sum of money in lieu 
being insisted upon. Lude maintained that the wedders 
offered should be accepted as shown in the agreement. 

As the spring 1758 was favourable, everyone went up to 
the shielings early, and Lude’s tenants were dismayed to 
learn that the Duke’s foresters had seized several of their 
horses. Lude maintained that this was “plainly unwarrant- 
able and would be equally so if the same thing happened 
after Ist August”. If such encroachments continued, he 
felt the remedy would be to apply to the courts for an 
interdict. Lude was particularly incensed about the hunting 
restriction whereby his tenants had to leave the shielings 
up to eight days beforehand. He maintained that this 
referred to a situation where the Duke, with hundreds of 
men went to the hills and drove the deer to a central point, 
when dogs were unleashed. This had not happened for 
forty years and that part of the contract had therefore 
lapsed. He maintained that this made even the servitude 
of pasturage very precarious. 

The area containing the seven shielings lies in two glens, 
Glen Loch and Allt Coire Lagain. 

In 1759, both parties agreed to submit the dispute to 
arbitration, Atholl appointing Mr Swinton, Sheriff of the 
county, and Mr Luckhurst, advocate acting for Lude. 
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According to General Robertson, the submission was pre- 
pared in the same year but Atholl could produce no 
evidence to support his claims. After many delays, Atholl 
insisted that a Mr McKenzie be appointed sole arbiter, or 
the whole matter would be raised in the House of Lords. 
Lude, dreading the uncertain consequences of an expensive 
lawsuit, agreed and a new submission was prepared in 1760, 
giving sole powers to Mr McKenzie. 

On 10th June 1761, Lude drew up a new boundary for 
the seven shielings area, as follows: 

“Beginning of ye west side at ye shealing of Aldvralich, 
which is well in the feiw of Beniben, from thence east 
above Corrychlorich, that is about two-thirds up the hill 
at that place to the source of the burn of Aldnabenbagg 
which lies a little above and by the back of the Binebegg, 
from thence to the source of the burn of Corrychrawval- 
lagan. From thence thro the feiw of Argitvian by a white 
stone which is a little above a foot road to the middle of 
Corrylaggan and from thence in a direct line thro Corry- 
nacrostrachan to the lower end of Corrycasshaglach, thence 
to Corrynamira, from thence over the burn of Lochan as 
it comes out of Loch Loch, thence up the burn that runs 
into the far or west end of the loch to the top of Craguloch, 
thence along the head of Corryloanasban to the top of 
Craigloggagoch and. . . the ridge of that hill the length 
of Cragancovan, and thence straight down and over the 
burn at the mouth of Aldnaban in Binavurish, from thence 
up that burn to the middle of Corrynamadden and from 
thence thro the feiw of Binavurich above Lochalister to 
Eskimloan, from thence above Slacknabillan to the foot of 
Mihllowerlochvallagan, from thence to Carnbadachro, from 
thence to the south-west end of Lochvalagan from thence 
to the top of the north or north-most of the two hills called 
Cragnagawn so as to comprehend Corrybuy from thence 
down to Ahanabrock from thence up the water to Brer- 
achan to the north side of Stronadum, from thence in a 
line round the hill to the top of a know called Spirats of 
Drumnagach, from thence to Knockvatoan and along the 
top thereof in a line to Tomnacoins, from thence to the 
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top of Knochbiochmore, from thence to the top of Then- 
achinaroch and from thence to Aldnabin Begg where it 
falls into the Burn of Aldgirnaig.”’ 

The Decreet of 1761 produced a result far otherwise 
than was expected. This litigation restricted Lude to a 
servitude of grazing during the summer months only and 
he still had to remove his tenants at times of hunting. 
Other points in the Decreet, not included in the 1716 
Contract were that if the shieling times were extended, a 
financial penalty should be imposed and the payment of 
fourteen wedders should be converted to an annual sum. 
Any animals found in the shieling pasture outside accepted 
times would be seized and impounded and Lude tenants 
had no right to cast peats or dig fir. Only bothies or huts 
could be built on the shielings, as the building of better 
houses would bring more people to the area thus damaging 
the forest and its game. 

This document is particularly interesting in its description 
of the bothies on the shielings and it says these were built 
with feal (turf) and normally lasted for one season only. 
After considerable repairs had been carried out, they might 
last another season. 

As General Robertson observed in his writings: “These 
and other unacceptable clauses must render this sentence 
far from being a final one and it appears to be rather the 
groundwork of future discontent and litigation. Lude has 
observed it in the strictest sense of this time and having 
most successfully to a day, the time of going and returning 
with his flocks, and his family refraining from shooting or 
fishing according to the Decreet. But this moderation seems 
to have had little effect on the conduct of the Duke of 
Atholl, one of whose factors, Stobie, with about thirty men, 
came in 1790 under pretence of clearing the March between 
the Decreet of 1761 and the Contract of 1716 and erected 
cairns in such a manner and far without the bounds usually 
possessed as would have rendered what remains of much 
less value. This year the Duke has given an instruction to 
put into practice the clause of hunting.” 

Lude received a letter of 9th September 1791 informing 
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him that Atholl planned to hunt on the grounds of the 
seven shielings on the 22nd September, and asking him to 
order the grounds to be cleared of his tenants’ cattle and 
sheep. This request was complied with. 

In September 1801, Atholl planned a massive deer hunt 
over the same area and invitations to a ‘Grand Hunt’ were 
dispatched. As Atholl’s kennels did not have sufficient 
hounds, nearby friends were asked to contribute theirs. A 
proclamation was read at the church door in Blair the 
previous Sunday asking tenants to be at Blair for the hunt, 
and several hundred men turned up. A number of ropes 
were provided and the men were instructed to form a line 
which extended for several miles, then form a semi-circle 
and advance towards Lude’s pasture, driving the deer before 
them. The Duke and his numerous guests waited on the 
seven shielings but not a single deer was produced for them. 

At the start of this paper I mentioned that the Barony of 
Lude came up for sale in 1820 and that the particulars 
stated that it contained about 11,591 acres of pasture. 
This pasture included 5,800 acres of shieling or summer 
pasture, the property of the Duke of Atholl, but which the 
proprietor of Lude had the sole right by servitude to use 
for pasturage. 

“The proprietor of Lude and his tenants have the sole 
and exclusive right and servitude of summer-shealling and 
pasturage on certain lands and sheallings of which the 
Duke of Atholl is proprietor. The right commences on 
Ist May and terminates on Ist September as to milch cows, 
and on Ist November as to all other bestial belonging to 
Lude or his tenants. By the nature of the servitude, the 
Duke is prevented from interfering in it by pasturing of 
any bestial of his own, or giving any other person the right 
to pasture, and the only interest reserved to him during 
this period, is a right to hunt once a season, but only for 
eight days, and not sooner than Ist September during which 
eight days, and eight days preceeding, the bestial are to 
be removed on proper premonition.” 

I believe that this was the final result of the centuries of 
litigation over the seven shielings. 
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I have deliberately dwelt some time on the background 
to the seven shielings dispute because woven into the 
lawyers’ petitions and contracts there is much about the 
way of life and the customs of the people who worked 
there. 


Only a mile after the Glen Loch road branches off the 
Shinagag road, it descends the banks of Allt Coire Lagain. 
A sketch of the seven shielings by K. McKenzie in 1802 
marks a ‘Foord’ where the road crosses the stream and 
nearby on his sketch he has shown ‘‘Lude’s peat bothy”. 
Presumabiy this explains the local name for this section 
of the road. Unfortunately I can find no trace of this 
bothy. Although the Glen Loch road takes a northerly 
sweep at this point, following the glen, McKenzie shows a 
“Road past Loch Maligan to Glengirnick’? and a short 
distance along this, we come to the first of the seven 
shielings, Aldnaherry (Shieling of Broken Ground). This 
shieling stands in a large area of cleared ground and con- 
sisted of thirteen dwellings and a kiln. Lower down the 
slope, are the remains of six shieling bothies, which being 
oval are probably the original settlement. John Robertson, 
called to testify in the muir burning case in 1809 said that 
because of the nature of the soil, there was more green 
pasture on Aldnaherry than any other, and that more 
heather was burnt there than any other. Apparently, the 
soil did not allow the heather to grow again so quickly 
after burning. At the same time, Alexander Robertson, 
when he lived in Rienstrone, shielled here, a distance of 
only three miles. A track is clearly visible from Shinagag, 
and this is the route the Strathgroy tenants and those in 
Allt Chluain would have taken when going to their shielings 
in this area and also to Camchorry shieling. Aldnaherry 
lies on the west bank of Allt Loch Valigan and this stream 
gets its name from the loch at its source, some 2,000 feet 
up. Loch Valigan means “Loch of Small Outlet” and this 
is indeed true of the loch’s outlet, which is very small for 
a loch of this size. The road past Loch Valigan, marked 
on McKenzie’s sketch, also passes another of the seven 
shielings, to be found a mile south of the loch. 
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If you proceed up Allt na Leacann Moire from the ford 
at Ath nam Breac, a rocky knoll commands attention and 
as you approach it, appears to dominate the surrounding 
countryside. Craggangorm (Little Green Rock) is situated 
near the top of the knoll, on a rocky plateau, where the 
overgrown remains of footings of five buildings can be 
found. Craggangorm is the highest of the seven shielings 
standing 1,750 feet above sea level. In a Tollerance dated 
27th April 1680, John Stewart, tenant, paid two salmon 
worth twenty shillings Scots, to Catherine Campbell, Lady 
Lude, to pasture his cattle here for one year. Because of 
its situation, Craggangorm was probably the first of the 
seven shielings to become depopulated. 


The Glen Loch road is well defined in the heather as it 
climbs up the west bank of Allt Coire Lagain and below 
the rocky outcrops of Sròn na h-Innerach. It passed through 
Reinacloich (Shieling of the Stone) which is the third of 
the seven. This shieling lies opposite Beinn Bheag and near 
the confluence with Allt na Beinne Bige which was the 
subject of another march dispute because in 1769, the Duke 
of Atholl, his factor Mr Stewart and Mr Robertson of Lude 
walked round Beinn Bheag to see if they could discover 
which was the correct march between the two properties. 
The matter was amicably resolved. In 1809, Elizabeth 
Robertson of Aldandulish, aged forty-eight, said she was 
employed in herding as soon as she was old enough, and 
shielled here. She said that in going to the shieling she 
sometimes passed through Aldnaherry and sometimes took 
a road close by (Glen Loch Road). Alexander Fraser, a 
farmer in Leekscriadan also shielled here and he said he 
had seen tenants burn small bits of heather in the shieling, 
to set turfs for thatching their bothies. 


Reinahelrig (Shieling of Deer Enclosure) is the fourth of 
the seven shielings and is located at the head of the glen and 
just below the watershed. In a large area of cleared ground 
there are the remains of twenty-four dwellings on both 
banks of Allt Coire Lagain. The rectangular dwellings 
often have internal divisions and are more substantial while 
the circular and oval bothies are generally visible as turf- 
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covered walls and these are probably the original settle- 
ment, Alex. Robertson of Aldandulish shielled here every 
year and he said that on the first night, it was the practice 
to burn a little heather to scare away a fox which inhabited 
a crag above the shieling. If the weather was dry, he often 
went there in March although the tenants did not come up 
with their cattle till May. 


At the watershed are the remains of three very over- 
grown bothies and I believe these are called McKenzie’s 
bothies. 


I have alluded several times to the muir burning case and 
although it was established practice to burn a little heather 
every year at the start of the shieling season, it came to a 
head in 1806 when the whole of the heath was set on fire, 
upwards of 4,000 acres. There were some who said that 
Lude had urged his tenants to do this deliberately, to drive 
the deer off the seven shielings once and for all and put an 
end to the Duke’s hunting parties. 


There were a number of advantages to muir burning. In 
an average year, two to three acres were burnt but this 
increased to six to seven acres in a dry year. Always it was 
the longest heather and it was not worth burning again 
for six to seven years, though some tenants left it for a 
period of ten years. Roots or stumps were not burnt and 
used the following year for fuel and the value of the 
pasture was much improved, some saying by two-thirds. 


The road descends Meall na h-Elrig gradually to reach 
Glen Loch, where the remaining three of the seven shielings 
are located. 

At the end of the eighteenth century there were nearly 
sixty tenants and their families shieling in Glen Loch in 
the summer. It must have been a busy, active place in 
those days with the glen echoing to the laughter of children 
and the bleating of hundreds of sheep. Only the sheep 
remain now. 

Reareoch, a small settlement is astride the track and a 
few hundred yards west of Ruidh Chuilein. It was to 
Reareoch that Robert Robertson of Middletown would go 
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in about 1800 in the month of April and took home to his 
shieling bothy some stalks of the burnt heather for firing. 

Ruidh Chuilein (Holly Shieling) is the fifth of the seven 
and is sometimes called Toaline (Place of Holes), Many 
remains of footings of buildings are visible round a wooden 
hut marked Bothan on the six-inch map. In the sixteenth 
century, the tenancy of Glen Loch was split because the 
writings of General Robertson tell us that “John Robertson 
of Inchmagrenoch is to have Riehoulin for his part of Glen 
Loch and Alexander the west side.” Many tenants shielled 
in Ruidh Chuilein including Charles Conacher, whose wife 
and family tended the cattle. He himself resided in Monzie 
but was going backwards and forwards to the shieling. 
Other tenants using this shieling came from Kilandross, 
Black Park, Strathgroy, Croft Crombie, Tirinie and Middle- 
town. 

David Stewart of Strathgroy passed along the Glen Loch 
road twenty times a month during the summer period, to 
his shieling in Camchorry and said that after burning, the 
stalks of the heather were pulled at a place called Esk 
Charasg, between Ruidh Chuilein and Ruidh Sron nan Dias 
(Shieling of the Point of the Blade) and the sixth shieling 
of the seven. As its name implies, it stands high up on a 
promontory east of the glen, and all that remains is a 
solitary bothy and the footings of several dwellings with 
two enclosures. Elizabeth Ferguson of Tomb of Lude went 
to the shieling every year for twenty years with her husband 
and recollected that they used peat and turf as fuel. The 
shieling must have had special characteristics as Lady 
Lude’s cattle were taken here every year to pasture, by 
John Robertson, in the sixteenth century. 


A large pasture lies across the glen and this is the seventh 
shieling, Ruidh na Diollaide (Shieling of the Saddle), and 
the furthest north. The remains of many shieling bothies 
can be seen at the watershed and according to the Ordnance 
Survey, there were forty circular, oval or rectangular 
bothies. In 1760, Atholl and Lude perambulated the seven 
shielings and, as the memo states: “We sat down at Auldna- 
herry opposite to the Burn of Auldnabienbeg betwixt which 
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two burns lies the little hill called Bienbeg. We sat down 
and dined at Leadnadialt in sight of Strondias.” John 
Robertson of Middlebridge, first a herd with his father 
who shielled here said that because it was high up, the snow 
often lay for a long time and sometimes well into May, 
when the shieling season had already started. 

The famous saddle stone is near the shieling and a strange 
tradition existed that if any lady who was not blessed with 
children, made a pilgrimage to Glen Loch and sat on the 
stone, she would in due course become the happy mother 
of a large family. Apparently people from all over Scotland 
visited the stone till well into the nineteenth century. 

There is, however, a more sinister tradition relating to 
this shieling and it concerns ‘Big Cumming’. Ewan Mac- 
kintosh of Tirinie (or Pitiful Ewan as he was known by 
the Cummings), surprised the Cummings at a marraige 
festival near Blair Castle, in revenge for the slaughter of 
his family twenty years before. The Cummings fled up 
Glen Tilt, turned off at the Lochain Burn, and made for 
Loch Loch. But Ewan and his accomplice, Croit a’ Bhoin- 
eide crossed the Beinn a’ Ghlo mountains by the Crom- 
Alltan Pass and met and slew Big Cumming here. The 
Mackintoshs raised a little cairn at the north end of Loch 
Loch, called Carn a’ Chuimaneich or Cumming’s Cairn, to 
commemorate this. We shall be discussing this cairn in a 
few minutes. 

As I have already said, Mary Queen of Scots visited 
Atholl in 1564 to attend a great hunt in Glen Loch and an 
account of this was given by William Barclay, one of Her 
Majesty’s party: 

“Two thousand Highlanders were employed to drive deer 
to the hunting ground, from the hills of Atholl, Badenoch, 
Mar and Murray and in less than two months they had 
collected 2,000 red deer, besides roes and fallow deer. The 
royal party were in Glen Loch, where they had encamped 
on the shore of Loch Loch, when all the deer were brought 
to them. The Queen ordered one of the dogs to be let loose 
upon a wolf and the leading stag, being frightened, took 
flight and the 2,000 deer followed right where the main- 
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body of the Highlanders were. All they could do was throw 
themselves flat on the ground and two or three were killed 
and several wounded.” 


Tom na Ban Righ (Queen’s Hillock), where the Queen 
followed the hunt, is on the face of the hill on the east 
side of the loch. Apparently the road from Blair to Glen 
Loch, round the southern slopes of Beinn a’Ghlo is known 
as Rathad na Ban Righ (The Queen’s Road). I am not 
sure about this and feel it may be confused with the Pictish 
Queen’s road at the Sithean, above Aldclune. 


Loch Loch is a beautiful loch in the shape of a fiddle. 
At one point the two sides almost meet and it is possible 
to cross here. It gets its name because there appears to be 
more than one loch. 


Cumming’s cairn is located on the east side of the loch, and 
a few hundred yards from its northern end. It is a small 
insignificant cairn measuring about six feet in diameter and 
only eighteen inches in height. The other tradition I have 
about the cairn conflicts with the story of the fate met by 
Big Cumming at the shieling of the saddle. It appears that 
Cumming was fleeing along the east side of the loch, and 
paused here to rest a while on a large stone. Ewan was on 
the other side of the loch, and as Big Cumming raised his 
hand to wipe away the sweat on his brow, Ewan shot him 
with bow and arrow and pinned that hand to his forehead. 


At the northern end of Loch Loch, we leave the area of 
the seven shielings and come to two more shielings which 
were the subject of lengthy and sometimes violent disputes 
between Atholl and Lude. These shielings are Aldanderg 
(Little Red Burn) and Ruidh na Cùile (Windy Shieling) and 
both lie outside the March of the Contract of 1716. 


The shieling of Aldanderg is located on the west side 
of An Lochain burn and astride the stream of the same 
name. It is on raised ground and very little remains of the 
three dwellings which formed the settlement. Ruidh na 
Cùile, however, is well documented and on a ridge on the 
other side of An Lochain, there are twenty-three oval or 
circular shielings varying from six feet six inches in diameter 
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to rectangular dwellings twenty-five feet long and eight feet 
wide. 

The lands of these shielings formed the upper part of 
Glen Loch and extended to the ford at Aldchronicht on the 
Tilt. They formed the boundary between Lude’s forest of 
Beinn a’Ghlo and that of Benechromby, formerly the King’s 
Forest and by the seventeenth century, belonging to Atholl. 
In 1673, Atholl contended they were part of his forest and 
the pasturing of cattle there prevented the passage of deer 
between his forests. At the Court of the Regality of Atholl, 
held at Blair Castle on 7th July 1687, Lude produced a 
number of witnesses to prove his right to the shielings and 
that they formed part of Glen Loch. John Robertson elder 
of Easter Straloch, aged seventy, knew that the lands of 
Lude had included the shieling of Ruidh na Cuile for the 
past fifty years, without any interruption, until the past 
three years. Donald Robertson of Calvine said that thirty- 
four years ago he and his tutor had stopped at the shieling 
and drank milk and that it was in Lude’s possession then. 
Robert Gray of Lyncondlich, aged eighty-six years, knew 
it to be part of the lands of Lude and said that at one time 
there were twelve men working there and that he was one 
of them. 

In previous litigation in 1679, the Marquis had lost his 
claim to the shielings so, under cover of keeping the 
country quiet, he formed an armed force called ‘the Watch” 
and the keeping of the forest was committed to their care. 
On 3rd July 1680, the captain of the watch and those under 
him invaded the shieling and erected a small house on it. 
This was removed by Lude who “‘did make civil interruption 
by casting down of certain divots and timbers of the said 
bothie.” In June 1687 “the Watch” privately rebuilt the 
bothy which was promptly demolished again by Lude. 


At a deposition of eight foresters in Blair Castle in 1697, 
Neill Stewart admitted that in 1680 he threw down the 
shieling which was not rebuilt until May 1696, when Patrick 
McGlashan of Blair, threw in down again by order of the 
Marquis. Thomas McKenzie in Reinakyllich admitted that 
twice with Alexander Stewart he did cast down the shieling. 
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In the contract of 1716, the two shielings and the hill tops 
became the Duke’s property. 


In 1697, a three-year tack by John Robertson of Lude to 
Donald Robertson of the Mains of Balnagrew gave “‘the 
liberty of shieling in Rienagie, with all the services payable 
by the tenants in seed time, summer, and horses for labour- 
ing according to use and want, and sixteen bolls of malt 
yearly with two leads of peats out of the merk land for 
drying corn and six score leads of peats to be lead by the 
tenants, according to use and want, plus payment of 300 
merks Scots yearly.” 


In 1760, the shieling was possessed for twenty years by 
the tenants of Strathgroy and Clune and before that by His 
Grace’s tenants of Reinakyllich. In 1809, John Young of 
Haugh of Urrard said he had herded at the shieling and 
never left it in the summer except when he wanted some 
essentials from Clunemore which might be once a month 
or once in three weeks. 


Dominating Glen Loch is the 2,962 feet mountain called 
Ben Vuirich, at the southern end. The wolves of this 
mountain were reckoned to be the largest and most 
ferocious of all and it gets its name from the roaring of 
the wolves: 


“I see Ben Ghlo of the pointed tops, 
Ben Bheig and Argiod Bheann, 
Ben Bhuirich of the great wolves, 
And the brook of the bird’s nest by its side.” 


The new track out of Glen Loch is the estate road built 
to carry fishermen to Loch Loch, It passes two more 
shielings which although not mentioned as one of the seven, 
nevertheless were contained as part of the 1716 Contract. 
The first one is Riealdnaba (Shieling of the Stream of the 
Cow) consisting of a solitary shieling bothy, which is to be 
found on a ledge overlooking Allt Glen Loch, on the north 
side and opposite the stream of the same name which 
tumbles down from Allt Coire Madach. The other shieling 
lies above the road, is called Rienasleyg, and consists of 
the remains of several houses, and is located on a large 
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area of pasture on a south facing slope. It also is part of 
the seven shielings and in 1693, the tenant, John Stewart 
of Urrard, payed a rental of 40 shillings Scots to Robertson 
of Lude. In another two miles we reach Daldhu in Gleann 
Fearnach, and as far as this paper is concerned, the end 
of the Glen Loch Road. 


As we have seen, the seven shielings were occupied by 
hundreds of tenants who had their houses in the valleys 
but during the shieling season, took their families and beasts 
to their summer pasture grounds. All the arable lands 
were occupied in Run-Rigg and as each tenant looked after 
his own interests, the pasture became overstocked and no 
improvements could take place. Therefore around 1800 
Lude took over the running of much of the shielings him- 
self and let the area to a few tenants who between them 
in 1808 pastured over 3,000 sheep on the seven shielings. 
Many of the original tenants found themselves jobs in the 
towns and villages in connection with handicrafts and other 
activities and their farmsteads fell into disrepair. Thus the 
exodus began and resulted in the great expanse of desolate 
countryside, devoid of people, which we have today. 


Brakoch Road 


The final road in the quartet is called the Brakoch road 
which runs up the west bank of the Fender. It is a less well- 
frequented route to Strathardle and would have been used 
by tenants in Upper Glen Fender and in the Tilt, who by 
crossing the Crom-Alltan Pass, would have a shorter 
journey to Kirkmichael. 


The map to illustrate the route is the ‘Plan of the 
Commonty’ produced by David Buist, surveyor, in 1808. It 
shows the road clearly and contains much details of settle- 
ments and boundaries up the glen. Most of the Fender lies 
in the common of Glen Tilt and Glen Fender, a strip of 
land extending from north to south, about three to four 
miles in length and less than a mile wide, For centuries it 
was a common property and used for pasturing sheep and 
cattle by the families of Atholl and Lude. About thirty 
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farms belonging to the two estates, as well as the Glebe of 
the Minister always enjoyed servitude of pasturage and of 
fuel, feal and divot ia the nineteenth century. 


At the start of the last century, the Commonty contained 
1,809 acres and these were divided up as follows: 


Ist share allotted to the Minister of Blair — 29 acres 
2nd share allotted to General Robertson of Lude—-590 acres 
3rd share allotted to Duke of Atholl — 1,290 acres 


For convenience, we will start the Brakoch road as it 
approaches the Four Merk Land of Lude and the southern 
boundary, west of the Fender is marked by a stone dyke 
at right angles to the road. This land came up for sale in 
1843, when the property contained about 732 acres of 
arable, 234 acres of meadow and green pasture and about 
373 acres of superior hill pasture which provided good 
grouse shooting. There was an abundance of lime and 
marle on the land. The Four Merk Land contained five 
settlements, Runroy, Kirkton Glebe, Kirkton Lude, Brae of 
Lude and Aldandulish. These settlements are all located in a 
small part of the Four Merk Land which lies west of the 
Fender. 


The first settlement is called Runroy (Red Field) 
which in 1671 was described as a Two Merk Land 
with a rental of £33 6s 8d Scots. In 1803, Alex. Stewart, 
the tenant, paid £15 Os Od rental plus services in kind of 
twelve fowl, two pints of butter, four days harvesting, four 
days haymaking, twenty carts of peat and the carriage of 
one boll of coals from Perthshire to the House of Lude 
yearly. In 1861 there were three families, totalling twelve 
people, living in three houses in the settlement, and by 
1871 there were only five inhabitants and two houses. By 
1881 there was one family, William Stewart, a farmer of 
forty acres. 


A glance at the map of the Commonty shows the presence 
of a triangular shaped Glebe which is detached from the 
main part. It is to be found down by the river and bounded 
on one side by a dyke. In 1794 an agreement was reached 
between Lude and Mr James McLagan, Minister of Blair, 
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for a cart road to be built from the main part of the Glebe 
to the detached part, conforming to the deed of presbytery 
of that date. 

The main Glebe is a few hundred yards upstream. In 
1841, Kirkton Glebe was a settlement within the Glebe 
and three families lived there. It was located in the north- 
west corner of the Glebe land. 

The ruins of a church, Kirkton of Lude, are to be found 
on a level piece of ground above the Fender. It is difficult 
to be precise about the age of this church. Certainly it was 
a parsonage in Bagimond. Bagimond was a statement which 
Master Baiamund de Vicia, Canon of Asti, who was deputed 
Collector of the tenth part of the Holy Land in the King- 
dom of Scotland by the Apostolic See, made to the Lord 
Pope in 1287. The fact that Kirkton of Lude is featured 
in the Bagimont Rolls is clear proof of it being an ancient 
parish which had been formed some years before 1275. 
The payment of tithes as revenue proved it to be a parish 
of some importance in those days. 

In Rentale Dunkeldense, published by the Scottish History 
Society in 1915, there is an account of receipts and expenses 
for the period 22nd April 1505 to 4th January 1506 by Sir 
Thomas Greg, Canon of Dunkeld and Dean of Christianity. 
The account shows that twelve merks were paid as tithes 
to Rome, from the four parishes in the area, Blair four 
merks, Struan four merks, Kilmaveonaig two merks and 
‘Loyd’ two merks. In 1514, Sir John Martyne was rector 
of ‘Loyd’. He was born in Dunkeld and was a capable 
musician, being accustomed from his youth to take part 
in the services and running the choir. ‘Fasti’ tells us that 
George Mackintosh was a reader in 1574 and he died in 
1582. He was paid £16 0s Od and some kind of victual was 
paid in addition to the stipend in money. The four parishes 
became united sometime after 1632, although Walter 
Stewart, Minister of Blair in 1614, had the other three in 
his care. In the valuation of the Parish of Kilmaveonaig 
dated 29th July 1635, there is an entry which reads: “Add 
for Lude Parish containing the Monyie etc., £208 Os 0d.” 
This sum represented about a quarter of the total. 
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The Kirkton of Lude parish boundary in the 1630s 
included the following settlements — Lude, Brae of Lude, 
Little Lude, Dalingross and Campsie on Tiltside, the 
Brakochs and Kincraigie, the two Molochs and Toldunie, 
Easter and Wester Monzie, Shinagag More and Shinagag Beg. 
For some years after 1688, as far as I can tell, the four 
parishes continued to be used separately and the presbyterian 
form of worship became established in Blair and Struan while 
Episcopacy held on to Kirkton of Lude and Kilmaveonaig. 

The archaelogical department of the Scottish Ordnance 
Survey, in their report of the building, states that: “The 
walls of the church are still standing. The remains of this 
church consist of a nave 9.0m long and 6.0m wide and a 
chancel 5.0m long and 4.8m wide. The walls of the chancel 
are about 1.0m high and much obscured by debris. The 
walls of the nave stand generally to roof height about 3.0m 
high, the east gable being almost entire.” I am indebted 
to Christopher Bowstead, M.A., priest in charge of Kilma- 
veonaig from 1899 to 1912, for this drawing of the Kirkton. 
It was drawn around 1890 and comes from his book ‘‘Facts 
and Fancies about Kilmaveonaig’’. It shows that there has 
been further deterioration of the fabric of the church in 
the past 100 years and shortly I fear that the east gable 
will collapse. 

There has been much discussion in recent years about 
the location of Old Lude House. Robertson’s map of the 
Earldom of Atholl in his book ‘‘Comitatas de Atholia’’, 
clearly shows it as being opposite the Kirkton, and across 
the Fender, on the gently sloping pasture. Yet aerial 
pictures have failed to indicate the presence of a settlement 
on this side of the Fender. According to Robertson’s 
Earldom of Atholl, published in 1860, the mansion house 
of Lude had been for the past 230 years in the six merk 
land of Balnagrew. That takes us back to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, around the time when the four 
parishes may have been united and the move by Lude 
down the valley may have marked the end of Kirkton of 
Lude. Certainly the valleys were well populated in the 
seventeenth century and the Kirkton parishioners did not 
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start to dwindle until well into the last century. 

The settlement called Kirkton of Lude stands just outside 
the Glebe land. Lude means slope, coming from the Gaelic 
Leathad and this settlement appears as Balnaheglis on 
the Commonty map of 1808. In 1861, the tenant Donald 
Stewart farmed nineteen acres of land, with a ploughboy, 
and his family of two was augmented by two servants. Ten 
years later the family had increased to six plus his mother- 
in-law and the farm had grown to twenty-six acres, of 
which twenty were arable and he employed two labourers. 
By 1881, Donald Stewart was a farmer of sixty acres with 
forty-five acres being arable. He was still there in 189], 
the latest date for examination of the census of population 
in Scotland. Two more settlements near the road are Brae 
of Lude and Aldandulish. 

Brae of Lude is situated a few hundred yards behind the 
Kirkton and near the Brakoch road. In a tack agreed 
between Lude and his tenants, John and Isabell McLauchlan 
in 1761, “the town and lands of Brae of Lude being a 
merk land with houses, biggings, yards, grassings, shealings, 
mosses, muirs, meadows, parts, pendicles and whole per- 
tinents thereto” were let for five years at an annual rental 
of £8 11s 3d sterling. Casualties and services were — “Two 
hens, two pints butter, four men one day to cast peats, 
two days shearing, two days to pull lint, to lead an hundred 
loads of peat, three men and six horses to lead corns to 
the stack yard .. .” The rental also included a contribution 
of one shilling and four pence towards the minister’s and 
school master’s stipend. They were further obliged: “To 
carry all their grindable corns to the mill of Kindrochit and 
pay the usual Multures and sequels and perform the 
accustomed services of leading the stone.” Multure was 
the payment for grinding corn at the Lord’s mill and the 
prohibition of grinding elsewhere. Peat loads in 1770 
amounted to 107, carted over a period of eleven days by 
two men, which meant an average of five loads each per 
day. 

The road above Brae of Lude is a well-defined track 
which has been engineered, graded and drained. It was the 
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only road up Glen Fender, to the shielings at the head of 
the glen and 200 years ago would have been a well used 
route. It continues to climb to the ridge overlooking Allt 
Glac Sheilich and just over the other side, the road forks. 
The left hand fork leads to the Clachural shielings and on 
to Caisteal Dubh. The right fork is the one taken by the 
Brakoch road as it descends to the burn. When seen from 
the other side of the stream, the slope appears to be a 
maze of roads and tracks. It is the upper one which makes 
for the Clachchural shielings. These are to be found high 
up on a plateau in a green pasture outside the last dyke in 
the glen, and below Meall Bhlàir. The remains of several 
very overgrown footings are just visible in a corner of the 
pasture. It is the Brakoch road which descends diagonally 
across the slope and with a giant sweep, makes for the 
ford across Allt Glac Sheilich. The glen road meets the 
Brakoch road just before the ford and this leads to Aldan- 
dulish. 

Aldandulish (Black, Grey Little Burn) stands on a knoll 
above the Fender. In 1671 it was called the merk land of 
Aldanglassich with a rental of £20 Os Od Scots which by 
1723 had increased to £40 Os Od with augmented rent of 
£40 Os Od and services included a wedder and a hog. In the 
1803 rental Finlay Campbell and John Robertson each paid 
£7 10s Od and six fowls, one pint of butter, two days harvest 
shearing, two days haymaking, two days casting peats, ten 
loads of peat and half a boll of coal. 

The 1808 Commonty map shows another settlement 
across the Fender from Aldandulish. It is called Croftin- 
gushag (Wild Mustard Croft), and is marked on this map 
as being a ruin. I could find no trace of this settlement and 
it must have been obliterated by the new fir plantation 
which uses the old dyke as its southern flank. A few 
hundred yards upstream, the northern end of the Four 
Merk Land of Lude, where it is on the west bank of the 
Fender, is marked by a dry river bed. 

Settlements and shielings remaining on the road are — 
Brakach Kuincraigie, Brakoch Lude, Auchleathann, Sheal 
of Righn’ald, known as Aldchonich and finally the Sheall of 
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Aldvialich. Also marked in pencil on the Commonty map 
is Lude’s bothy at Creag Choinnich. 

As the road climbs out of Allt Glac Sheilich and reaches 
the ridge above the stream, it forks and the older road, 
marked on the Commonty map, takes the route lower down 
towards the Fender and after a few hundred yards it crosses 
a dyke through a gateway and enters the Brakochs, a wide 
expanse of pasture on the west bank of the Fender, from 
which the road gets its name. The first shieling, located 
just inside the boundary dyke is called Brakoch Kincraigie 
and very little remains, although the outline of five 
dwellings can be seen, very overgrown, together with a 
more substantial ruin. Brakoch Lude is the second shieling 
which completes the pasturage. This, too, is very over- 
grown and it seems that the dwellings, of which the remains 
of two or three can be seen, were used to build a large 
sheep fank nearby. The Little Lude tenant often had a 
shieling here and in 1727 Lude had a wadsett for the lands 
of Little Lude and the “twenty shilling land of Breakach 
Loid”’, for £1,000 Scots and forty loads of peat. In 1735 
Neil Stewart of Dalvonist paid a rental of £18 Os Od Scots 
to Atholl for the Brackin Lude Sheall and in 1742 Donald 
Gow paid the same amount. However, by 1754, Brakoch 
Kincraigie and Brakoch Lude had been combined because 
the entry in the rent book shows that Alex. Stewart was 
paying £21 Os Od Scots for Breakoch. In 1822, the tenant 
of Little Lude and Braecock, Donald Ferguson was slightly 
in arrears with his rent, like his colleagues in Allt Chluain, 
but not so seriously. Donald Ferguson was described as “A 
respectable tenant. Braecocks kept in grass.” The Brakochs 
were obviously kept as pasture for the tenant of Little 
Lude and others, and this continued at least up to 1863. 

In 1758, a number of settlements had their whole 
pasturage both winter and summer, in the common, and 
this included their summer shielings. These settlements were 
the lands of Kincraigie and Tirinie, including Tomnaculag, 
Mualichmore, Mualichbeg, Tomvouline, belonging to the 
Duke of Atholl and Toldunie belonging to Lude. Some lands 
had their summer grazing elsewhere and their winter pasture 
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only in the common, and these lands were Little Lude, 
the Campsies and the five settlements in the Four Merk 
Land of Lude. 


Auchleathann (Broad Field) is situated opposite the 
Brakochs, across the Fender and the remains of four 
dwellings in a large area of pasture can be seen up the 
hillside. This was described in August 1760 as one of 
Lude’s new towns, formerly a shieling. Yet in the 1808 
map of the Commonty it is shown as a ruin so it would 
seem that its life was short in duration — perhaps only 
sixty years. It is the highest settlement in the glen, being 
nearly 1,400 feet up and this probably explains its short 
life. It appears in several different forms on maps. E. G. 
Edgar, 1745 — Achlinie; Stobie, 1783 —- Achalain. 


The shooting lodge called Craig Choinnich stands further 
up the hillside, on a small crag. It was built on Lude Hill 
by Colonel William McInroy in 1826 to facilitate the 
pursuit of deer. In the Crom-Alltan Pass litigation, Angus 
Cameron told of a cart road from Lude House to the 
shooting lodge. 


The shieling of Aldchonich is situated at the confluence 
of the stream of the same name and the Fender. There are 
substantial remains of nine dwellings on both sides of the 
Fender. Two names appear in the maps which feature 
this shieling — Stobie, 1780 — Rienauld; Barony of Lude, 
1790 — Auldchonich; Plan of Commonty, 1808 — Righn’ 
ald; Barony of Lude, 1817 — Aldchonich. Both names 
relate to the same shieling and it would seem that one is 
a shortened version of the other. 


Eighteenth century rentals indicate that this shieling 
was combined with Auchleathann and it is safe to assume 
that this was the shieling for Lude’s new town. The crop 
rental for ‘“‘“Auchlane” and ‘“‘Craighonich”’ was £2 10s 6d in 
1757. According to some observations made in 1761, the 
mouth of Auldchonich, where it meets the Fender, was 
reputed to be some of Lude’s best arable land and the 
moss where the tenants cast their peats was s up the hill, 
near its source. 
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As shown on an older Commonty map, the road is still 
clear as it climbs up Glen Fender and reaches Aldvialich. 
This is a very large shieling consisting of over twenty 
dwellings and store houses astride the stream. In a letter 
dated 6th November 1791, Lude complained about an 
encroachment by Atholl tenants in Aldvialich. 

“Mr McKenzie’s Decreet Arbitral makes my property be 
on the west side of the shealling of Auldvealich — some 
of your Grace’s tenants have bothies within the line he 
in express words defines to be mine. I hope these tenants 
will be directed to take off their timber from such bothies 
as are within the said line as I mean to plough most of 
that ground in the ensuing season.” The Duke knew of 
no such encroachment by any of his tenants on Lude’s 
ground. 

The meaning of Aldvialich is “Burn of the Pass” and 
this refers to the Crom-Alltan Pass. The Crom-Alltan Pass 
divides the Beinn a’Ghlo mountains between Carn Liath 
and Braigh Coire Chruinn-Bhalgain. It climbs to 2,650 feet 
and is about 800 yards long. The Atholl estate owned the 
top of Carn Liath and this meant that a narrow tongue of 
Atholl land, which included the pass, projected southwards 
for more than a mile. However, the land at each end of 
the pass belonged to Lude. Members of the public, cattle, 
horses and sheep from Glen Fender and Glen Tilt went 
through the pass to link up with the Glen Loch road to 
Strathardle and Kirkmichael, as it was the shortest route, 
cutting out a circuit of between five and six miles round 
Carn Liath and on the road through Shinagag. After 1800, 
when Glen Tilt was cleared to make a deer forest, the 
number of people using the pass had greatly diminished, 
but apparently their dependants and servants had continued 
to use the road. When Colonel McInroy went through in 
the 1820s he says he just took the shortest route and when 
Admiral Hay first knew the pass in 1830, “it was hardly 
a track”, just the kind of path that sheep and deer make. 

In 1839, a great bonfire was built to celebrate the Duke’s 
wedding, and wood and tar barrels were driven up the pass 
and then taken to the top of Carn Liath by horses, This 
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had the effect of widening the road. In 1861, when the next 
Duke came of age, there was another bonfire up Carn 
Liath, which had the same effect. 

At the time of the litigation over the disputed right of 
way in 1890, John Young, civil engineer and architect from 
Perth, was called as a witness for Lude. He said that the 
path was very distinct and varied in width from two feet 
to four feet. It was a hundred yards up from the bottom 
of the valley and on the face of the hill opposite Carn 
Liath. From its apearance he thought it was very old. It 
was well-defined and well trodden and bore clear marks of 
use. It was a road along which men and horses could go 
with ease. He was of the opinion, however, that the path 
itself had not been made by hand, but decidedly by foot. It 
did not resemble a drove road but rather one which had 
been formed by men and ponies. He claimed that after 
leaving the path at either end of the pass, the ground was 
suitable for sheep and cattle to go anywhere from it, and 
Angus Cameron said there was a good road down from 
the east side for getting deer home. Other witnesses included 
David Kennedy, shepherd, who went through the pass when 
going to the sheep fanks in Auch Gobhal, from Glen Loch. 
He said that the shortest route from Glen Tilt to Kirk- 
michael was through the pass and that there was a regular 
drove road from Inverness-shire which went through Glen 
Loch to Kirkmichael, which held a market twice a year. 
He said he himself had come through Glen Loch with his 
droves of sheep and this was a well-known drove road. 

The most unexpected witness at the right-of-way hearing 
was the Rev. Donald Gordon, sixty-five years, a minister of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church. He said he could go to 
the head of the Crom-Alltan, quite close to the pass, with a 
horse and cart and felt sure that three people could travel 
abreast on the road. He knew there was a visible track 
all the way and had often travelled along it from end to 
end. 

The road itself is very indistinct at both sides of the pass, 
especially the east end which I found wet and marshy. The 
western aproach to the pass is firm and although there 
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appears to be traces of a track these are so irregular and 
vague that I do not believe they make up a planned route. 
The top of the pass is dry and clear and there is much 
evidence of tracks here, though they certainly seem to 
have been made by animals and not man. 

The last word comes from David Kennedy, whose bothy 
was about a mile-and-a-half from the east end of the pass 
and people using it went past his bothy. He probably 
shielled in Rienacloich and had a magnificent view of the 
top of the pass and the route down on the east side to link 
up with the Glen Loch road. 

Much has been said in this paper about settlements and 
their shielings, and it should be recorded that the Glen 
Loch shielings are all located between 1,300 feet and 
1,600 feet. Craggangorm is the highest shieling at 1,750 feet 
and the highest settlement, formerly a shieling, is Auch- 
leathann, at 1,400 feet. During the course of my research, 
I have been able to identify, name and then locate nearly 
fifty settlements and shielings in the mountains and glens 
which are not featured on the one-inch Ordnance Survey. 
Of these, I have been able to associate twenty-one settle- 
ments with twenty-four shielings. In this small survey, the 
furthest distance travelled was seventeen miles and the 
shortest three miles. The average for all the settlements was 
a distance of 7.8 miles from their shielings and this com- 
pares with a figure of up to seven miles from the farm, 
quoted by I. H. Adams in his book “Agrarian Landscape 
Terms”. 

That concludes my paper on “The Old Roads to Strath- 
ardle”. Thank you for your forebearance especially over 
my pronunciation of certain Gaelic terms. It is my sincere 
hope that you have found this paper as interesting to listen 
to as I have found its preparation. It has been a most 
absorbing four years for me. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF SETTLEMENTS, SHIELINGS 


Map References 


and Altitudes 
Aldanderg (983 758) 460 M 
Aldandulish (905 692) 380 M 
Aldnaherry (956 687) 450 M 
Aldvialich (919 715) 470 M 


Auchleathann (915 701) 440 M 


Auldchoil (960 672) 430 M 
Aldchonich (917 708) 430 M 
Balinald (902 651) 270 M 
Balinloan (903 654) 300 M 
Belyolan (995 631) 320 M 
Black Park (909 669) 340 M 


Brae of Lude (901 691) 400 M 
Brakoch (929 672) 430 M 
Brakoch 

Kincraigie (908 699) 440 M 
Brakoch Lude (910 703) 440 M 
Cairnbaddie (915 672) 380 M 
Cairndeshal (904 667) 350 M 
Clachchural (902 704) 440 M 
Cnappaig (900 653) 340 M 
Coppagach (932 652) 360 M 
Craggangorm (975 677) 550 M 
Croftin- 


gushag (906 689) 380 M 
Croftviatich (904 650) 280 M 
Dalnacarn (001 631) 300 M 
Druim nan 

Aigeach (966 667) 430 M 
Drumina- 

druch (950 663) 400 M 
Dauchin- 

lialash (888 652) 200 M 
Kenamore (915 669) 380 M 
Kirkton 

Glebe (903 689) 370 M 
Kirkton of 

Lude (903 689) 370 M 


Lag (944 673) 380 M 
Leekscriadan (922 652) 370 M 


Map References 
and Altitudes 


(893 649) 200 M 


(947 672) 360 M 


Levage 
Little 

Shinagag 
Lochain 

Bothy (982 
Loinmarstaig (934 
Old Lude 

House (905 
Lyncondlich (922 
Markdow (903 
Reaecoch (990 
Reinakyllich (949 
Reinstrone (933 
Riealdnaba (012 


Riecharlotte (979 
Riechraggan (921 


Riefichet 


Rienacloich 
Rienahelrig 
Rienasleyg 


Rieniand 


Riephoole 


Ruidh 


Chuilein 


Ruidh na 
Cùile 
Ruidh 


Moraig 


Ruidh na 


Diollaide 
Ruidh Sròn 
nan Dias 


Runroy 
Shinagag 


Strondrum 
Stronhavie 


Tomna- 


broilach 


(985 
(912 
(989 
(994 


782) 380 
654) 340 


688) 370 
658) 420 
657) 320 
718) 480 
665) 400 
664) 400 
714) 430 
655) 440 
690) 480 
665) 350 
708) 540 
669) 500 
719) 440 
665) 400 
667) 430 


718) 450 
757) 460 


673) 370 


728) 470 — 


729) 520 


(900. 685) 380 


(953 


673) 370 


(972 659) 450 


(005 
(937 


637) 300 
669) 339 
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SETTLEMENTS AND THEIR SHIELINGS 


No. of Settlements 21; Shielings 24 


(Nineteenth Century Spellings) 


Date Name 


1750 - 
1800 Alex. Robertson 


1693 


John Robertson 


John Young 


Alex. Robertson 
James Robertson 
Robert Robertson 


Elizabeth Fergusson 


Alex. Fraser 


James Fraser 


Fergus McLauchlane 
James Macdonald 
Elizabeth Robertson 


David Stewart 
Charles Fraser 
Donald Fraser 
John Stewart 
John McIntosh 


Charles Connacher 


Alex. Robertson 


James Stewart 


Settlement 


Kilandross 
Middlesbridge 


Haugh of Urrard 


Aldandulas 
Riemaraig 
Middletown 
Tomb of Lude 
Lichtenscriden 
Black Park 
Brae of Lude 
Orrat 
Aldandulas 


Strathgroy 
Monzie 
Monzie 
Strathgroy 
Kinamone 
Monzie 


Tombane 
Rienastrone 


Urrard 


Shieling 


Riethoulin 


Lecknadillad 
Rienahelrig 


Rienagoy 
Rienacloich 
Riehoulin 
Reathoulin 
Strondias 
Rinahilrig 
Riethoulin 
Lecknadialt 
Craggangorm 


Rienahelrig 
Rienacloich 
Aldnaherry 
Camchorry 


Riethoulin 
Riethoulin 
Camchorry 
Rienahelrig 
Riethoulin 


Camchorry 
Aldnahery 


Rynaslyg 


419 


Approx. 
Distance 


9 miles 


9 miles 
6 miles 


12 miles 
miles 
6 miles 
7 miles 
10 miles 
6 miles 
6 miles 
7 miles 
8 miles 


Similes 
63 miles 

7 miles 
14 miles 


7 miles 
7 miles 
14 miles 
4 miles 
7 miles 


17 miles 
3 miles 


10 miles 


Average distance from Settlement to Shieling — 7.8 miles 
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THE FEU OF BERNERAY (1767) AND THE 
SALE OF HARRIS (1779) 


ALICK MORRISON, M.A. 
16th November 1979 


Our subject tonight deals with the feu of Berneray in 1767 
and the Sale of Harris in 1779. Both are closely connected 
in the history of the Clan MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan. 
They are also connected with two important members of 
that Clan viz. Norman, the twenty-second Chief, sometimes 
styled as the Red Man and Donald Roy MacLeod, the Old 
Trojan of Berneray. 

It will add to the attraction of this discourse if we have 
some background knowledge of the two characters involved. 
The visitor to Rodel in Harris can hardly fail to visit the 
Church of St Clement: he will also discover some interest 
in exploring the monuments and burial enclosures within 
its grounds. For example, in one of them he or she will 
read the folowing inscription. 

“To the memory of Donald MacLeod of Berneray, son 
of John Tutor of MacLeod, who in vigour of body and 
mind and firm adherence to the principles of his ancestors 
resembled the men of former times. His grandfather and 
granduncle were knighted by King Charles II for their 
loyalty and distinguished valour in the battle of Worcester. 
When the standard of the House of Stuart to which he was 
attached was again displayed in A.D. 1745 he took up arms 
and had a share in the actions of that period and in the 
battle of Falkirk vanquished a dragoon hand to hand. From 
this time he lived at his home in Berneray universally 
beloved and respected. In his seventy-fifth year he married 
his third wife by whom he had nine children and died in his 
ninetieth year, the 16th December 1783. This monument 
was erected by his son Alexander MacLeod of Harris Esq.” 

An excellent, full account, only slightly marred by a 
couple of errors. There is conclusive evidence from the 
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Scots Magazine, 1781, and also a letter from Dr John 
MacLean of Shulista in Dunvegan Castle that Donald died 
in 1781 and not in 1783. Evidence from the daughter of 
the marriage also proves that Donald married his third wife 
at the age of seventy-one or seventy-two rather than seventy- 
five. 

Though Donald Roy’s name is closely associated with 
the island of Berneray in Harris, he was actually nearly 
forty years of age before he came to reside on the island. 
Previously, he held the tacks of Unish and Trumpan Beag 
in the Isle of Skye. In 1708, at the age of sixteen, he 
married his coeval, Anne daughter of Roderick Og, the 
nineteenth Chief of his Clan — the ceremony being con- 
ducted by Rey. Aulay MacAulay, minister of Harris and 
great-grandfather of Thomas Babington, Lord MacAulay, 
the historian. They had a numerous family of thirty 
children. The remains of their house in Unish was still in 
existence according to Allan R. MacDonald with the initials 
D.M.L. and A.M.L. clearly inscribed on the lintel above 
the door. 

Almost by accident, Donald Roy came into possession 
of the ancestral tack of Berneray. It happened that the 
Red Man, then in the full flush of youthful power, was 
demanding in 1730 an increase of rent or “‘superplus’’ from 
William MacLeod in Berneray. The latter felt that he 
should not “undergo to pay this”. He was in the fortunate 
position of not only possessing a lease of the lands of 
Berneray but he also had the ‘“‘Lady’s Wadset”’ of several 
farms in Harris. On the first, which normally lasted for 
nineteen years, the Chief could impose an increase on 
expiry: in the case of a wadset it was very different. The 
wadset was for perpetuity and there was no increase. The 
upshot of this dispute between William MacLeod and his 
Chief was that the former decided to give up his lease of 
the lands of Berneray and retired to Luskintyre, the 
principal farm of the ‘‘Lady’s Wadset” granted to him by 
his parents. This enabled Donald Roy of Unish to secure 
the ancestral farm of the pleasant island of Berneray, its 
numerous islets as well as the additional farms of Geocrab, 
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| 
| 
| 
Bunavineatorra, Airdhasaig and Nisabost. Of course, the 
loss of the wadset diminished the value of the property but 
this was compensated for by the addition to Berneray of 
the farms of Northton and Southton in the southern Toe 
of Harris. Donald was also able to add to this the leases of 
Kylis and Bailevicphaill on the MacDonald territory of North | 
Uist opposite the island of Berneray. He took up his 
residence in the ancestral home in the east end of the island. 
Its walls were standing in the middle of last century but 
unfortunately these have now disappeared and only the 
foundation courses can be traced. The old walls were used 
as a quarry for the erection of a clutter of buildings and 
a rather pretentious, outsize garden. Little, therefore, 
remains of the home of the great Royalist “of singular | 
honour and integrity” as well as the abode “most welcoming | 
of poetry”. We can only re-echo the sentiments of Henry, 
Lord Cockburn, “I never yet have seen any old monument 
destroyed, which has not been followed, when it was too 
late, by sorrow and reproach”. Fortunately a small sixteenth 
century building has survived by accident because it 
happened to be used as a female seminary. Above its door- 
way is a Latin inscription commemorating the birth of Sir 
Norman MacLeod on the spot. Nearby also is the great 
well of MacLeod or Tobar mór MhicLeòid. The foundation 
course of a small building beside Berneray House is 
traditionally regarded as the home of the bardess, Mairi 
Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh. According to the sworn testimony 
of his captain, Angus MacKenzie, Donald the Old Trojan 
possessed two birlinns in Berneray. One of them fouled the 
Great Reef of Berneray and the incident is still recalled 
by a prominent rock on the Reef called Clach na Birlinn. 
Opposite the Reef on the east coast of the island there lay 
a sunken bay or Poll Baite which was used by these birlinns. 
As its name implies, it suffered denudation from the sea. 
The remains of an extensive pier are still plainly visible in 
the sand. In front of old Berneray House is the level sward 
of green grass where the Old Trojan took infinite delight 
in training his “gillean móra” in swordsmanship. He was no 
mean swordsman himself and could never resist a challenge. 
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This level sward — the Earrainn — was also much used for 
cock fights. According to tradition the people of North Uist 
were wont to travel to Berneray with creels full of cockerels 
to try conclusions with their opposite numbers in Berneray 
at this time. 

His first wife, Anna nighean Ruaridh, having died in 
Berneray, Donald the Old Trojan married Janet MacDonald 
(Seònaid nighean Iain mhic Dhòmhnaill Ghuirm Shleibhte). 
Although they were married for twenty years there was no 
issue of this marriage. Now over seventy years of age, he 
married for the third time in 1764, a young lady of sixteen, 
Margaret daughter of the Rev. Donald MacLeod III of 
Greshornish, for whom her father composed a fine Bean- 
nachadh Baird (Bard’s blessing). The marriage turned out 
to be a hilarious affair and the assembled guests and servants 
in Berneray insisted that the Old Trojan must give proof of 
his virility by performing the “salmon’s leap”. This involved 
leaping from an all four position on the floor right into bed. 
Donald could not resist such a challenge and astounded all 
those present by performing the feat. By his third wife, 
Donald had a further progeny of nine children and two of 
these were to become Major Generals in the British Army. 
So numerous were Donald’s descendants in later years that 
they became known as the “Berneray Tribe”. 

Despite the coolness that had developed between the 
Laird of MacLeod and the Berneray family at this time, the 
Chief could hardly ignore the administrative experience of 
the Old Trojan in estate affairs. Donald and his elder 
brother, Roderick, had assisted their father, John the Tutor 
of MacLeod, for many years. Hence in 1736, Donald Roy 
became the “balee” or factor of the MacLeod estate in 
Harris. He was to continue in that capacity until he refused 
to obey his Chief in 1745. During this period Donald was 
sent to St Kilda by the Laird of MacLeod to investigate the 
allegation that Lady Grange was not properly cared for. 
Donald brought back the reassuring news that as far as 
her creature comforts were concerned, her condition was 
excellent and what was more she was well “ankered” in 
spirits. 
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The other important person involved in the drama of 
the feu of Berneray and the sale of Harris was of course 
the Laird of MacLeod, Norman the Red Man. See him like 
the Apollo of the Belvedere in that fine portrait by Sir 
Henry Raeburn on the wall of the dining room in the 
Castle of Dunvegan — a tall striding figure, resplendent 
in brilliantly red tartan tunic and trews, The hair is flaxen: 
the complexion florid. Christina Mackay of Berneray was 
a maid in the Castle at the end of last century. She used 
to recall how she often came across the much loved Emily 
MacLeod standing in the dining room right in front of the 
Red Man’s portrait. Gazing at the striding figure, Miss 
MacLeod pointed an accusing finger in its direction and 
said, “Norman, Norman, you bad, bad man!” From this, 
Christina was certain that this Chief must have been a 
misfortune to his Clan. It is true, of course, that he was 
known in Gaelic tradition as ‘‘an droch dhuine” (the wicked 
man), How did he come to earn this unenviable reputation 
even among his own people? It is true that he was ungrate- 
ful to the Berneray Administration, which had husbanded 
the resources of the MacLeod estate so well during the 
minority of this very chief. There was a rumour about 1734 
that he had imprisoned his first wife in the dungeon of 
the castle and starved her to death. This was, of course, a 
wicked slander. It is true that he and his first wife were 
not temperamentally well suited and for a time they had 
agreed to separate. Reconciliation, however, followed and 
the first wife actually died in the Castle. Again, the Jacobites 
certainly regarded the Laird of MacLeod as a traitor and 
shunned his company like the plague. The record evidence 
for this is not very satisfactory. While we may have 
reservations about the evidence of Secretary Murray and 
Lord Lovat it should not be forgotten that there were 
gentlemen of undoubted integrity among the Jacobites who 
held this opinion of MacLeod. It should also be remembered 
that in a desperate enterprise like the Jacobite Rising of 
1745, there could have been sacred oaths and promises 
which it would be most indiscreet to record in any case. 
At the same time it is known that MacLeod was a close 
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friend of Duncan Forbes of Culloden who was a pillar of 
the Establishment. We may well agree with Canon Roderick 
MacLeod of MacLeod that this MacLeod Chief ran with 
the hares and hunted with the hounds before the Forty Five. 

It was also known that in 1739 a vessel known as the 
“Wiliam” had kidnapped 111 people from Loch Bracadale 
in Skye, Loch Finsbay in Harris and Loch Portain in North 
Uist. The supercargo was Norman MacLeod of Unish, 
the eldest son of Donald the Old Trojan. There was 
suspicion that the Laird of MacLeod and Sir Alexander 
MacDonald of Sleat were privy to this unsavoury episode 
and colour was certainly lent to this when neither of these 
chiefs made any effort to prosecute Unish later, The vessel 


aimed to transport these unfortunate people to North 


America and on the way at least one person died. Owing 
to stress of weather, the “William” was compelled to seek 
shelter at Donaghadee in Ireland, where the deportees 
managed to escape. On being recaptured, they were allowed 
.U give their evidence to the Irish authorities. This evidence 
is in the Irish State Papers. As the evidence plainly proves 
stoutrief (stealth with violence) as well as death, it was the 
duty of Duncan Forbes of Culloden as Lord President of 
the Court of Session rather than the Chiefs to prosecute 
Unish. He failed to do so when the evidence was there 
and readily available for him. Why this lapse? Did he 
regard this episode as a heaven sent opportunity to control 
the future actions of the MacLeod and MacDonald Chiefs? 
Was this the reason why MacLeod and MacDonald threw 
their weight on the Hanoverian side in 1745? Must we 
conclude that it was not so much their loyalty to the Whig 
Government but their fear of Lord President Duncan 
Forbes that forced them to turn against the Jacobite cause? 

To crown all, the Laird of MacLeod gained his ill repute 
among his own clansmen because of his uncontrollable 
folly and extravagance. His most faithful clansman, Mac- 
Leod of Talisker, made this bitter confession, “his owne 
actes and deedes allenarlie has brought an ancient and 
honourable family from a flourishing condition to the 
brink of ruin”. 
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Comparatively flourishing, the MacLeod Estate certainly 
was when the Red Man took over control from the Berneray 
Administration in 1724. Few Highland estates were free 
from debt at the time. MacLeod decided to enter politics 
and became the M.P. for the shire of Inverness, Elections 
were a costly business but politics at the time was a most 
lucrative business for those who possessed some sense of 
strategy. MacLeod lived in lodgings in London and enjoyed 
the conviviality and indeed dissipation of the social round 
of the capital. He frequented the gaming tables and the 
turf and, as Alexander Carlyle points out in his auto- 
biography, loved to gamble for high stakes. His debts 
mounted: his rents increased. He was on friendly terms 
with his neighbours in the Highlands many of whom were 
Jacobites: he was also friendly with Lord President Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, the pillar of the Establishment in the 
North. In the words of Canon Roderick MacLeod of 
MacLeod, he ran with the hares and hunted with the 
hounds. 


Then like a bolt from the blue, Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart landed on the west coast of Scotland. The Whig 
Government was caught unprepared. MacLeod was the 
first to warn the Government of the danger. He went 
further. He began to raise and equip Independent Com- 
panies among his clansmen. He used £25,000 of his estate 
funds: he had recourse to disastrous borrowing. His debts 
now spiralled merrily. While thus engaged, news came of 
the whirlwind Jacobite victory over the British Army at 
Prestonpans. The Jacobites, in no doubt that the Red Man 
and Sir Alexander MacDonald had promised their support, 
sent Alexander MacLeod of Muiravonside the Prince’s 
Aide de Camp to exhort them to fulfil their promises. They 
refused to move. Muiravonside now urged their clansmen 
to support the Prince. There was certainly considerable 
sympathy for the Stuarts among the ordinary clansmen but 
it was difficult to canalise it into action at such short notice 
in view of the attitude of some Chiefs and the leading 
tacksmen. The Red Man now whimpered that Muiravonside 
was raising rebellion against the Knight and me”. So sensible 
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was the Whig Government of the efforts of Alexander 
MacLeod in Skye at this time that it was not prepared to 
pardon him until thirty-two years after the battle of 
Culloden. Despite the attitude of the Laird of MacLeod, 
several MacLeods actually joined the Prince’s army, notably 
Raasay, MacLeod of Meidle and Swordlan and also Donald 
MacLeod of Berneray who had fought for the Stuarts long 
ago at Sheriffmuir in 1715. 

When the Red Man called upon Donald the Old Trojan 
to repair to the castle of Dunvegan, he was to receive a 
most independent and sturdy reply. It was as follows: “I 
place at your disposal the twenty men of your tribe who 
are under my immediate command and in any other quarrel 
I would not fail to be at their head but in the present 
juncture I must go where a more imperious duty calls me”. 
With that he set off to join the Jacobite Army now actually 
in retreat from Derby. All Highlanders have reason to be 
grateful to the Old Trojan for this reply for it effectively 
disposes of the feverish endeavours of Whig historians to 
prove that Highland Chiefs were tyrants and that the 
loyalty of their clansmen was mere servility. 

Gaelic poetry leaves no doubt that there was much 
sympathy for the Stuart cause in the Highlands and 
Islands. This is not fully reflected in the number of High- 
land clans who joined the Prince’s standard for a variety 
of reasons. The promised help from abroad had not arrived: 
the long years of peace had dulled the edge of enthusiasm: 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden had used his powers of 
persuasion to keep the Clans from taking part: important 
Highland Chiefs and their leading tacksmen were on the 
side of the Government and without their co-operation a 
good deal of the sympathy and loyalty of the ordinary 
clansmen could not be canalised into active endeavour for 
the Prince at such short notice. Nevertheless with his small 
ill-equipped force, Prince Charles actually defeated the 
Redcoats at Prestonpans and Falkirk as well as mauling 
the Duke of Cumberland’s advance guard at Clifton. In the 
hour of victory, they behaved with very commendable 
restraint. The Jacobite Army actually reached Derby and 
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London was in a panic: George II was ready to fly to his 
beloved Hanover. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
if the MacLeod and the MacDonald Chiefs had supported 
the Prince, London might have fallen as easy as she did 
to General Monk in 1660. This was a moment of dire 
jeopardy for the Whigs. Thus the Whig Party had every 
reason to be grateful to the Highlanders not only for the 
active support of some of their chiefs at this critical time 
but also for the neutrality of the majority of the population 
of the area. 

The defeat of the Jacobite cause at Culloden Moor in 
April 1746 saved the Whig Government and also showed 
them in their true colours. Far from being grateful, they 
let loose a reign of terror in the Highlands which affected 
not only their foes but also their own supporters in the area. 
Not only the wounded but also innocent workers were 
murdered at Culloden. That Redcoats were fully cognisant 
of the barbarity of their action is clear from the clumsy 
forged letter which they printed to prove that Prince Charles 
had given strict orders to grant no quarters to the enemy 
on the field of Culloden. There was rape, debauch, burnings, 
hellships, imprisonment, trials, executions and transporta- 
tions. Ex-provost John Hossack of Inverness had the 
temerity to ask the Hanoverian officers to temper victory 
with mercy: he was booted down two flights of stairs for 
such a suggestion; Fully 8,000 heads of cattle were rounded 
up in a few days at the Redcoat Headquarters at Fort 
Augustus and as many horses and sheep. No doubt these 
were used as “‘prizes” for the Redcoat officers as had 
happened at Fort William after the Massacre of Glencoe 
in 1692. This was looting on the grand scale compared with 
which the raids of Linn nan Creach were puny amateurish 
affairs. All provisions in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Augustus were commandeered by the Redcoats. There was 
nothing left for the starving people, some of whom actually 
died from starvation. Soldiers’ wives were strictly ordered 
not to give food to these people or they would be flogged: 
if they repeated the deed, they would receive worse punish- 
ment, The estates of the Jacobites were, of course, forfeited 
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and the proceeds used for roads and canals as well as a huge 
jail in Inverness. Much of the money was used for official 
salaries and pensions and such non-Highland projects as the 
harbour of Leith, the Forth and Clyde Canal as well as the 
Register House in Edinburgh. The Whig Government tried 
to emulate the Roman Senate by settling Redcoat veterans 
as farmers in Lochaber. They were given plenty of Govern- 
ment funds and they were supposed to teach industry to 
the natives. They were a complete and ridiculous failure! 

Few things enraged the Highlanders, friend and foe alike, 
more than the vindictive act to abolish Highland dress. The 
articles specified were the plaid, the philibeg or little kilt, 
trews, shoulder belt, great coat and tartan or parti-coloured 
stuff. The Laird of MacLeod protested but as the Whig 
Government was now perfectly secure, he was simply 
ignored. The origin of the bigoted spitefulness towards 
Highland dress is far older than the Forty Five. It has a 
long pedigree. It appears in the pages of John of Fordoun’s 
History of Scotland written in the fourteenth century. It 
owes its origin to the caste mentality of Norman feudalism, 
which arrogated to itself the position of being the arbiter 
of human civilisation. 

The bagpipe was declared an instrument of war so that 
many of our grand old pibrochs are lost and even the names 
of some of those that are preserved are now forgotten, This 
antipathy to all things Highland was bound to have an 
unfortunate effect on the Gaelic language. Lord Macaulay 
the Whig leviathan of English history declared that Gaelic 
was “the barbarous language of a savage and barbarous 
people”. It is quite astounding that such a learned historian 
was actually so ignorant of his partial Highland forbears 
that he believed they belonged to the MacAulays of Lennox. 
It is well known they were otherwise and originated from 
the Hebrides. We need not doubt that he was even more 
ignorant of the Gaelic language and its culture yet he had 
the brazen Whig effrontery to deliver judgment upon it. 

The abolition of the heritable jurisdictions not only in the 
Highlands but throughout Scotland is often hailed as mark- 
ing the end of the Clan system. It was believed that tyrant 
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chiefs ruled their clansmen with a rod of iron. They were 
believed to force their clansmen to do their every whim by 
the fear inspired by their courts. In fact in the eighteenth 
century the Chief’s courts were rarely held at all and we 
have proof of this in the Dunvegan Papers as well as the 
depositions of those who were deported in Soitheach nan 
Daoine in 1739. When these courts were held they dealt 
only with very minor cases. Serious cases such as murder 
and stoutrief (i.e. stealth with violence) were in fact dealt 
with in Inverness under the law of the land. Scottish history 
is always at pains to show that the Highlanders were the 
turbulent, lawless section of the Scottish nation. An 
examination of Pitcairn’s Famous Scottish Criminal Trials 
shows that in this they were not any worse than their 
neighbours and they certainly had more to contend with, as 
the following will show. Within the Clan itself, the people 
were so law abiding that they did not lock their doors at 
night. It would be most unwise not to do so in the London of 
the time! It was not the Chief’s court that the Highlanders 
feared. It was the force of public opinion inside the Clan. 
Any clansman who preyed on his neighbours faced the 
prospect of expulsion from the Clan and that had all the 
force of excommunication. Cases of enormity such as the 
kidnapping of 1739 were rare in the Highlands and ought 
to be dealt with not in the Chief’s court but by the law of 
the land. 


The abolition of the feudal superiorities was another 
matter. It was high time they were abolished but the Whig 
Government deserves no credit for that. They could have 
disappeared half a century earlier but for the Whigs. Ever 
since the Kings of Scotland in the twelfth century decided 
to impose foreign feudalism on their free tribal subjects, 
there had been a clash of feudalism and tribalism par- 
ticularly in the Scottish Highlands. The majority of the 
Scottish people were opposed to this revolution and the 
Kings were only nominally successful in their endeavour 
because they received the overwhelming support of foreign 
mercenaries from England. In the struggle, the great tribes 
of Scotland broke down but were replaced in the thirteenth 
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century by a vigorous Clan system which, while it borrowed 
some feudal principles, remained essentially tribal or 
patriarchal in character, The Clan system was, therefore, 
essentially a defensive system against external feudal 
aggression. It aimed at protecting the freedom of the tribe, 
their lands, institutions, customs, language and culture and 
it did so well until the end of the eighteenth century. 

As a result of this clash, the Scottish Kings found it 
difficult to maintain feudal law and order in the Scottish 
Highlands and Islands. In an evil hour, they decided to 
grant unlimited power to “overmighty subjects” to control 
vast areas in the Highlands. These overmighty subjects 
were Highland: their policy was not. We may well agree 
with the sage historian, Lord Acton “Power corrupts: 
absolute power corrupts absolutely”. These feudal superiors 
used their unlimited power for selfish ends: they formented 
discord: they fished in drumly waters. From their courts, 
there was no appeal, not even to the King himself. Nothing 
was left to the victim of their aggression but to revolt! When 
that occurred, the feudal superior made representations to 
the King and his Privy Council about the rebellion he had 
to deal with. He received royal support and was given the 
infamous letters of fire and sword. They declared that 
“whatever slaughter, mutilation, blood letting, fire raising 
or other violence was committed by the feudal superior shall 
be laudable, good, and warrantable service to His Majesty 
and his government”, For good measure there was some- 
times added that “all their goods that can be apprehended 
shall be kept for their own use”, As a result MacGregors, 
MacDonalds, MacLeans and even the MacLeods were to 
lose a great deal of their inheritance. The clue to the history 
of the Highlands lies not in the wildness nor wickedness of 
the Highland character but in the gross misrule of centuries. 

Highlanders understood their problems a good deal better 
than their opponents. They naturally wanted to preserve 
their way of life which was the Clan system. Sir George 
MacKenzie, Manager of the King’s Affairs in Scotland, 
during the reigns of the latter Stuarts, understood the 
Highlands well. Being a Highlander himself, and having the 
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ear of the King, he devised a statesmanlike plan to solve 
the pressing problems of the Scottish Highlands and Islands, 
He suggested that the King or his government should buy 
out the feudal superiors in the Highlands and thus the 
Clans would hold their lands directly from the Crown, In 
other words these patriarchal societies would be guaranteed 
and protected by a patriarchal monarchy or government, 
for their aims in any case were very much the same. The 
Chiefs would be trusted to maintain law and order in their 
areas and the exuberant energies of the Clan could be a 
welcomed addition to the military power of the Monarchy. 

With the easy going Charles II, Sir George had not much 
success: he was most anxious “not to go on his travels 
again”. With his brother and successor, James IJ, he was 
a good deal more successful. This monarch, so unpopular 
in British history, was aware of injustices and was probably 
undiplomatic in dealing with very powerful vested interests. 
Consequently, he was “to go on his travels again”. He was 
impressed by the MacKenzie Plan to safeguard the Highland 
Clans. Thus he deprived the Duke of Argyle of his feudal 
superiorities in the Highlands: in addition he warned the 
Duke of Gordon that he had no jurisdiction over the 
Camerons and that Sir Ewen Cameron “wes only master 
of Clan Cameron”. The great tragedy of the Highland 
Clans was the fall of James II in 1688. With him disappeared 
the only guarantee of their preservation and protection and 
that happened just when they were on the very threshold 
of success. Sir George did indeed bring his plan before the 
Revolutionary Government but they preferred bribery to 
statesmanship in their dealing with the Clans. As an 
instrument of policy they had found it most valuable in the 
south. Highlanders, however, were very different! One of 
the first acts of the Whig Government was to restore his 
feudal jurisdictions to the Duke of Argyle: his support was 
felt to be necessary against the danger of Jacobitism in 
Scotland. After the battle of Culloden the Whig Govern- 
ment was now quite safe: there was no pressing necessity 
for the support of the feudal superiors in the Highlands. 
They could therefore be safely abolished and their owners 
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could receive handsome compensation from public funds 
for services rendered, 


The Clans, friend and foe alike, were now disarmed. The 
Laird of MacLeod protested: his protest was ignored: he 
had served the Whig purpose and his support was no longer 
of vital importance. This was certainly a great blow to the 
Clan system. The Highlander was no longer able to protect 
himself or his rights with claymore, dirk or targe. That 
responsibility now rested on the shoulders of the Law of the 
land. For more than a century after Culloden the law was 
far more concerned with worshipping the “sacred calf” of 
property than in safeguarding human rights. The final 
triumph of feudal law after Culloden meant the complete 
overthrow of patriarchal rights and custom. The rights of 
the Chief were recognised by feudal law and amply pro- 
tected. This meant that a greedy or irresponsible Chief was 
in a position to alienate the territory of the Clan with 
complete impunity. In the days of the old Clan system he 
would not have dared to do so or he would have received 
short shrift. A Chief could now sell the ancestral lands to 
speculators anxious for profit, who might have no hesita- 
tion to ask the Law to help them to clear unwanted 
clansmen from their property to the coast, towns or the 
wilds of America and Australia. The Law did not recognise 
the patriarchal rights and customs of the clansmen. Its 
responsibility was to protect property and to check the 
slightest sign of a spirit of defiance. This it could do with 
the bared bayonets of the Army and the batons of the 
police, The disarmed clansmen was now helpless in the 
face in injustice. 

After Culloden, a price of £30,000 was placed on the 
head of Prince Charles Stuart. For some months the hapless 
Prince roamed in the Highlands and Islands. Many knew 
his identity and were in position to collect a fortune. To 
their great credit, they accepted the dictates of humanity 
and honour rather than a Whig bribe. During his wander- 
ings, the Prince came into contact with high and low 
among the people of the Highlands and Islands. He earned 
their respect by his affability, his endurance and great 
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cheerfulness in the face of misfortune. James Graham the 
great Marquis of Montrose, a poet as well as a man of 
action, would have found a peculiar virtue in this Prince, 
which he describes in one of his poems. 


He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


The escape of the Prince from a certain death from the 
Whig Government was Scotland’s salute to the nearest 
living heir of the hero King Robert the Bruce. His name 
would linger triumphantly in Scottish song, poetry and 
story. His latter days were unfortunate due to his traumatic 
experiences, broken promises, misfortunes as well as human 
weaknesses of character. This period provides a fertile field 
for his modern debunkers but the shafts of their envy and 
malice so far have failed to destroy the romantic appeal of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


The search for the Prince was conducted with the utmost 
vigour, General John Campbell of Mamore landed in far 
away St Kilda. The inhabitants ran away to the hills. On 
being apprehended, they told the General that they were 
aware that MacLeod was at war with a great woman and 
had won and that was all they knew. The General now 
landed in Pabbay but found nothing. He crossed over to 
the island of Berneray and found that he had been preceded 
there by no less than Black John Ferguson of the “Furnace”. 
The latter had trained his guns on Berneray House but 
found on entering the house that a meal had been set down 
on its table. He no doubt ate that heartily enough and then 
began looting. He ordered his men to slaughter eighteen of 
Berneray’s best cows. He bullied “Leddy”? Berneray so much 
that she was nearly driven to distraction. Just then General 
Campbell arrived and peremptorily ordered Ferguson to 
desist from his bullying. He received an immediate and 
insolent answer, Mamore now ordered Black John to his 
ship or else he would nail his ear to the mast of his man of 
war. 
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Meanwhile Donald Roy the Old Trojan of Berneray was 
attainted as a rebel. He survived the carnage of Culloden 
and while in the act of escaping he was followed by two 
troopers. One of them raised his sword to cut the Old Trojan 
down and in the act of defending himself the Trojan fell. 
The trooper was in the act of delivering the fatal stroke 
when a passing horseman stayed his uplifted arm, thus 
giving the Trojan the opportunity to cut down his opponent. 
“Be gone” said his rescuer “you owe me a day at the 
harvest”. Donald Roy fell in with the Prince and 
accompanied him as far as Invergarry. Thereafter he fell 
in with three of his own men, one of whom was the great 
swordsman, Angus MacLeod, Aonghus mac Dhòmhnaill 
mhic Aonghuis, a scion of the Old MacLeods of Berneray. 
Weary, dejected and dispirited they came to a house 
occupied by an old man and woman. It happened, however, 
that this house was also the rendezvous of six robbers. The 
old man was willing to allow Donald Roy and his men to 
pass the night in the house and Donald was given permission 
to sleep in an upper room. Meanwhile the robbers had 
seized a cow which they were ready to slaughter for supper. 
They ordered Donald’s companions to lend a helping hand. 
While the pot was boiling merrily on the fire, the Old 
Trojan asked Angus to go and get two pints of whisky to 
repay the hospitality received in the house. Unfortunately 
the distillery was two miles away and when Angus asked 
one of the robbers to act as his guide, he received a torrent 
of abuse. Angus was not prepared to suffer this for long 
and he delivered the robber “a proper box in the ear by 
which he fell down”. Noting the dark looks of the other 
robbers, Angus got hold of his trusty broadsword, which he 
called the Lamb, and protected by his shield, he drove all 
the six robbers pell mell before him into an outer byre. 
Here he bolted the door and stood on guard for the whole 
night. Next morning Donald Roy and his companions 
prepared to resume their journey but not before he had 
paid the old couple for the night’s lodging. At Loch Arkaig 
Secretary John Murray of Broughton handed over to the 
Trojan some money for himself and also for Malcolm 
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MacLeod of Raasay. In time, the Old Trojan reached 
Harris and for a time he “skulked”’ in the cave of Ulladale 
in the north of Harris. This was not secure enough and he 
transferred to his own land of Southton. Here in the very 
southern tip of the mainland of Harris he found the ideal 
place for hiding with his companion, MacGillvary of 
Pennygael. It was a cave known as Leabaidh an Oisdear. 
Let us accept Roderick og Ferguson of Berneray, who was 
inside the cave, as our expert guide, “Access to the cave 
is so very narrow and difficult that only one person can use 
it at a time and it is so precipitous that one man with a 
stick could easily push an opponent into the green depth 
below. The cave is well up in the face of a sheer cliff and 
some distance below there is a narrow beach of loose white 
pebbles all facing west into the Atlantic and beyond Pabbay, 
Spuir and St Kilda. There is a narrow opening into the 
cave which is circular and quite roomy. Inside there is a 
natural bed in the living rock measuring six to seven feet 
with a good canopy of rock above it.” With his broadsword 
the Old Trojan was quite confident he would tackle the 
whole Redcoat Army there. His main difficulty was the 
supply of food but he was well attended by John Martin, 
a young lad, aged ten years who according to the “Inverness 
Courier” died in 1846 aged 110. For two years, Donald Roy 
skulked in Harris but influential friends, notably General 
John Campbell of Mamore, were interceding on his behalf 
and finally he was given a full pardon in 1748 and returned 
to his home in Berneray. Some years later he and his 
friend Sir William MacLeod Bannatyne happened to enter 
a court room during the action raised by the town of 
Paisley against Secretary John Murray. The Whig Judge, 
Lord Kames, was speaking in this vein: 


“My Lord, before proceeding with the events of this 
cause, we should ascertain the proper designation of the 
defender. It appears to me that he should be styled John 
Murray secretary to Charles Edward Stuart the leader of 
certain Highland banditti who infested this country in 
1745.” Clenching his fists, the Old Trojan remarked to his 
companion, “If I had yon fellow anywhere but where he is, 
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I would teach him not to call better men than himself 
banditti’’. 

After his return home, the Old Trojan soon repaired the 
damage done to his property by the episode of the Forty 
Five. He was soon reconciled to his Chief by whom he was 
made factor for the second time in 1752 and 1753. 

Meanwhile the Laird of MacLeod, though shunned by 
his former Jacobite friends, no doubt congratulated himself 
that he had come out on the winning side. He had done 
considerable service to the Whig cause and he felt he was 
perfectly entitled to have all his considerable expenses on 
behalf of the Government paid promptly in full and also 
receive a post from which he would reap a considerable 
personal reward. In 1746 he appeared at the opening of 
Parliament “looking very well pleased with himself”. 
Already his friend, Lord President Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, who had done even more considerable service 
to the Whig Government than the Chief of MacLeod, was 
referred to “as that old woman who talks to me about 
humanity”. Doddington, the Whig placeman knew well 
what was in store for MacLeod. He remarked, “If he did 
not get other rewards, peace of mind and conscious integrity 
must be his reward”. In other words, he had served the 
Whig purpose: there was no further need of his services. 
After all, there is no sentiment in business! To his bitter 
disappointment, despite his increasing financial straits, the 
Whig Government proved most ungrateful. For a long time, 
they even felt disinclined to pay MacLeod the expenses he 
had incurred on their behalf in 1745-1746. His grandson, 
the General, claimed that he had never been fully paid up. 
As for the loans, the interest was steadily mounting. In 
1754 MacLeod received from the Government a petty 
police post, which he was to lose ten years later — his only 
reward! 

The Old Trojan of Berneray decided it was time to warn 
his Chief. In 1753, he drew the Chief’s attention to the 
unpleasant fact that the rent of the whole estate was less 
than £2,000 sterling: the debts £17,000, of which £5,000 was 
owed to his own tacksman and £12,000 to strangers: the 
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interest on the debt was £837 a year. He warned “when 
this is fully considered, it will be a means of restricting 
your own family income”. The Chief replied that the state 
of his finances caused him “‘vast uneasiness”. Nevertheless, 
nothing seemed to be able to prevent the Laird of MacLeod 
from pursuing his disastrous financial course. 

Though he stayed mostly in the capitals of London and 
Edinburgh he tried to visit Skye each summer. In 1754 he 
tried to emulate his father and to visit Harris. He arrived 
at Rodel accompanied by some gentlemen and took up his 
quarters in the old Keeping House. It probably had been 
neglected and needed extensive repairs for there is a hefty 
bill for the purpose to be paid by the estate of Harris in 
1756. While in residence there the Chief had the company 
sometimes of seven and at other times of fifteen gentlemen 
mostly from Harris. Boatmen and servants served them 
but there is no evidence that the ordinary clansmen in 
Harris were present. The daily regimen was breakfast, 
dinner and supper; for these, there were such items of food 
as butter, cheese, oatcakes and barley bread, mutton and 
salt beef, which, of course, were locally supplied and were 
probably in store in the Keeping House. There were also 
items of luxury, such as tea, sugar and various forms of 
pepper. There was a resident “‘vintner” in Rodel, a Donald 
MacNeil who happened to be the tacksman of Rodel, 
Finsbay and Ardvie. Whisky was, of course, locally pro- 
duced and was valued at one shilling the bottle. Ale also 
was produced on the estate and was remarkably cheap. On 
special occasions such as the visit of the Chief, more exotic 
and expensive liquor was required. We read of a good 
variety from Henry Bain’s bill for this visit. There was 
claret, brandy, white wine, punch, double rum, porter and 
‘“cyder”. Not all the time was spent in Rodel. On Friday 
28th June the Chief embarked on a visit to the pleasant 
island of Berneray in the Sound of Harris and here he was 
to stay until the following Monday. 

The following Thursday and probably Friday, he visited 
Luskintyre. The presence of boatmen in his entourage would 
indicate that he possibly spent the latter day hunting in 
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the Forest of Harris. The account of the expenditure in 
Rodel was drawn up by Harry Bain, subfactor under John 
Campbell of Ensay who, of course, had to account to the 
Chief at “clearing time” for all items taken from the store 
at Rodel. Harry Bain (or Bayne) himself did not live in 
Rodel for he was one of the small tacksmen in Little 
Scarasta, We have no account of the expenditure on the 
Chief’s visit to Berneray or Luskintyre and no doubt the 
local tacksmen were honoured by the visit of their Chief 
and ready to foot the bill. From his account it is clear 
that Harry Bain possessed a good education. 


Harry Bain’s Account 1754 
Roudle, Thursday 27th June 1754 


£ sd £ s d 
To Tea Bread & Butter for the whole 

company that came with McLeod 0 5 O 
| Bottle of Brandy to McDonald 
for Drams to the boatmen 0 | 
I Bottle Whisky to the Harries men 0 1 0 0 7 4 

Friday, 28th 
Dinner for 12 gentlemen 0 6 0 
3 Bowls Punch 0 5 O O11 0 
McLeod went this night to Bernera 

Monday, Ist July. Returned 
Supper for 9 gentlemen 0 6 0 
4 Pints Ale O 1 4 
1 Bottle Whisky to Soldiers pr order 0 1 0 0 8 4 
Tuesday, 2nd July 
Brakefast for 7 gentlemen 0 1 9 
Dinner for 15 Ditto in the kiln 015 0 
2 Bottles Double Rum in Punch 010 0 
2 Bottles White Wine 0 4 0 3 8 3 
4 Bottles Claret 010 0 
11 Bottles more Claret after coming 
from the Kiln li 7 6 
Wednesday, 3rd July 

Brakefast 0 4 0 
Dinner for 11 gentlemen Ol! 0 
2 Bottles Double Rum in Punch 010 0 
4 Bottles Cyder 03 4 
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i £ sd £s d 
| 2 Bottles White Wine 0 4 0 
2 Bottles more in the middle of the day 0 4 0 
6 Bottles Claret at night 015 0 
3 Bottles Brandy for McDonald’s use 0 4 0 
Thursday, 4th July 
Brakefast 0 2 0 0 2 6 
McLeod went to Luskandir 
Friday, 5th July 
1 Bottle White Wine 0 2 0 
1 Bottle Punch Double Rum 0 5 O 
Porter 0 2 6 0 10 10 
1 Bottle Brandy to the Boatmen 0 1 4 
Sautrday, 6th July 
Brakefast 0 3 0 
Dinner 0 8 90 
1 Bottle White Wine, 2s 
1 Bottle Claret, 2/6 0 4 6 
1 Bottle Double Rum in Punch 0 5 0 1 0 6 
Sunday, 7th July 
Brakefast 0 3 0 0 3 0 
9 7 1 
Bill for Servants 
For Eating 014 8 
Drink for Ditto 0 8 4 
Sum of the Proceeding Brought over 9 7 I 
10 10 1 
Sunday, 7th July 
Dinner this day 0 7 0 
A Bottle Double Rum in Punch 0 5 0 
Drink to the Lads 0 1 8 
Bread taken to sea 0 0 6 
11 4 3 


Rowdile, July 7th 1754. 
The above acct of Eleven Pounds four Shillings & three Pence | 
sterling is due by me to Harry Bain wh. I oblige me to allow him 

att clearing 


Normand MacLeod 
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From 1741 to 1754, the Laird of MacLeod was a member 
of Parliament for the County of Inverness. In the latter 
years he lost his seat and retired not to Dunvegan Castle, 
but to Edinburgh. Two miles south of the city, he bought 
the estate of Whitehouse, the property of John Davidson, 
the husband of his half sister. He took the family portraits 
as well as the silver from Dunvegan Castle to his new home 
and this incensed some of his clansmen. The new property 
was to prove most costly to him. To pay it, he had to 
borrow £2,000 from MacLeod of Geanies and £1,000 from 
Macrae of Inverinate. He would have much reason to 
regret this in the not distant future! Meanwhile despite the 
Old Trojan’s advice in 1753, the Laird continued on his 
rake’s progress. With the estate finances rapidly going from 
bad to worse the Old Trojan discussed the position with his 
second son, Alexander, who was the Captain of the East 
Indiaman “‘Lord Mansfield’’. It was decided that the Captain 
should write to his Chief who was then living in Argyle 
Street, London, and apply for a further lease of the lands 
of Berneray for his father, whose current lease was due 
to expire at Whitsunday 1773, Later, when the Captain 
returned to Scotland, he proposed to MacLeod that his 
father should be granted a feu of these lands. A feu would 
give a greater security of tenure, for while a lease normally 
lasted for nineteen years and was subject to increased rent 
on renewal, a feu was for perpetuity and for a fixed price. 


By 1767, it was clear that the Chief’s financial position 
was becoming desperate: his creditors, Geanies and Inver- 
inate were demanding repayment of their loans and were 
ready to foreclose. In despair the Red Man met Captain 
Alexander and asked him for a loan of £3,000. The latter 
was prepared to do so but he took the opportunity of the 
situation presented to him to renew his previous proposal 
for a feu of Berneray and the lands belonging to it for his 
father. The Chief agreed to do so and it was understood 
that so much of the £3,000 as was afterwards agreed on 
should be sunk as a consideration for converting the lease 
into the feu, but the feu duty and the entry fee were to be 
settled and agreed on afterwards between the parties. 
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The actual wording of the obligatory missive handed by 
the Laird of MacLeod to Captain Alexander MacLeod of 
the “Lord Mansfield” was as follows: 


Sir, Gravesend. March 2nd 1767. 


I hereby oblige me Twixt This and the First of May next 
to execute a Feu Right in the manner following And that 
under the penalty of two hundred pounds of the Island and 
lands of Berneray in the Isle of Harrish and shire of Inver- 
ness, as they are presently possess’d by Donald MacLeod 
of Berneray, your Father. They are to be possess’d by your 
Father dureing his life and Failzeing of him by yr elder 
brother Normand MacLeod of Unish dureing his life & 
then by yourself and the heirs male of yr body lawfully 
begotten, which Failzeing to the heirs male of yr said 
brother Normand MacLeod lawfully begotten, which Fail- 
zeing to the heirs male of the body of yr said Father, 
Donald MacLeod, lawfully begotten, Failzeing all which 
series of heirs to return to me and my heirs inheriting the 
estate of MacLeod. Provided that these heirs pay unto 
your heirs whatsoever the sum now agreed on to be paid 
for granting the feu right. The feu is to be holden of me 
and my heirs inheriting the estate of MacLeod and to 
contain all the ordinary clauses contained in feu rights: 
particularly that of paying me and my heirs inheriting the 
estate of MacLeod a Year’s Feu Duty upon the entry of a 
new heir to the feu. The entry to the Feu to be at the 
term of Whitsuntide next. The Feu Duty to be the present 
rent as contained in Donald MacLeod of Berneray’s Tack 
with an additional of ............... yearly of increasing feu 
duty & the sum to be paid to me on executing this Feu 
Right is ......... and lastly as the land of North and South 
Coppyvaills are not properly part of the Tack of Berneray 
but are at present in the possession of Donald MacLeod 
of Berneray, They are also to be possess’d by the said series 
of heirs and included in this Feu, written by me and the 
preceeding page Att Gravesend the second day of March 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty Seven 


NORMAND MACLEOD 
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The Red Man was so desperate to receive the money that 
he actually handed over this document to Captain Alexander 
leaving blank the important items as illustrated above, That 
day he left the Captain at Gravesend and returned to 
London. The following day he applied to Captain MacLeod’s 
lady to know if she had any orders from her husband to 
pay him the loan. She replied that she had not and that 
the Captain, owing to change in the weather conditions, 
had received orders to sail sooner than he expected and 
was therefore obliged to go on board. It is, however, almost 
certain that the Captain had given orders to his young 
purser, John MacPherson, to conclude the bargain with 
MacLeod, MacPherson was still not on board and he and 
the MacLeod Chief had actually witnessed the “Mansfield” 
leaving Gravesend and sailing down the mists of the Thames 
estuary. They rode back to London together that day. The 
Chief was certainly in London on the 3rd and dined with 
Balemeanach, Captain Martin, John MacPherson and some 
others. It was a jolly party and “they drunk hard and sat up 
till 4 o’clock next morning, when John MacPherson sett out 
to go on board”. It is difficult to believe that the Chief was 
sober, though it is claimed that he was not drunk. At any 
rate it was that night that the MacLeod Chief finally agreed 
to the feu duty and the entry fee, which had previously 
been left blank on the missive. The feu duty was to be £20 
above the lease rent at the time paid by Donald MacLeod 
of Berneray and the entry fee for the feu was fixed at £300. 
MacPherson filled in both figures in the appropriate left 
blanks on the obligatory missive by the Laird of MacLeod. 
In a note on the reverse side of the same document Mac- 
Pherson took care to write the following: 

“The sum of £300 & of £20 additional rent or feu duty 
specified in the preceding page have been writ in blanks 
left by Normand MacLeod of MacLeod for that purpose 
& filled by order of the said Normand MacLeod Esq. by 
me John MacPherson, purser of the Lord Mansfield 

SPO CC EE E, 


There was no counter signature on this note by the Chief. 
This is inexplicable and certainly suggests that such weighty 
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matters as the loan, the feu and entry fee were discussed 
between the Laird of MacLeod and young John Mac- 
Pherson “‘over and in their cups”. The Chief later denied 
that he was drunk. If we are to accept his statement then the 
Chief was not only desperate to get the loan but he was 
overwhelmingly grateful to John MacPherson for some 
promise to expedite the same. This helps to explain why 
the Chief granted him a fifty-four year lease of lands in 
Glenelg due to take effect on Whitsuntide 1773 at the 
present rate plus an augmentation of not more than £20. 
The extraordinary nature of this lease is obvious when we 
remember that leases at the time only lasted for nineteen 
years. 


At 4a.m. therefore, John MacPherson left the drinking 
party in London on the 4th September and set out for the 
Downs in order to board his ship. He had in his possession 
the Berneray Feu and his own extraordinary lease of 
Glenelg. Together with these, he had a collection of 
dispatches for the “Lord Mansfield”. He rode all the way 
from London and at l p.m. on Friday 6th March, he 
boarded his ship. On the following day he wrote a letter 
to the Chief of MacLeod in London expressing the apologies 
of his Captain that the “hurry in his affairs” obliged him to 
delay the bargain relating to the feu of Berneray. This 
gave rise to the belief later that the bargain had not been 
fully completed at this point of time. In his reply to a 
letter from the Chief, Donald Ross, MacLeod’s agent, 
speaks of the “appearance of a disappointment in the 
money transaction with Captain MacLeod especially as 
some payments had to be made at Whitsuntide’’, This 
seems to indicate that MacLeod had not yet received the 
full loan or at least the amount of it that he required at 
the time. Donald Ross pessimistically continues that “‘he 
hoped, though doubtful, that the transaction will not fail”. 
The only feasible explanation is that there was still some 
haggling between the Chief and the Captain about the 
figures entered by MacPherson into the obligatory missive 
of the feu of Berneray. The Chief was probably denying 
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that he had given his approval to them: John MacPherson 
and the Captain were adamant that he had! 


The “Lord Mansfield” sailed for India from the Downs 
on the 7th March and after rounding the stormy Cape of 
Good Hope arrived at Madras in five weeks. While there, 
she was chartered to convey sepoys in a successful expedi- 
tion against the fort of Mangalore. Her despatches were 
probably handed over to the “Worcester” which returned 
immediately to England, and arrived in May 1768. If 
the obligatory missive for the feu of Berneray was on 
board, it would be despatched at once to John MacLeod 
of Muiravonside, the lawyer brother of Donald Ruadh 
MacLeod of Berneray. John made a holograph copy of the 
letter entering in John MacPherson’s figures in lettering 
in the blank spaces, but he omitted to add the footnote. 
This “exact coppy’’ extended to two papers and both were 
signed “Normand MacLeod”. This copy came into 
possession of Donald Ruadh MacLeod of Berneray probably 
early in June 1768. Soon afterwards, he left the island of 
Berneray, sailed by boat to Glasgow and after travelling 
across the waist of Scotland made his way to Edinburgh. 
From there he went to Whitehouse, where he expected his 
chief to be. There, to his disappointment, he learned that 
the Chief had just returned to the Isle of Skye, after the 
“hurry of the General Election”. With his “bagg”, stuffed 
with £100 in specie, the Old Trojan proceeded north to 
Dunvegan Castle and presented MacLeod with his “exact 
coppy”’ of the feu of Berneray. The Chief read the paper 
and at first expressed surprise at the sum of the missive 
being £300; he told the Old Trojan that the sum he was to 
have off the Captain was not £300 but £3,000! The Old 
Trojan who had probably examined the original document 
either in his brother’s home at Muiravonside or in his 
lawyer’s office in Edinburgh, insisted that his copy was 
exactly the same as the original copy which his brother 
had in his possession and that it was signed by the chief, 
Normand MacLeod. Despite the Chief’s objection that there 
must have been a mistake and that only a “madman” could 
sign such a document, Donald the Old Trojan finally pre- 
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vailed and he handed over the “bagg” containing £100 of 
the £300 to his Chief. The Chief found it impossible to 
resist the money: he accepted it and gave Donald the 
following receipt: 


Dunvegan. 16th June 1767 


Received from Donald MacLeod of Bernera One Hundred 
Pounds sterling, part of the Three Hundred Pounds to be 
paid for executing a feu right in his favours of the lands 
of Bernera and others. Conform to my obligation granted 
to his son Alexander MacLeod Esq; Capt. of the Mansefield 
Indiaman at Gravesend the second day of March Seventeen 
Hundred and Sixty Seven Years. Witness my hand day and 
date above. 

signed NORMAND MACLEOD 


The Feu is proposed to be executed in September next 
and be of or Done at Muiravonside’s sight who is to pay 
the other Two Hundred Pounds at that time. 


N.M.L. 


The Receipt whereof the above is a Copy and the note 
above copied are holograph of MacLeod himself and the 
prin. is in the hand of John MacLeod of Muiravonside” 

This Receipt with the statement that the Chief had 
accepted a partial payment, made the document, of course, 
legally binding. So far as the Chief was concerned, the 
damage to his case was certainly done now. The Old Trojan 
now returned to his island home in Berneray delighted 
that the feu and the security it involved was his: his Chief 
was left to reflect, according to his own statement, that a 
considerable error had been made and in disgust “‘he laid 
the bagg with the £100 without looking farder into it, with 
a resolve never to use it and though at different times since 
he had different occasions for money, this £100 remains 
untouched in the same bagg and the same specie when he 
received it”. 

In August 1768, the Chief began to take a warmer 
interest in the affairs of his estate. He was £40,000 in debt 
and consequently, he found that he had to pay very heavy 
interest charges. If he fell behind with his cess payments 
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to the Government, troops would be quartered on his 
estates: the annuities to his family were falling into arrears. 
He found that he was compelled to sell his estate of 
Whitehouse and content himself with the more modest 
purchase of Park House near St Andrews, 


He now concentrated his attention on the examination 
of the rentals of the various farms in Harris, Dunvegan 
and Glenelg. He noticed that the kelp industry was yielding 
some profit to some of his tacksmen. He also became aware 
that some of the tacks were greater in extent and for that 
reason of lesser value than he had previously supposed. On 
the advice of some persons, whom he took care not to 
name, he decided to raise the rents. This could not legally 
be done in 1769 for the very good reason that the extant 
leases in the possession of the tacksmen were not due to 
expire until Whitsuntide 1773. The Chief was now so 
desperate for money that he searched for ways and means 
to get round this legal snag. He decided to demand the 
augmentation of rent, legally only due on Whitsunday 
1773, four years earlier in 1769. In consequence, the tacks- 
men were to pay this augmentation as a fine or grassum, 
equally with their former annual rent. The effect of this 
Sharp rise in the payment of rent was immediate. Some 
tacksmen felt that this was too much and threatened to 
emigrate to North Carolina. Indeed Donald Campbell of 
Scalpay and his son-in-law, Alexander MacLeod of St Kilda 
as well as several others from the MacLeod estate did 
emigrate within the next three years. Donald MacLeod of 
Berneray, now secure in the possession of his feu, fully 
agreed with them and he wrote MacKenzie of Delvine that 
he “‘would rather emigrate than accept the terms of the 
latest lease”. By this time the Red Man was annoyed to 
discover that he could have doubled the rent of Berneray 
after the expiry of the Old Trojan’s lease in 1773 and, of 
course, he could also have demanded the augmentation, 
backdated to 1769 as he had done on the rest of the estate. 
There were other great disappointments in store for him: 
the prices of black cattle at the trysts at Crieff and Falkirk 
had fallen sharply: the harvest of 1771 was a disaster. In 
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consequence the tenants could not pay the increased rents. 
Cattle died and even the grain seed for the following year 
was being eaten. This was the worst year that anyone 
could remember since 1717. The Red Man could not pay 
the interest on his debts, and he was compelled to lower 
his enhanced rents substantially. He could only see one 
silver lining in the prevailing gloom: he could sell Harris, 
a part of his estate. He discussed the idea with his son John, 
who was decidedly against the project and warned that if 
he proceeded with the idea, the majority of his people 
would emigrate. He emphasised his point with these words, 
“I am told that the late factor of St Kilda is just now taking 
steps that indicate his intentions of going away — his name 
is Alexander MacLeod, one of the tenants of Pabbay in 
Harris, You remember to have seen him in Dunvegan”. 

In the same year Donald the Old Trojan was getting 
most impatient with his Chief for not implementing the feu. 
He was newly married with the prospect of further additions 
to the “Berneray tribe” in the future. He persuaded his 
brother John of Muiravonside to write the Chief to point 
out that the “money was ready on demand”. The latter 
continued, “I cannot figure to myself ane reason for further 
delay. I assure myself neither your justice or honour will 
authorise any”. 

On the 23rd July, the “Lord Mansfield” Indiaman, after 
trading in India and China, returned safely from the 
hazardous voyage round the Cape of Good Hope and 
docked at Gravesend on the Thames. In her hold was a 
very valuable cargo of several grades of tea — such as 
Bohea, Single, Ibysson, Congo and Souchon. There was 
also china ware, bales of raw silk, taffeties, silk, lutestrings 
as well as bales of nankeen cloth. This was to be Captain 
Alexander’s last voyage for having made his fortune, he 
now decided to retire. He was astounded to learn that at 
this late hour no headway had been made in the matter of 
the feu of Berneray. By 1771, he and his father were so 
annoyed that they threatened to take court action against 
the Red Man and only stayed their hand because of his 
desperate illness. | 
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Meanwhile the life of the Red Man was ebbing to a 
close. Conviviality now took its toll: he was racked with 
gout in both legs and one hand. His eyes were very sore and 
periodically he suffered severe pains in his stomach. His 
world was tumbling over his ears: the Jacobites shunned him 
as a traitor: the Whigs had been far from grateful: they 
had given him a sinecure worth £400 a year but after nine 
years he lost it: all sorts of unkind rumours were floating 
about proving that he had lost the esteem of his fellow men: 
the Clan system appeared to be disintegrating fast. Ill and 
sorely disappointed he had still one great hardship to bear. 
He could not deny that through his own folly and 
extravagance, he had ruined the estate of his clan. His 
period as chief had been disastrous. His debts amounted to 
the huge total of £40,000. The income from his estates 
was almost £4,000 a year but it was found impossible to 
collect this sum because of the poverty of the tenantry. The 
interest on his personal debts amounted to £2,500 of this 
and there was left only £1,500 at most to pay for his own 
maintenance as well as of the family, the education of the 
heir and, of course, all the expenses of the maintenance 
of the estate. The crowning misfortune was practically due: 
the creditors moved in: the Laird agreed to vest the manage- 
ment of the estate in the hands of trustees. In this sombre 
state the Red Man’s life ended on the 21st July 1772 at 
Strathtyram House, St Andrew’s, and he was buried in the 
Chapel of the old Cathedral. His son, John, had predeceased 
him in 1767. He was married to Emilia Brodie, daughter 
of the Lord Lyon of Scotland, with issue a son, Norman, 
who was to succeed his grandfather as twenty-third Chief 
of the Clan MacLeod of Harris and Dunvegan. 


Early in 1772, Captain Alexander MacLeod of the Mans- 
field wrote to the young heir of MacLeod regretting that 
the latter had not accompanied him on his recent tour of 
the MacLeod country, “in order to learn of the condition 
of the people and why they are disposed to emigrate”. He 
continued, “I presume you cannot be a stranger to the offer 
they (i.e. the Commissioners appointed to administer the 
estate by the creditors) received and by impartial judges 
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thought to be an adequate price”. He confessed that “at 
present the prospect for the sale of Harris was far from 
inviting with the low price of cattle and kelp and bad crops, 
with, I am afraid, a discontented people”. This “is poor 
encouragement to become a proprietor in yt country at 
this juncture’, The offer to buy Harris must have come 
from himself and he was plainly very much annoyed that 
it had been refused, With some heat, he threatened “Let 
who will purchase it at the facts set forth in the advertise- 
ment, I shall not be him”. 

The Young Chief’s mother, Emilia, was his Guardian and 
she was a lady of considerable spirit. She was ready to 
contest the controversial feu of Berneray. She claimed 
that the feu had been granted on such ridiculous terms 
that it was tantamount to an alienation of part of the 
MacLeod Estate. She contended that the Red Man had no 
power to do so for that would infringe her marriage 
contract where the whole MacLeod estate had been legally 
guaranteed to herself and her husband on the death of the 
late Chief. She further attacked John MacPherson for his 
extraordinary lease of lands in Glenelg. She demanded to 
see the original letters and explained her position in no 
uncertain manner to Bannatyne William MacLeod, ‘ʻa good 
friend of the family” and also a Senator of the College of 
Justice. Incidentally, as a member of the Berneray family 
he was also closely related to Captain Alexander MacLeod 
and the purser of the “Lord Mansefield” John MacPherson. 
Bannatyne prevailed on John MacLeod of Muiravonside to 
display the original documents of the feu and advised 
Emilia to draw up a Memorial of the Transactions of the 
Feu of Berneray. “It then appeared that the additional feu 
duty of Twenty Pounds Sterling and the price of £300 
Sterling, were neither of them wrote by MacLeod. But that 
these material articles of the bargain had originally been 
left blank and were afterwards filled in by Mr MacPherson, 
who subjoined to the obligation a docquet in the following 
terms — “‘the sum of £300 and that of £20, additional rent 
or feu duty specified in the preceding page have been writ 
in blanks left by Normand MacLeod of MacLeod for that 
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purpose and filled up by order of the said Normand Mac- 
Leod Equire, by Mr John MacPherson, Purser of the Lord 
Mansefield Indiaman.” 

It seemed to admit of no doubt that the above obligation 
could not be binding on MacLeod unless he had given Mr 
MacPherson power in writing to fill up the above material 
blanks. He insisted he had given no such powers and it now 
appears that this was the fact. This nullity in the original 
missive was not removed by the subsequent receipt given to 
Bernera because MacLeod gave that Receipt believing the 
original obligation to be entirely holograph of himself (as 
was exprest in the copy shown him) and consequently 
effectual against him”. 

Emilia’s efforts had at least one effect: John MacPherson 
volunteered to give up his advantageous lease in Glenelg. 
The problem of the feu of Bernera was, however, a different 
matter and was not settled yet. Scarcely a year had passed 
since the death of the late Chief, when the young Laird of 
MacLeod found himself compelled to ask Captain Alexander 
MacLeod for a huge loan of £10,000 sterling. The Captain 
agreed to grant the loan and again the vexed question of 
the feu of Berneray cropped up. The Captain was ready 
this time to give up the feu of Berneray provided the Chief 
was ready to give back the £100 paid to the late Chief by 
his father, Donald Ruadh MacLeod of Berneray and also 
to grant instead of the feu, a tack of two nineteen-year 
leases at £110 annually of rent. MacLeod promised either 
to give these terms or to extend the feu, reserving the 
alternative to himself as advised by his friends. He wrote 
Captain MacLeod later in the summer of 1773 that he 
preferred the feu to go on than to grant the lease proposed. 
At this time, the remaining £200 of the entry fee into the 
Berneray feu was paid to MacLeod. 

Despite the loan of £10,000, the economic position of the 
estate still continued to deteriorate. The rent of the estate 
lowered to £4,316 in 1769 had to be lowered still further 
to £3,406 in 1775. Payment of annuities were now in 
arrears: MacLeod was two year’s behind in his payment 
of cess to the Government and the authorities were 
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threatening to quarter troops on the estate. As a result of 
the failure to pay off loans and consequent interest charges, 
the accumulated debt on the estate had mounted over 
£55,000. Fortunately in 1776, the Chief succeeded in receiv- 
ing a good post with the British Army during the American 
War of Independence 1776-1783, and for some years he 
drew no payment from the MacLeod estates. Meanwhile 
the creditors were clamouring for the payment of their 
loans plus accumulated interest and were threatening to 
foreclose. In 1775 the tacksmen on the estate to whom 
MacLeod owed £4,207, wrote a letter to the other creditors 
and in a superb display of clan loyalty, they declared their | 
old allegiance to the Family, pointing out that they had 
every confidence in the young Chief and that they were not | 
prepared to make any demands on the estate for the next 
six or seven years, barring accidents and misfortune. They 
deeply regretted that the heavy burden of debts and 
annuities will not afford the young Chief a proper mainten- 
ance equal to that of his forefathers. It was their wish that 
a sum of £300 a year should be set aside for his use. In 
1777, the MacLeod tacksmen gave a further proof of their 
loyal attachment to their Chief and their determination to 
save the estate. In three separate documents for Skye, 
Harris and Glenelg, thirty-five tenants entered into a 
voluntary agreement to pay a 73% increase in their rents. 
The list of the tenants who signed this obligation in Harris 
were — Donald MacLeod of Berneray; John Campbell of 
Ensay; Kenneth Campbell of Scalpay; Kenneth Campbell of 
Strond; John Bethune, minister of Harris; and William 
MacNeil. It is noticeable that MacLeod of Luskintyre is 
not included. As a result of a court case in 1763, he appears 
to have given up the tack and retired to Stornoway. This 
remarkable display of clan loyalty was far ahead of what 
the leaden foot of feudalism could ever hope to emulate. 
It is proof that the Clan spirit in the Scottish Highlands | 
was not dead despite the tragedy of Culloden in 1746. The 
essence of the Clan system lay in a unique spirit of loyalty 
and not in legal maxims or figures in a ledger book. It was 
not the actions of a brutal and venal government that could 
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destroy it: only the Clans themselves could do that. As a 
result of the willing self sacrifice of the MacLeod clansmen 
the proceeds of the estate were now about sufficient to avert 
further deterioration. 

The Chief and his mother now began to favour the idea 
of selling off a part of the estate, an idea , by the way, 
to which the general body of the Clan were much opposed. 
In September 1775, the Chief and Captain Alexander Mac- 
Leod met to consider the possibility of the sale of Harris. 
No bargain was struck. The question of the Berneray feu 
inevitably cropped up again. The Chief promised to imple- 
ment his grandfather’s letter upon receiving the feu duty 
from 1767 as stipulated in that document. Captain 
Alexander was not prepared to accept that date on the 
ground that the late Chief had not carried out his promises. 
Both parties now agreed to leave the vexed question of 
the Berneray feu and the date at which it was agreed to 
operate to their respective agents. Every effort was made 
by Mr Dick, MacLeod’s agent, to arrive at a settlement 
of this point but neither Captain Alexander nor his agent 
Mr MacDonald were obviously anxious to co-operate. Again 
the question of the sale of Harris was raised with the 
Captain in Edinburgh but without any effect. 

It is clear that Captain Alexander was well aware that 
he was in an exceedingly strong position so far as bargaining 
was concerned. The predicament over the Berneray Feu 
had to be solved before any prospective purchaser would 
buy Harris. The Chief described Captain Alexander as the 
“hardest man he had met”, but in this he is unfair because 
there is no evidence that the Captain pushed his financial 
advantage to unreasonable length.On two occasions, he had 

elieved the Chiefs of MacLeod in their necessity. The 
present Chief was very much in his debt: he was hardly in 
a position to pay if pressed too hard. Again, the feu of 
Berneray was no longer a bargaining counter between him 
and the Chief. In accepting the full entry fee into the feu, 
the feu was certainly now fully legally binding. Captain 
Alexander had already made a reasonable offer of £15,000 
for the sale of Harris. The Chief had refused it, because he 
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felt he would probably get more if he sold it to a stranger. 
With this end in view, he opened up negotiations, through 
the agency of Rev. Kenneth MacAulay, one time minister 
of Harris, with Sir George Strickland, a member of an old 
Yorkshire family. On the 19th December 1775 the Chief 
wrote to Sir George from Inverness that he was now 
willing to sell the estate of Harris, He confessed that he 
regretted to have to do so because this part of his estate 
had been in possession of his family for 600 years, and that 
it was only the necessity of paying off a large debt left by 
his grandfather which compelled him to part with it. He 
mentions that “His Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
him to the command of a Company in the Highland 
Regiment, now raised for American Service and he felt 
that he could not go on an expedition which might involve 
the loss of his life without extricating the Family from 
confusion”. He declared that it was his confident opinion 
that the estate of Harris was well worth £17,000, but in his 
impatience, he was fully prepared to sell it for £15,000. He 
made a candid confession that he had been offered this 
very sum already by a gentleman to whom he owed a large 
sum of money. The Chief, however, explained the reason 
why he preferred to sell the estate to Sir George in these 
words: “If he (i.e. Captain Alexander) buys it, his debt 
will be a part of the purchase money and my settlement 
with some creditors does not allow me to pay him off 
entirely at present. From you, I should receive a sum of 
be applied as I think proper: from him the price would be 
applied differently from my intentions. Notwithstanding 
this objection to him, if you do not conclude with me 
speedily, I shall immediately accept of his offer and perhaps 
obtain more of him as he is not the man I make the same 
confessions I have made to you. You may perceive that it 
is necessary for me to receive the purchase money as soon 
as possible. Yet I will endeavour to be satisfied with the 
following payments. £500 down: £500 at Whitsunday next 
and the rest at any time this year. A speedy answer is 
necessary for both our sakes. I shall therefore expect it 
addressed to the care of Mr Dick at Edinburgh etc. 

signed NORMAND MACLEOD 
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The sale of Harris was almost settled with Sir George 
at the beginning of 1776, when he desired “‘that the feu 
should be absolutely finished with Captain MacLeod”. 
Despite Mr Dick’s efforts, neither the Captain nor his agent 
would be drawn on the vexed problem of the date on which 
the feu of Berneray had begun to operate. Now Sir George 
who had read the original advertisement in the London 
Gazette in 1772 with some care, was annoyed when he 
discovered that the island of St Kilda was omitted from 
the subsequent advertisement of 1775. He was also some- 
what annoyed that Rev. Kenneth MacAulay in his corres- 
pondence with him had not drawn his attention to this 
omission. From this rather awkward situation, Rev. Kenneth 
extricated himself by confessing that the Laird of MacLeod 
was not prepared to sell St Kilda “not from the value of it 
but from mere conceit’, MacAulay continued further, 
“What I said is directly true that St Kilda was in the 
possession of the Family for 100 years at £5 till the 54 
(i.e. 1754) at £11 till the 73 (i.e. 1773) and I know not what 
since”. 

Sir George was now beginning to have second thoughts 
about the wisdom of buying the estate of Harris. In his 
letter of the 7th January 1777, Sir George replied to the 
Laird of MacLeod that he was highly honoured by his 
offer but as the value of land in England was declining and 
as he did not know Harris or its people or anything about 
future improvements, he respectfully declined the offer. 


The debt on MacLeod’s estate in 1778 had now reached 
£55,490. The interest on this debt was £2,275 annually: the 
annuities reached £903. The total outlay annually without 
counting the cess to the Government was £3,178. The net 
income from the estate was £3,235. The creditors had 
agreed that Bannatyne William MacLeod and General 
Fraser should be the Trustees of the estate with absolute 
powers to dispose of the estate and on that security they 
had agreed to suspend legal action. Despite the advertise- 
ments in the press it was clear that there was no great 
demand for the estate of Harris. Only Sir George Strickland 
had shown sufficient interest so far. Captain Alexander 
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MacLeod who had been very annoyed that the advertise- 
ment had first appeared in the London press was exceedingly 
anxious to buy Harris and it is clear from his letter on his 
Tour to the young Heir of MacLeod that he had some 
philanthropic intentions as well as to make the proposition 
a viable concern. He had made a reasonable offer of 
£15,000. The rent of Harris in 1779 was £587 and thus the 
purchase price of £15,000 represented a twenty-seven years’ 
purchase of that rent. 


MacLeod’s Commissioners still apprehended that the 
Laird of MacLeod was entitled to claim from Captain 
Alexander. (1) The Feu Duty of £130 from Whitsuntide 1767 
with the deduction of £100 paid annually by Bernera. 
(2) The interest of the price of £300 from Whitsuntide 
1767. (3) That Captain MacLeod should also repay to 
MacLeod a proportion of the cess, stipends and other public 
burdens payable for the Barony of Harris and that from the 
year 1767. Captain Alexander paid no heed. There was now 
no alternative but to sell the estate of Harris to Captain 
Alexander on 23rd July 1779 at the original price he had 
offered. All the problems relative to the feu of Berneray 
were now at last solved. 

Here is the Copy of the Minute of Agreement for the 
Sale of Harris. “Whereas since making the within agree- 
ment, it has been discovered that many Inconveniences 
attend the entry of the within named Alexander MacLeod 
to the possession of the lands and premises within 
mentioned at Martinmas next and into the receipt of the 
rents thereof from that time. It is therefore hereby agreed 
& declared by the within named Norman McLeod & 
Alexander MacLeod that the entry of the said Alexander 
MacLeod to the Lands and Estate within mentioned shall 
be as from Whitsuntide last & that he shall have a right to 
the whole rent and casualties arising due from the said 
Estate for Crop and Year one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy nine And that the price of that said Estate shall 
bear interest from the said term of Whitsunday one 
thousand seven hundred & seventy nine till payment thereof 
And that the said Norman McLeod, his heirs and successors 
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Shall relieve and indemnify the said Alexander MacLeod, 
his heirs and assignies of all cesses and other public 
burdens affecting the said lands and estate preceding the 
said term of Whitsunday one thousand seven hundred & 
seventy nine & that the said Alexander MacLeod and his 
aforesaids shall relieve the said Norman MacLeod & his 
aforesaids of the like burdens of the said lands and estate 
subsequent to Whitsunday last anything in the within 
agreement contained to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing & the said parties hereby ratify & confirm the 
within agreement in all other respects. Witness whereof, 
they have subscribed this Minute of Agreement written by 
John Thomlinson, Clerk to John Irving of the Middle 
Temple London, Attorney at Law in London, the twenty 
fifth day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy nine. Before these witnesses. 
The said John Irving and the said John Thomlinson 


John Irving Signed. Norman McLeod 
John Thomlinson Alexander MacLeod 


The folowing writs of the Land of Harris were sent to 
Mr William MacDonald W.S., agent to Captain Alexander 
MacLeod, now of Harris. 


1. Commission from the Chancery for serving the deceast 
Normand MacLeod heir in special to John Macleod 
his grandfather in the lands of Harris & others dated 
31.3.1731. 

2. Special Retour! of the service of sd Normand MacLeod 
as heir in special to his said Grandfather in the foresaid 
lands dated 15.11.1731. 

3. Instrument of Sasine? proceeding on the said Retour 
in favour of the said Normand MacLeod dated 
11.5.1732. 

4. Special Retour of the service of Normand MacLeod 
now of MacLeod as heir in special cum beneficio 
Inventory of Normand MacLeod of MacLeod his 
grandfather in the lands of Harris ‘ dated 3.11.1775. 

5. Precept from the Chancery for infefting? the said 
Norman MacLeod in the said lands dated 6.1.1776. 





10. 





11. 
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Instrument of Sasine following thereon dated 1.4.1776. 
Registrate at Edinburgh the 30th of the said month. 


Special Retour of the Service of the said Norman 
MacLeod as heir in special cum beneficio inventory‘ 
to John MacLeod his father in the lands of Roudille 
etc dated 3.11.1775. 


Precept from the Chancery for infefting the said 
Norman MacLeod as heir aforesaid cum beneficio 
Inventory in the said last mentioned lands dated 
6.1.1776. 

Instrument of Sasine following thereon dated 29.3.1776 
Registrate at Edinburgh 30th April thereafter. 
Precept of Clare Constat® by the said Normand Mac- 
Leod in favours of Him as their cum beneficio to his 
said father the lands & barony of Harris and dated 
22.3.1776. 

Instrument of Sasine following thereon dated 22nd & 
29th March & 2nd April 1776 Registrate at Edinburgh 
the 30th of the said month of April. 


The following inventory of the Tacks of the lands of 
Harris were handed over to Alexander MacLeod, now of 


Harris. 


Tack Normand MacLeod Esq. to Angus Campbell of 
the Town and Lands of Clashmiel (i.e. Cliasamol) and 
the island of Soy (i.e. Soay) lying in the barony of 
Harris & Sheriffdom of Inverness dated 6th Sept. 1769. 
Tack Normand MacLeod to John Morrison etc of 
the Town and Lands of Raa in the island of Taransay 
dated 6th Sept. 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Roderick MacLeod etc 
of the Town and Lands of Paible in the island of 
Taransay dated 6th Sept. 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Dugald and John Mac- 
aulay of the Town and Lands of Horgubost with the 
Lands of the Bay of Groswick & also the Lands of 
Miavegg dated 6th Sept. 1769. 





12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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Tack Normand MacLeod to William & Rachel Mac- 
Neil of the Lands of Roudel and the Lands called the 
Bay of Finsbay dated 6th Sept. 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Angus MacLeod etc of 
the Town and Lands of Quidinish and Knokgasgeir 
dated 6th Sept. 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Kenneth Campbell and 
others of the Lands of Meikle Scarista dated 6th Sept. 
1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Norman MacLeod and 
others of the Town and Lands of Kirktown of Pabbay 
dated 6th Sept. 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Alexander MacLeod of 
the island of St Kilda dated 6th Sept. 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to John Campbell of Ensay 
of the Island Town and Lands of Ensay & Sagay etc 
dated 3rd November & 25th December 1770. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to John Campbell of Strond 
of the Town & Lands of Strond & the island of Kille- 
gray dated 3rd Nov. & 26th Dec. 1770. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Donald MacNeil, merchant 
in Skye of the Lands of Finsbay dated July 18th 1754. 
Articles of Agreement betwixt Normand MacLeod Esq. 
& Mr Angus Bethune 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Donald & Kenneth Camp- 
bells of the Lands of Scalpa 1769 — with obligation 
by MacLeod to Kenneth Campbell to grant a Tack of 
these lands dated 11th Sept. 1775. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to Donald & Kenneth 
Campbells of the same land 1769. 

Tack Normand MacLeod to John Campbell of the 
Lands of Strond 1769. 

Agreement betwixt Mr Bannatyne MacLeod & Mr 
John Bethune anent a lease of Borve 1777. Unsigned. 
Tack of MacLeods Commissioners to Kenneth Camp- 
bell of the Lands of Scalpa 1770. 


Į acknowledge the Receipt of the above Tacks received 
from Mr Dick. 


Alexr MacLeod 
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agreement. “In consideration of the sale of the Estate of 
Harris between MacLeod of MacLeod and Alexander 
MacLeod Esq., of Theobald’s Inn, County of Hertford, 
brother of the said Norman MacLeod of Unish, bearing 
date 23rd July 1779, the said Norman MacLeod of MacLeod 
became bound inter aliat to grant Norman MacLeod of 
Unish a tack of the lands all and haill of the lands of 
Unish and Fasach with the whole pendicles and pertinents 
thereof as the same is presently possessed by the said 
Norman MacLeod of Unish and that for twenty-eight years 
from Mart. 1779 to be peacefully possessed and enjoyed 
by the said Norman for that period and it is hereby 
specially provided and declared that upon the decease of 
Donald MacLeod of Bernera, father of the said Norman 
MacLeod of Unish, when he is entitled to the possession of 
the farm of Bernera, this present tack shall immediately 
devolve upon the present wife of the said Donald MacLeod 
in liferent and to the eldest son of their marriage and 
his heirs but expressly excluding subtenants and assignees 


To the article of Sale of Harris was added the following 
aforesaid. 


Dated 23rd July 1779 


LEGAL TERMINOLOGY 


1. Retour. Service or feudal obligation of an heir to his ancestor. 


2. Instrument of Sasine or Seisin. The instrument or written legal 
document by which possession is proved. 

3. Infefting. Giving possession of heritable property. 

4. Cum Beneficio Inventory. Privilege granted to apparent heirs 
allowing them to enter an estate provided an inventory is made 
within the year of discussing the project. The heir will not incur 
any more liability for his predecessor’s debts than appears in the 
said inventory. 

5. Clare Constat. These Latin words mean, “It is clearly established”. 
They occur as the opening words of a precept or writ of Sasine 
granted to an heir by his superior. 

6. Inter Alia means “in addition to other things”. 
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MARRIAGE, DIVORCE AND CONCUBINAGE 
IN GAELIC SCOTLAND 


W. D. H. SELLAR, B.A., LL.B. 


Ist December 1978 


According to A Description of the Western Isles of Scotland, 
written about 1695, by Martin Martin, “It was an ancient 
custom in the islands that a man should take a maid to his 
wife, and keep her the space of a year without marryir3z 
her; and if she pleased him all the while, he married her at 
the end of the year, and legitimised these children; but if 
he did not love her, he returned her to her parents, and 
her portion (i.e. her tocher) also; and if there happened to 
be any children, they were kept by the father: but this 
unreasonable custom was long ago brought into disuse.”’! 
Many later writers on the history and customs of the 
Highlands and Islands before the breakdown of the old 
Gaelic social order in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies have commented on what they take to have been 
peculiar customs of marriage and concubinage. Prominent 
among them are those two great pioneers of the history of 
Celtic Scotland, Donald Gregory and W. F. Skene. 
Gregory was puzzled by the status of two half-brothers of 
John, Lord of the Isles (d. 1503), Celestine (or Gillespic) Mac- 
Donald of Lochalsh, and Hugh (or Uisdean) MacDonald of 
Sleat. He notes the application of the terms frater naturalis 
and frater carnalis to them in contemporary documents; yet 
he writes, “The history of Celestine and Hugh and their 
descendants sufficiently shows that they were considered 
legitimate, and that, consequently, the words ‘naturalis’ and 
‘carnalis’, taken by themselves, and without the adjunct 
‘bastardus’, do not necessarily imply bastardy. It is probable 
that they were used to designate the issue of those handfast 
or left-handed marriages, which appear to have been so 
common in the Highlands and Isles. Both naturalis and 
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carnalis are occasionally applied to individuals known to be 
legitimate in the strictest sense of the word.’? Later, com- 
menting on the so-called ‘Statutes of Iona’, imposed in 1609 
as part of the Crown’s drive to tame the West Highland 
chiefs, Gregory says of Article One, which set out that 
“mariageis contractit for certane yeisis” should be “simpliciter 
dischairgit and the committaris thairof haldin, repute and 
punist as fornicatouris,”’ that this is “a proof that the ancient 
practice of handfasting still prevailed to a certain extent.’? 

Skene, like Gregory, was puzzled by the high incidence 
of apparently irregular succession in the Highlands, and 
also suggested that the answer might lie in the “probable 
supposition that the Highland law of marriage was origin- 
ally very different from the feudal, and that a person who 
was feudally a bastard might in their view be considered 
legitimate, and therefore entitled to be supported in accord- 
ance with their strict ideas of hereditary right and their 
habitual tenacity of whatever belonged to their ancient 
usages’’.4 In elaborating on this Skene, like Gregory, made 
use of the term ‘handfasting’. In a passage which is 
reminiscent of Martin, he speaks of “a singular custom 
regarding marriage retained to a very late period among 
the Highlanders, which would seem to infer that their 
original law of marriage was different from that of the 
feudal. This custom was termed handfasting, and consisted 
in a species of contract between two chiefs, by which it 
was agreed that the heir of the one should live with the 
daughter of the other as her husband for twelve months 
and a day. If in that time the lady became a mother, or 
proved to be with child, the marriage became good in 
law, ... but should there not have occurred any appearance 
of issue, the contract was considered at an end, and each 
party was at liberty to marry or handfast with any other.” 

The case for the existence of an ancient custom of trial 
marriage or handfasting for a year and a day was reviewed 
twenty years ago by A. E. Anton.® Anton points out that the 
notion that such a custom once existed in Scotland — in 
the Borders, where it was claimed by no less than Sir 
Walter Scott, as well as in the Highlands — has had a wide 
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currency, and appears not only in works on highland 
history and law, but also in such seminal studies on anthro- 
pology and jurisprudence as Westermarck’s History of 
Human Marriage, Jolovicz Historical Introduction to 
Roman Law, and Vinogradoff’s Historical Jurisprudence. 
However, Anton believes that accounts of the custom 
betray a fundamental ignorance of medieval Canon law. He 
is able to show that those who have used the term ‘hand- 
fasting’ have not appreciated the meaning of that term in 
medieval parlance, nor its relationship to the law of the 
Church. There has been confusion between an engagement 
to marry, or betrothal, and marriage itself. ““The ceremonv 
of joining hands,” he writes, “became so closely associated 
with betrothals in medieval times that in Scotland, and 
apparently in the North of England, the ordinary term for 
a betrothal was a handfasting.’’? When betrothal was 
followed by intercourse on the faith of the promise to 
marry, then a valid although irregular marriage resulted 
(sponsalia per verba de futuro subsequente copula). Despite 
Skene’s view to the contrary, the presence of a priest was 
not required to make a marriage good in law: although 
disapproving, the church recognised as valid not only 
marriage per verba de futuro as above, but also marriage 
per verba de praesenti contracted without ecclesiastical 
ceremony. On all these points Anton is convincing.? The 
appropriation of the term ‘handfasting’ by Gregory and 
Skene to describe Highland marriage customs was inept 
and has given rise to much confusion. 

However, it is more difficult to agree with Anton when 
he concludes, paraphrasing a remark by Cosmo Innes, that 
“there is no proof, or approach to proof, that handfasting 
in Skene’s sense or any other peculiar customs of marriage 
were recognised in medieval Scotland after the introduction 
of Christianity had given one rule of marriage to the whole 
Christian world.”? Cosmo Innes too was misled by the 
use of the term ‘handfasting’ which he knew to be 
inappropriate. His views on Celtic law, however, do not 
bear examination and do this great legal historian no 
credit. “I have said,” wrote Innes “that the law of marriage 
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was viewed as one of the peculiarities of the Celtic race, 
but there is nothing more likely to mislead us in a subject 
necessarily of much obscurtty than to found upon the 
loose practice of a half savage people, a theory of a 
definite system of law.’'° How much weight should be 
attached to this remark can be judged by his later comment 
on the Leges inter Brettos et Scotos, “I have not troubled 
you with the ancient Scotch terms applicable to these laws 
of compensation. Some of them are more or less intelligible 
to the Celtic scholar; but I cannot venture to speak of 
etymologies from that language, of which I am entirely 
ignorant.” !! 

Contrary to the views of both Anton and Innes there 
is in fact a great deal of evidence which indicates that 
“peculiar customs of marriage” were recognised in Gaelic 
Scotland long after “the introduction of Christianity had 
given one rule of marriage to the whole Christian world.” 
The clue lies in Ireland and in Irish law and custom. 

John of Fordun’s account of Macbeth tells the story, 
later popularised by Holinshed and Shakespeare, of how 
Malcolm Canmore tests the loyalty of Macduff by pre- 
tending himself to be unsuited to wear the crown: ‘Malcolm 
adduces various instances of kings having lost their king- 
doms through sensuality.”!"? The examples given by Fordun 
include Tarquinius who “‘lewdly violated Lucretia,” Sarda- 
napalis, King of Assyria, “a man more dissolute than a 
woman,” Chilperic of France, Edwy of England and Culen 
of Scotland. 

The crowning example — an anachronistic one, alas not 
referred to in Shakespeare — is Roderic of Ireland: “The 
kingdom of Hibernia, likewise, came to an end with the 
lustful king Roderic (begotten, forsooth, of the stock of our 
own race), who would have six wives at once, not like a 
Christian king, and would not send them away, in spite of 
the loss of his kingdom — though he had often been 
warned by the whole Church, both archbishops and bishops, 
and chidden with fearful threats, by all the inhabitants, 
to Ruairi (Rory) O’Connor (d. 1198), High King of Ireland 
both chiefs and private persons.” The reference is clearly 
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at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion. Fordun’s 
reference to Ruairi is remarkably close to the entry sub anno 
1233 in the contemporary Annals of Connacht. After 
recording a battle in which two sons and two grandsons of 
Ruairi were killed, the Annal continues “Here ends the 
rule of the children of Ruairi O Conchobair, King of 
Ireland. For the Pope offered him the title to [the kingship 
of] Ireland for himself and his seed for ever, and likewise 
six wives, if he would renounce the sin of adultery hence- 
forth; and since he would not accept these terms God took 
the rule and sovranty from his seed for ever, in punishment 
for his sin.” These comments on Ruairi O’Connor, taken 
from medieval Scottish and Irish sources, illustrate 
dramatically the fact, now universally accepted by Irish 
scholars, that the ancient Irish law of marriage allowed 
for polygamy, concubinage and divorce, and that customs 
reflecting this law continued to flourish for over a thousand 
years after the introduction of Christianity. 


Sir Henry Maine noted in his Early Institutions that 
there was “nothing like an intimate interpenetration of 
ancient Irish law by Christian principle,’ and commented 
that ‘“‘the tract on ‘Social Connections’ appears to assume 
that the temporary cohabitation of the sexes is part of the 
accustomed order of society.’'* More recently many 
scholars have emphasised the peculiarities of Irish marriage 
customs. In Ireland before the Vikings Gearoid MacNiocaill 
states that royal fertility was expected and admired and 
that this “was rarely attainable without a plurality of 
wives.” He quotes from the canons of the Dark Age Church, 
“the greater the dignity a king has received, the greater 
should be the fear he has; for many women debase his 
soul; and his spirit, divided by a multitude of spouses, slips 
deeply into sin.’’'> One of these early canons is entitled 
De concubinis non habendis cum legitima uxore.'* However, 
native jurists, anticipating the Mormons by a thousand 
years, were able to point to the example of the Old Testa- 
ment patriarchs: ““God’s chosen people lived in a plurality 
of unions, so that it is not easier to condemn it than to 
praise it.”'5 In Ireland before the Normans Donncha O 
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Corráin states that “Irish dynasties, as the laws and other 
sources conclusively prove, were polygamous from the 
earliest period until the collapse of the Gaelic System.” 
This view 1s echoed by Kenneth Nicholls in Gaelic and 
Gaelicised Ireland in the Middle Ages: “In no field of life 
was Ireland’s apartness from the mainstream of Christian 
European society so marked as in that of marriage. 
Throughout the medieval period, and down to the end of 
the old order in 1603, what could be called Celtic secular 
marriage remained the norm in Ireland, and Christian 
matrimony was no more than the rare exception grafted 
on to this system.’’!® 


Celtic secular marriage was no mere survival of 
inarticulate folk custom. Its origins are to be found in the 
highly organised legal order of early Ireland and in the 
Irish law tracts. These tracts represent the committing to 
paper by a professional learned class of oral legal tradition 
preserved by the joint memory of the ancients, the trans- 
mission from one ear to another, the chanting of the poets, 
to quote the Senchus Mor, the best known of these compila- 
tions, or, to use Professor Binchy’s memorable phrase, “oral 
tradition congealed in ink.” Already in writing in the 
seventh century, the texts attained canonical form by the 
end of the eighth century, and reflect the customs of an 
archaic society whose roots lay deep in the Indo-European 
past.!? 


The law tracts recognise many types of sexual union, 
some lasting, some temporary and some merely transient. 
The legal consequences of these unions as regards status, 
contract, and property law are regulated in considerable 
and complicated detail. As well as a first or chief wife, 
known as a cétmuinter, it was recognised that a man could 
have a second wife. The usual purpose of such a second 
marriage was to produce sons, The violation of a secondary 
wife rated only half the sum in compensation to the 
husband as the violation of a chief wife. The technical 
name given to this secondary wife, at least in the later 
texts, is adaltrach, literally “adulteress” a term which 
clearly reflects the Church’s disapproval of such unions. 
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Various types of concubine inferior to an adaltrach were 
also recognised. The children of most of these unions would 
be regarded as legitimate for the purpose of succession. 

Divorce was a recognised institution and available to both 
parties on a number of grounds. For example a woman 
might divorce her husband if he slandered her or ill-treated 
her physically. She could divorce him if he took an adaltrach, 
if he became insane, or if he was sexually unsatisfactory — 
impotent, sterile or a homosexual. A man might divorce 
his wife if she was sterile, if she dishonoured him, for 
adultery, for “general mischief in the house,’ or if she 
procured an abortion. An adaltrach who did not bear a male 
child within a year could be summarily dismissed. Here, 
perhaps, we may recognise the ultimate source of Martin 
and Skene’s trial marriage for a year, or for a year and a 
day. Divorce by mutual consent was also possible. All this, 
of course, was clean contrary to the teaching of the Church, 
as was the Irish predilection for marrying their close kin.?! 

It is difficult to be certain how far legal theory reflected 
actual practice, and this is a difficulty which increases as 
the centuries pass. However, it is not difficult to discern 
the influence of Celtic secular marriage in the career of 
the notorious and much married Gormlaith described in 
that great work of literature Njal’s Saga, as well as in more 
sober historical sources. Wife of Olaf Cuaran, King of 
Dublin, mother of his son Sitric Silkenbeard, discarded wife 
of Brian Boru, sometime wife of King Máel Sechnaill II, 
prospective spouse of Sigurd of Orkney, “She was endowed 
with great beauty and all those attributes which were 
outside her own control, but it is said that in all the 
characteristics for which she herself was responsible, she 
was utterly wicked. She had been married to a king called 
Brian, but now they were divorced.’’” 

From the eleventh century onwards more evidence 
becomes available from external sources on the Irish law 
of marriage. It is not flattering. Pope Gregory VII, writes 
to Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, to say that he has 
heard that the Irish — quod de Scotis audivimus — not only 
desert their wives but also sell them.” Lanfranc himself 
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writes in 1074 to the king of Munster, Turlough O’Brien, 
complaining that “in your kingdom every man abandons 
his lawfully wedded wife at his own will, without the 
occasion of any canonical cause; and with a boldness that 
must be punished, takes to himself some other wife... 
according to a law of marriage that is rather a law of 
fornication. ”?* Lanfranc’s successor, St Anselm, writes two 
letters to the king of Munster, Muirchertach O’Brien. In 
the first he says, “It is reported among us that marriages 
are dissolved in your kingdom without any reason; and 
that kinsfolk are not ashamed to have intercourse, either 
under the name of marriage or under some other name, 
publicly and without rebuke, against all the prohibitions 
of the Canon Law.” In the second he writes, “It is said 
that men exchange their wives with the wives of others as 
freely and as publicly as a man might exchange his 
horse...” 


In 1101 a Synod held at Cashel forbade a man from 
marrying his stepmother or his stepgrandmother, his step- 
daughter, his wife’s sister or his brother’s wife — a far cry 
indeed from the seven forbidden degrees of kinship of the 
contemporary Canon law, and good evidence that such 
unions were in fact taking place.” Despite several further 
reforming synods the old marriage customs continued, and 
the desirability of ecclesiastical reform bulks large in Pope 
Adrian IV’s famous grant of the Lordship of Ireland to 
Henry II in 1155. On the political level, indeed, the abduction 
by Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, of Devorgilla, 
the wife of Tighearnan O’Rourke, in 1152 was an important 
factor in precipitating the Anglo-Norman invasion of 
Ireland. The great Turlough O’Connor (d. 1156), king of 
Connacht, had seventeen sons by four wives, and, as already 
seen, later generations ascribed to the polygamous habits 
of his son the high-king Ruairi the downfall of his dynasty 
as kings of Ireland.?” In 1172 Pope Alexander III wrote to 
Henry I, now overlord of much of Ireland in fact as well 
as name, complaining that the Irish married their step- 
mothers, and their brother’s wives while the brother was 
still alive, and “that a man might live in concubinage with 
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with two sisters; and that many of them, putting away the 
mother, will marry the daughter.’ Katherine Simms com- 
ments, “Anyone reading the letter written by Pope Alex- 
ander HI to King Henry II in 1172 might be forgiven for 
thinking that a prime object of the Norman invasion of 
Ireland had been the reform of the Irish customs with 
regard to marriage and concubinage.””*? 

Simms has made a detailed study of the position of 
women in medieval Ireland, relying not only on Gaelic 
material but also on the original registers of the arch- 
bishops of Armagh. Her conclusion is that although Irish 
law in the middle ages differed in many ways from the 
ancient law tracts, the law on marriage remained remark- 
ably constant. Kenneth Nicholls takes the same view in 
his pioneering study of Gaelic Ireland in the Middle Ages.?! 
Thus we should not be too surprised to read that in 1243 
Tadg O’Connor, on being released from captivity by 
O’Reilly, led a company of men to MacDermot’s house and 
abducted MacDermot’s wife, who was his own mother, and 
gave her to O’Reilly as ransom for himself; nor that in 
1365 MacMahon was forced by Somhairle MacDonald to 
divorce his wife and marry Somhairle’s daughter.** In 1339, 
Turlough O’Connor, king of Connacht, “took a new wife, 
and put away [i.e. divorced] the old one.” According to 
Nicholls the new wife was his aunt!3? Cablaigh Mor 
O’Connor died in 1395, “to wit, a propertied woman of 
great substance was she, that lived with noble men, namely 
Niall O'Donnell, king of Tirconell, and Aedh O’Rourke, 
king of Brefne, and Cathal, royal heir of Connacht and 
other men that are not reckoned here.” From the fact that 
three of her husbands were deadly enemies she was named 
Port-na-dtri-namhad — “the meeting place of the three 
enemies.’’34 The second Earl of Clanrickard (d. 1582) was 
said to have been six times married, with five wives living 
at the same time, four of them having been ‘put away’ by 
him. At the end of the sixteenth century it was still 
possible to comment on Irish marriage customs in these 
terms: “In old time they much abused the honourable 
state of marriage, either in contracts unlawful, meeting the 
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degrees of prohibition, or in divorsements at pleasure, or 
in retaining concubines or harlots for wives; yea even at 
this daie, where the clergie is faint, they can be content 
to marrie for a year and a daie of probation; and at the 
years end, or anie time after, to returne hir home with hir 
marriage goods, or as much in valure, upon light quarels, 
if the gentlewoman’s friends be unable to revenge the 
injurie. In like maner maie she forsake hir husband.’ 


However, although Celtic secular marriage and marriage 
under the Canon law were poles apart in legal theory, the 
contrast in practice, at least as regards divorce, as Simms 
points out, was not as great as might have been expected. 
Under the Canon law marriage was for life and divorce 
was not permitted, but the increasing ease with which 
annulments were granted in the later Middle Ages, especially 
on the grounds of consanguinity and affinity, made a 
mockery of the permanence of marriage. Not only in 
Gaelic society did men and women have a succession of 
spouses, Again, Irish lords were as likely — perhaps more 
likely — to marry their close kin as their counterparts in 
Western Europe.” Increasingly they found it politic to 
present their divorces as annulments under the Canon law, 
and to seek for their marriages, if all went well, the 
blessing of a dispensation from the prohibited degrees. It 
might be difficult to deduce from the consistorial records 
of the church alone that Celtic secular marriage continued 
to flourish. However, it is possible to detect differences, as 
Simms has done, between petitions on the Irish side and 
petitions on the Anglo-Irish side. Typically, on the Anglo- 
Irish side a wife will petition because she wants to be 
separated from her husband: on the Irish side, by contrast, 
the petition is more likely to come from a wife who claims 
she has been dismissed “without reasonable cause.’’3? 


Celtic secular marriage then survived in Gaelic Ireland 
until the end of the old order. As a legal institution its 
Origin is to be seen in the ancient Irish laws. As a social 
institution it continued to reflect the aspirations of an 
archaic kin-based society.?? 
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Given the tenacity of the institution in Ireland one 
would expect to find Celtic secular marriage also in Scot- 
land. Scotland was united by a dynasty of Gaelic-speaking 
kings of Irish origin. In the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, as in Ireland, an archaic kin-based Gaelic society 
survived the Middle Ages. MacDonald in Islay had as 
much in common with O’Neill in Tyrone and O’Donnell in 
Donegal as he had with any Lowland Scottish magnate. 
Despite the valiant efforts of John Cameron, the history 
of Celtic law in Scotland remains to be written, but the 
parallels in law and society between Gaelic Scotland and 
Gaelic Ireland are unmistakeable: parallels true of the 
mainstream of Scottish development until at least the 
twelfth century, and remaining true of the Western High- 
lands and Islands for a further five hundred years. There 
are parallels in the nature of kingship, especially as regards 
the ceremony of inauguration, in the law of succession to 
the throne, in burdens in land such as cain, in the pro- 
fessional learned orders, such as doctors, poets and judges. 
Parallels too in the church, as one would expect in the 
adopted country of St Columba: in ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion and office-bearers; as regards relics and their cus- 
todians; and in reform movements such as the Culdees. It 
is true that the surviving Scottish record, especially from 
the Gaelic side, is sparser than the Irish, but enough has 
survived to indicate that Celtic secular marriage had a long 
history in Gaelic Scotland as in Ireland.” 


Little evidence has survived before the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore (1058-1093). His queen, St Margaret, according 
to her biographer Turgot, held at least one council in which 
she attempted some reform in the Celtic Church, one 
malpractice specifically mentioned being the fact that 
marriage was permitted with a stepmother and a deceased 
brother’s wife. Some years later, 1112 x 1114, Pope Paschal 
II sent two letters to Scotland, one of them to Turgot, now 
Bishop of St Andrews, condemning abuses in the Church. 
Once again, uncanonical customs concerning marriage are 
hinted at, although this time obliquely: Contugia inter 
vos pudicitia serventur, writes Paschal, “let marriage 
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serve modesty among you.” The parallels with con- 
temporary Irish reform, as at the synod of Cashel in 1101, 
are too close to be accidental.“ Later in the twelfth 
century the biographer of Ailred of Rievaulx refers thus to 
the marital habits of the Galwegians: Ibi castitas tociens 
patitur naufragium, quociens libido voluerit, nec est inter 
castam et scortum ulla distancia nisi quod castiores inibi 
mulieres per menses viros alternent et vir pro una bucula 
vendat uxorem — “chastity suffers shipwreck as many times 
as lust desires, nor is there any difference between a chaste 
woman and a whore except that the more chaste will change 
their husbands by the month and a man will sell his wife 
for a heifer.”42 

So far the record evidence. There is, however, an intriguing 
tradition recorded by Andrew of Wyntoun about the birth 
of Malcolm Canmore himself. According to Wyntoun, 
Malcolm’s father king Duncan “gat two sownnys off lauch- 
full bed,” one of them being the later king Donald Ban. 
One day, however, when out hunting, Duncan chanced to 
come by the mill of Forteviot, where he met and fell in 
love with the millar’s daughter. The story unfolds: 

This milnare had a dowchtyr fayre, 
That to the Kyng had offt repayre... 
(He) tuk, and chesyd that woman 

To be fra thine hys luwyd lemman. 
That ilke nycht, that the Kyng 

Tuk wyth the mylnare hys gesnyng, 

in to bede wyth hyr he lay, 

And gat on hyr a sowne or day, 

That wes Malcolme, off Scotland 
Thare-efftyre crownyd Kyng regnand.*# 

The fact that Wyntoun tells such a story of an ancestor 
of the reigning line suggests that it had achieved a very 
wide currency. Wyntoun was clearly fascinated by the 
genealogical implications, and devotes several lines to 
demonstrating that many kings, an Emperor, and even a 
Pope descended from the millar of Forteviot’s daughter.’ 
It is worth remembering too that Donald Ban’s heir at 
law, John Comyn, was a claimant for the throne of Scot- 
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land during the Great Cause, although the exact grounds 
of his claim are unknown.* According to Fordun, both 
Malcolm Canmore and Donald Ban were sons of Duncan’s 
union with a cousin of Earl Siward of Northumbria, but 
this evidence, like that of Wyntoun, is late, and it must 
remain at least a possibility that Malcolm Canmore was 
the son of a union with a concubine or an adaltrach.*° 


The status, legitimate or otherwise, of Malcolm Canmore’s 
eldest son Duncan, king in 1094, has been much debated 
by historians. Duncan was not the son of St Margaret, but 
of Malcolm’s earlier wife Ingibjorg. In his 1094 charter to 
Durham he describes himself as king constans hereditarie, 
yet in the next century William of Malmesbury calls him 
nothus, a bastard.” Historians have speculated that Duncan 
may have been technically illegitimate under the Canon law, 
and have constructed none too convincing tables of con- 
sanguinity and affinity to back up this thesis. Again, there 
has been some dispute as to the identity of Duncan’s mother, 
Ingibjorg. According to Orkneying Saga Ingibjorg was the 
wife of Thorfinn the Mighty, Iarl of Orkney — and mother 
of his sons, Paul and Erlend — before she married Malcolm 
Canmore. However, Thorfinn is thought to have died 
c. 1065, and as there are chronological difficulties in suppos- 
ing that Ingibjorg married Malcolm after that date, a second 
Ingibjorg, daughter of the first and wife of Malcolm, has 
been postulated. However, the difficulties as to Duncan’s 
status and parentage disappear if one supposes that Ingib- 
jorg was the divorced wife rather than the widow of 
Thorfinn when she married Malcolm. Thorfinn, let us 
suppose, had put her away, and so in the eyes of the Church, 
but not, one imagines, of Ingibjorg or Malcolm, her second 
marriage was bigamous and her son Duncan an adulterine 
bastard.” 

After the accession to the throne of the sons of Margaret, 
and the increasing influence of the Canon and the Feudal 
law, one would expect the practice of Celtic secular marriage 
to disappear rapidly from the mainstream of Scottish 
political life. Nevertheless it may be that the continuation 
of just such a practice was an element in the disputes, at 
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present barely understood, about succession to several 
Earldoms, such as Mar, Menteith and Athol, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Historians have recognised that 
different customs of succession may underly these disputes, 
but have so far tended to consider the question of status, 
legitimate or otherwise, solely within the context of Canon 
law. The practice of Celtic secular marriage may have its 
bearing too on the matrimonial alliances of William, the 
son of Duncan II, and on the claims to the crown put 
forward by his descendants, the MacWilliams.4? 


If the influence of Celtic law declined in lowland Scot- 
land from the twelfth century onwards, it survived in more 
pristine form, and perhaps even underwent a revival, in 
the Highlands and Islands. The main focal point of Gaelic 
Scotland in the later Middle Ages was the Lordship of Isles. 
In the Lordship, stationed on various islands, were judges 
who still bore the Celtic title of britheamh: the best known 
of these judges or ‘brieves’ are the Morrisons of Ness in 
Lewis. From these judges appeal ran to the Council of 
the Isles with its headquarters at Eilean na Comhairle at 
Loch Finlaggan in Islay. In 1485 Aullialmus archiiudex 
witnesses an island charter.*! Both Gaelic and official Scots 
sources indicate that laws other than those of the kingdom 
of Scotland were applied. Dean Monro, writing in 1549, 
speaks of “the Laws made be Renald McSomharkle callit in 
his time King of the Occident Hes” (this is the MacDonald 
ancestor Ranald, son of Somerled). In 1504 the Scots 
Parliament enacted: “Item that all our soverane lordis liegis 
beand under his obesance and in speciale all the Ilis be 
Reulit be our soverane lordis aune lawis and the commoune 
lawis of the Realme and be nain other lawis.’3 


Political and personal alliances between West Highland 
magnates and native Irish lords were frequent. In the 
thirteenth century the MacSweens of Knapdale formed 
marriage alliances with the O’Connor kings of Connacht 
and the O’Donnell rulers of Tyrconell. In 1259 the daughter 
of Dugald MacRuairi, king of Innse Gall and a descendant 
of Somerled, married Aedh O’Connor, king of Connacht, 
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and brought her husband a dowry of one hundred and sixty 
galloglasses. In 1290 Aedh O’Donnell deposed his brother 
as leader of the O’Donnells with the aid of his mother’s 
kin, the Clan Donald, The marriage of Angus Og Mac- 
Donald of Islay with Aine, daughter of Cumuighe 
O’Cathan, is well known. Aine’s second husband was an 
O’Neill chieftain. Many later MacDonalds, especially of 
the family of Dunivaig and the Glens, married Irish wives.** 

Given this background, there is, as one would expect, 
considerable evidence for the continuing existence of Celtic 
secular marriage in the later Middle Ages in the Highlands 
and Islands. Unfortunately the evidence is rarely direct or 
unambiguous, and is difficult to interpret. The official 
records of the Lordship are lost. No trace of the laws of 
Ranald, son of Somerled, survives. No judgement of an 
island britheamh exists in original form. Much of the 
evidence which does survive from the Gaelic side about the 
history of families and their marriage alliances, and about 
the state of society in general, was not written down until 
the seventeenth century or later, long after the end of the 
Lordship, and “the daunting of the Isles.” These accounts 
are an invaluable record of tradition, but are often con- 
fused, garbled and biased. 

The Vatican archives do, indeed, contain a wealth of 
contemporary material on medieval Scotland, including the 
Highlands, much of which concerns annulments, legitimacy 
and dispensations from the prohibited degrees. The study 
of this material has barely begun, but it may not disclose 
as much about Highland marital habits as we might 
expect. The official record tells us how the relationships 
which it records were presented in Rome; it does not 
necessarily tell us how they were viewed within Gaelic 
society. The Irish experience indicates that it was not 
difficult to present relationships resulting from Celtic 
secular marriage in Canon law guise, and that it was often 
politic to do so.5 An official dispensation to marry, long 
after the event, the official legitimation of a son and heir, 
may often have been considered politic and desirable, but 
they do not indicate that within the context of Gaelic 
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society, the marriage was not already considered valid or 
the son legitimate, In the same manner feudal forms were 
used to clothe Celtic customs regarding succession, as in 
the case of the heiress Christiana MacRuairi, bypassed in 
Robert Bruce’s time in favour of the male line, or in the 
case of Mary MacLeod, the sixteenth century heiress of 
Dunvegan, similarly excluded from the succession.®” 

The evidence then is difficult to interpret. However, it 
is impossible to review the history of the West Highlands 
in the later Middle Ages, or to read through the later 
traditional accounts of the Highland clans, without reach- 
ing the conclusion that Skene and Gregory were right in 
detecting the existence of peculiar customs of marriage. 
Almost regardless of which family is studied, there are 
examples of disputed legitimacy and marriage, of succes- 
sion disputes with uncle ranged against nephew, and 
brother against half-brother, of tales of repudiated and 
abandoned wives, and of uncanonical unions. Between 
1550 and 1650 there were three particularly fratricidal 
succession disputes, among the MacLeods of Lewis, the 
MacNeils of Barra and the MacLeods of Assynt.5® It is 
impossible to regard these examples as springing simply 
from unusual political unrest or from technical breaches 
of the Canon law so common throughout Europe. They 
are different in kind and intensity, and their explanation 
is to be found in the continuance of customs of Celtic 
secular marriage. 

As noted above, Gregory regards Gillespic MacDonald 
of Lochalsh (d. 1473) and Hugh MacDonald of Sleat 
(d. 1498) as providing examples of peculiar Highland 
marriage custom. Gillespic and Hugh were sons of Alex- 
ander, Lord of the Isles, and half-brothers — perhaps 
elder half-brothers — of John, Lord of the Isles. Neither 
contemporaries nor tradition ever claimed that they were 
the sons of a regular canonical union. Gillespic, described 
as a ‘base son’ in the traditional Sleat history, was the son 
of a daughter of MacDuffie (MacPhee), while Hugh’s 
mother was a daughter of Gillepatrick O’Beolan of Carlo- 
way.’ The Sleat history itself describes Hugh’s mother as 
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a concubine, and says that “MacDonald could not be 
induced to part with her, on occasion of her great beauty.”° 
Neither MacDuffie nor O’Beolan, it may be noted in 
passing, were men of humble birth: both belonged to the 
aristocracy. Some further information on the chequered 
matrimonial career of Alexander, Lord of the Isles, has 
survived. In 1446 he was admonished by Pope Eugenius IV 
for putting away his lawful wife, Elizabeth, perhaps the 
mother of John, — ipsam Elizabeth a se de facto repulit 
— and for impudently adhering to yet another woman 
named Christiana MacLaide quem in concubinam tenere 
non trepidat — whom he did not fear to keep in concubin- 
age. One is reminded here of Simm’s finding that 
consistorial petitions from women in Irish Gaelic society 
typically allege dismissal by their husbands without reason- 
able cause.*? In addition, the Vatican records give the name 
of Alexander’s wife in 1433 as Jacobella, and Papal letters 
of legitimation were granted in 1445 in favour of three 
sons of Alexander — Hugh, Alexander and Donald — by 
an unnamed mother.® 


Nor were the matrimonial affairs of Gillespic and Hugh 
themselves free from complication. According to the Sleat 
history Gillespic “got [his son] Alexander by his father’s 
brother’s daughter, and finding no clergyman to marry 
them, he cohabited with her all his lifetime against the 
consent of all his friends.’’*4 Nevertheless this son Alex- 
ander, the product of two uncanonical alliances in two 
generations, appears as the acknowledged heir of his uncle, 
John, Lord of the Isles." The fate of Alexander of Loch- 
alsh’s two daughters and ultimate heiresses, according to 
the Sleat account, is not without interest. Alexander 
MacDonald of Glengarry ‘“‘married first a brother’s 
daughter of his grandfather .. . and having turned her off, 
he married the second daughter;” again, “having dismissed 
his lawful wife .. . he ravished Alexander MacGillespig’s 
daughter merely to advance his fortune .. . but could not 
get himself married to her while his former wife lived.” 
The elder daughter of Alexander of Lochalsh was married 
to Dugald, son of the deposed chief of Clanranald, but 
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“Glengarry and others by threats compelled him again to 
dismiss his wife,” who later married Dingwall of Kildun.& 


Hugh MacDonald of Sleat died leaving six sons, each by 
a different mother: Donald Gallich by Elizabeth Gunn 
(“Austine [Hugh] having halted at Caithness he got a son 
by the Crowner of Caithness’ daughter”); John by Maclan 
of Ardnamurchan’s daughter; Donald Harrich by MacLeod 
of Harris’ daughter; Gillespic by MacLeod of Lewis’ 
daughter; Angus Collach by MacLean of Coll’s daughter; 
and Angus Dubh by the daughter of the vicar of South 
Uist. Again the mothers are of noble birth, but it is 
straining credulity too far to believe that Hugh was 
canonically married to each of them in turn. A charter 
under the great seal survives confirming a grant by John, 
Lord of the Isles, in favour of Hugh and the mother of son 
number two, with the unusual destination-over — believed 
by Sheriff MacPhail to be unique — to their heirs male 
legitime sive illegittime procreatis seu procreandis.8 One 
can guess why this proviso was necessary! Son number two 
did indeed succeed his father, but the later house of Sleat 
descend from son number one, Donald Gallich. Donald 
Gallich, incidentally, would appear to have married the 
mother of his son and heir, Donald Gruamach, when her 
former husband, Torquil MacLeod of Lewis was still alive, 
while of Donald Gruamach the Sleat history records “He 
afterwards had Gilespig Clerich by a daughter of Torkill 
MacLeod his married wife being then alive for she slipt away 
from her own child without the least offence being given 
her.” 


Although the Sleat history calls Angus Og the legitimate 
son of John, Lord of the Isles, by the Earl of Angus 
daughter, he is usually accounted illegitimate. He was 
certainly not the son of John’s only known wife, Elizabeth 
Livingston. Yet two Crown charters in 1476 and 1478 
explicitly recognised Angus as heir to his father’s lands 
should John have no legitimate issue in the male line.” The 
status of Angus’ son Donald Dubh is notoriously also a 
matter of dispute: his mother was a daughter of the first 
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Earl of Argyll, but his legitimacy was always, it seems, 
denied by the Crown, and always asserted by the islanders.” 

Other branches of the house of the Isles also had their 
share of uncanonical associations. It is generally accepted 
that the great Clanranald chief John Méideartach, who 
succeeded his father Alexander in 1530, was illegitimate. 
The Sleat history describes him as being of natural birth 
but “without doubt . . . a man truly worthy of the 
preferment.’’”? He was legitimised by Crown grant in 1532.7? 
The Black Book of Clanranald simply gives his mother’s 
name as Dearbhfail (Dorothy), without any indication of 
her paternity. She may have been a commoner. The mothers 
of two other families of John’s father Alexander are named 
as the daughter of Tormod (Norman) son of Gillepatrick 
O’Beolan, and the daughter of MacIntosh.“ The ‘Black 
Book’ credits many other Clanranald chiefs and notables 
with a number of partners, the most striking examble 
being that of Ranald of Benbecula which will be considered 
later. The MacDonalds of Keppoch descend from Angus 
son of Alexander Carrach. The Sleat account regards them 
as being of legitimate descent, but the ‘Black Book’ says 
that Angus’ mother was a daughter of MacDuffie but was 
not married to his father.75 After John Mor MacDonald 
of Dunivaig was hanged on the one gallows in 1499 with 
his son John Cathanach and two of his grandsons, the 
representation of the family devolved on John Cathanach’s 
son Alexander, ancestor of the later MacDonalds of Islay 
and of Antrim. Of Alexander’s birth the Sleat history says 
that he was “begotten by the Savages daughter in the 
County of Downe in Ireland and spouse of Achilles Bay 
MacCartin, they being both at the time his [John Cathan- 
ach’s] prisoners.’ One is reminded of the association 
between Shane O’Neill and Catherine MacLean, widow of 
the fourth Earl of Argyll and wife of Calvagh O’Donnell: 
this association, which produced several sons, began when 
Catherine and her husband Calvagh were Shane’s 
prisoners.’7 

The history and traditions of other families disclose 
similar irregularities. The legitimacy of several sixteenth 
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century chiefs of MacKay was very much in question, as 
lan Grimble has shown, and for two of them at least, John 
(d. 1529) and his brother Donald (d. 1550), formal letters 
of legitimation were sought from the Crown.” Sir Robert 
Gordon (no lover of the MacKays) writes, ““Y-Roy Macky 
had, by a woman of the West Yles, four bastard sones and 
two daughters: Neill, John, Donald and Angus. . . his sone 
John Macky succeeded . . . whereupon Neill Naverigh, the 
brother of Y-Roy ... maid clame .. . alleging his nephues 
to be bastards.””? Kenneth MacKenzie of Kintail (d. 1492) 
is said to have repudiated his first wife, Margaret, daughter 
of John, Lord of the Isles, and taken a second one. The 
legitimacy of John of Killin, born of this second alliance 
and ancestor of the later chiefs of Kintail, was hotly 
disputed by his uncle, Hector Roy MacKenzie of Gairloch. 
According to tradition MacKenzie returned his wife, who 
was blind in one eye, to her kinsmen mounted on a one-eyed 
horse and accompandied by a one-eyed servant and a 
one-eyed dog.®° Not surprisingly a battle resulted. The 
repudiation by Alexander (Alastair Crotach) MacLeod of 
Harris of his MacDonald wife led, according to the Sleat 
history, to his imprisonment and broken back.®! Lachlan 
Cattanach MacLean of Duart (d. 1523), another chief for 
whom letters of legitimation were sought and obtained 
from the Crown, attempted a more final repudiation of his 
wife Elizabeth Campbell, when he exposed her on a tidal 
rock, still known as Lady’s Rock, between Lismore and 
Mull. The lady was saved and Lachlan was killed in 
revenge. ® 

Just as Irish tradition ascribed the end of the kingdom 
of Ireland to the polygamous habits of Ruairi O’Connor, 
so too, and with considerably more justification, did later 
Highland tradition ascribe the end of the MacLeods of 
Lewis to the polygamous habits of their sixteenth century 
chief, Ruairi. The story has been often told, and needs no 
lengthy repetition.’ Ruairi repudiated his first wife, Janet 
MacKenzie, and disowned her son Torquil Conanach, claim- 
ing that he was the result of an adulterous liaison with the 
Morrison brieve of Lewis. It would appear that Janet later 
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married MacLeod of Raasay. Ruairi recognised the son of 
his second marriage, another Torquil, as his heir, but he 
predeceased his father. By a third marriage Ruairi had two 
more sons, Torquil Dubh and Tormod, whom he wished 
to succeed him. Torquil Conanach, however, with the aid 
of his mother’s kin, the MacKenzies, maintained that he was 
the true heir. Five further bastard sons of Ruairi took one 
side or the other in the ensuing dispute. Brother eliminated 
brother, and uncle nephew. The power of the MacLeods 
was destroyed and the way open for the ‘Fife Adventurers’ 
and the MacKenzie takeover of Lewis. 

One account indicates that the old marriage customs 
lingered in Lewis into the seventeenth century. In 1610, 
according to The Genealogy of the MacRas, Kenneth Mac- 
Kenzie, Lord Kintail, brought the Rev. Farquhar MacRae 
to Lewis, “where he preached the Gospel to the inhabitants, 
who were great strangers to it for many years before, 
as is evident from his having to baptize all under forty 
years of age, which he did, and married a vast number who 
lived there together, as man and wife,thereby to legitimate 
their children, and to abolish the barbarous custom that 
prevailed, of putting away their wives upon the least 
discord. ”®4 

When all these examples — and there are others which 
have not been referred to — are set against the Irish back- 
ground, one cannot doubt that Celtic secular marriage 
survived late in Gaelic Scotland as in Gaelic Ireland. 
Admittedly, many of the traditional accounts, such as the 
Sleat history and the Book of Clanranald, are strongly 
biased in favour of the family for whom they were written 
and seek to discredit rival branches. The Sleat history is 
not slow to stigmatise most rival branches of the Clan 
Donald as being of uncanonical descent. However, neither 
the Sleat nor the Clanranald accounts try very hard to 
conceal the irregular descent of their own branch. The 
Sleat historian rather lamely defends the legitimacy of 
Hugh MacDonald (Uisdean, Austin), the founder of the 
house of Sleat. Other MacDonald families, he says, deny 
the pre-eminence to Sleat “pretending that he [Hugh] 
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was of natural descent whereas almost all of themselves 
have doubled or tripled that kind of generation, before 
or after the birth of Austin.” “Besides,” he continues 
disingenuously, “every person must grant that by the law 
of nature of two brothers illegitimately begotten the eldest 
should have pre-eminence over the younger.’’® 

Again, it might be argued that some of the feuding 
between uncle and nephew, and between brother and 
brother, may reflect a survival of succession by tanistry. 
If this is so it merely strengthens the argument for the late 
survival of Celtic law. 

Two final and conclusive examples of the survival of 
Celtic secular marriage may be given: the alliances of Ruairi 
MacNeill of Barra (Ruairi an Tartair) and of Ranald Mac- 
Donald of Benbecula (Raonull Mor). Both these men lived 
in the Outer Hebrides, well out of reach of central authority. 
Both lived into the seventeenth century. An account of 
Barra, thought to be contemporary and to date to c. 1630 
has been preserved in MacFarlane’s Geographical Collections: 
“The Inhabitants thereoff are verie antient Inhabitants and 
the Superior or Laird of Barray is called Rorie McNeill. he 
is sex or sevin score of years as himself did say. This ancient 
man in tyme of his youth being a valiant and stout man of 
warr ... This McNeill had severall Noblemens daughters 
and had sundrie bairns, and at last everie one of them 
thinking and esteeming himself to be worthie of the Countrie 
after the fathers deceass being on lyff as yet. the saids sons 
having sundrie mothers, at last everie one of them did kill 
others except one that is alyff and another drowned in the 
sea,’*8 

Of Ranald Mor of Benbecula, who died in 1636, the 
Book of Clanranald records, “Ranald, son of Allan, a 
good man according to the times in which he lived; he was 
hospitable and generous, thrifty and friendly. He took unto 
him as his first wife the daughter of Ranald, son of James, 
i.e., Tanist of South Oirear, and she bore him a good son, 
Angus Mor, son of Ranald. He put her away, and she was 
afterwards married to Coll Mac Gillespie. She was the 
mother of the Clann Coll, namely, Gillespie, Ranald and 
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Alaster, and a good family of daughters, who were married 
to good gentlemen. Ranald, son of Allan, after having put 
away the daughter of Ranald, took Fionnsgoth Burke, a 
lady of the Burkes of the Province of Connaught, in the 
County of Mayo, and she bore three sons for him, namely 
Alexander, Rory, and Farquhar. He put away Fionnsgoth, 
and married Margaret, the daughter of Norman Macleod 
of Harris, the wife whom Norman Og Macleod of Lewis 
had.®” She bore a family to the son of Allan, namely, Allan 
Og, son of Ranald. That good wife died from him. After 
her he took Mary, the daughter of Gillespie of Medhe 
Connaill,®8 and she bore a son to him, namely, Donald 
Gorm, son of Ranald, and he put her away. After all these 
he married Margaret, the daughter of Angus, son of James, 
and her issue were made heirs of Benbecula and of Ardnish. 
She bore him a good family, namely Ranald Og, the heir, 
and John Og, Angus, Ranald, and Rory.’’®? This account 
thus credits Ranald with ten sons by five wives, three of 
whom he put away. One is reminded of the six wives of 
the second Earl of Clanrickard.”? For once, however, there 
is Official confirmation of Ranald’s matrimonial activities 
and a cross-reference on Gaelic tradition. On 5th October 
1633, Criminal letters were raised by Archibald, Lord Lorne, 
Heritable Justiciar of Argyll and the Isles, against ‘““Rannald 
Mcallen VcEan alias Mcrannald of Castle Vorreiff” i.e. 
Ranald son of Allan son of John alias MacRanald of Castle 
Borve — Ranald MacDonald of Benbecula. The Letters 
charge Ranald with murder and polygamy. After accusing 
him of poaching deer in Rhum and slaying the minister 
of Barra, they continue, Item having ‘“‘shakkin aff all feare 
of god and obedience to His Majesties Lawes he in 1603 
with out any Lawful devorcement putt away [blank] nyn 
Rannald Vcdonald his first mareit wyiff and mareit umquhile 
Margaret nccleoyd sister to umquhile sir Rorie Mccleoyd 
of Dounvegoune. Efter quhais deceis he mareit Marie 
Neconnell sister to Sir Donald McDonald of Sleatt and 
keepit house with her Ten yeires and thaireftir in ane most 
godles and Lawles manner without any Decreit of Devorce- 
ment patt the said Marie away and mareit Margaret Nc- 
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Connell Sister?! to Angus McConnell of Dounnavaig with 
quhome he keipes present companie and societie and sua 
at this present hour he hes thrie mareit wyiffes alive.’’? 
One could hardly wish for better contemporary confirmation 
of the traditional Clanranald account, even if one wife has 
got lost in the passing. The succession to Benbecula passed 
to Ranald Og, the son of the fifth marriage; he was the 
ancestor of the later chiefs of Clanranald, and also, of the 
famous Flora MacDonald. 

In conclusion, Skene and Gregory were correct in drawing 
attention to peculiar Highland marriage customs, although 
their misappropriation of the word “handfasting” to 
describe these customs was unfortunate and has confused 
the issue. In Scotland, as in Ireland, customs of marriage 
based ultimately on ancient Irish law, continued until the 
seventeenth century. It is convenient to refer to these 
customs, adopting recent Irish usage, as “Celtic secular 
marriage.” Referring back to the beginning of this paper, 
these were indeed the customs to which Martin Martin 
refers, albeit in garbled fashion, and which were struck at 
by Article One of the Statutes of Iona, when it forbade 
“mariageis contractit for certane yeiris.” 
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APPENDIX 


Interestingly enough, some memory of the marital exploits 
of both Ruairi MacNeil and Ranald of Benbecula has 
survived in oral tradition to the present day. Mrs Marion 
Somerville (née MacNeil), Ardveenish, Barra, tells me 
she heard that the “Weaver’s Castle’ on the Stack Islands 
between Eriskay and Barra was built by Ruairi for one 
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of his ladyloves, the stones being carried up in panniers on 
the back of a white mare. Dr Alasdair Maclean, Daliburgh, 
South Uist, after referring to the historical evidence about 
Ranald, and the fact that he was a patron of the Franciscan 
mission, writes (letter dated 16/2/77), “Curiously enough 
the local tradition looks at it all in a very different light. 
Ranald forced the priest at gunpoint to marry him — the 
priest being unwilling as his “‘legal’’ wife was still alive. 
Having married them under threat the priest then wished 
them Moran sliochd air bheagan toinisg. Much progeny of 
little sense. And so it was. Ragnal Mor na Corpaich (Mac- 
Eachen) had the job of feeding them all from wooden 
coggies on the floor.” Ranald is also remembered in oral 
tradition as a persecutor of nuns. He is said to have evicted 
nuns from Benbecula as a result of which a curse was 
pronounced that no man born in Benbecula should ever 
be a priest. This story appeared in The Sunday Post (‘The 
Curse of Benbecula’, 26/9/76)! I am most grateful to Mrs 
Somerville and Dr Maclean, and also to Dr Sorley Maclean, 
Braes, Skye, and Mr John MacMillan, Bornish, South Uist, 
for information. Dr Alasdair Maclean further informs me 
that “the Clanranald oral traditions have a strong thread 
of incest” — brother and sister, and even father and daughter 
(see also note 37). For alternative stories on the building of 
‘Weaver’s Castle’ see Tales of Barra told by the Coddy, 
ed. J. L. Campbell (Edin., 1961), 81-91. 
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SOME TALES OF STRATH NAIRN 
ANDREW CUMMING, FARR 


Ist February 1980 


Raid of Strath Nairn 


There once lived a man called An Crunair who had a bad 
temper and who did some deed which forced him to leave 
Strath Nairn and go to Antrim in Ireland. This was in the 
sixteenth century. There, he killed a girl supposed to have 
been either a daughter or a niece of the Earl of Antrim. He, 
An Crunair, The Crowner, was immediately executed but 
the Earl’s vengeance was not complete. Hearing where he 
came from, the Earl and a band of followers came to the 
Strath and burned all they could of people of the Crowner’s 
name and killed the men, women and children, but 
principally the men. They besieged Dunmaglas and destroyed 
everything until they came to Dunlichity where, on learning 
that they were now in MacKintosh land, they stopped. But 
they found one more man of MacGillivray name, east of 
Dunlichity Church (at a ruin called Larach Mairi Fhidhleir 
— Mary the violinist) and killed him making the round 
number of fifty killed. 


Clach a’ Bhruinidh 

A chief of the Mackintoshes was killed leaving an infant 
son, Lachlan, whom the Earl of Moray wanted to have 
(and consequently the clan) in his power. The nurse took 
the child and arranged for another woman to be on the 
opposite side of Clach a’ Bhrutinidh, the Brownie’s stone, 
east of Bunachton. While the nurse listened, the woman 
spoke to the stone, giving instructions where the baby was 
to be taken. This was to ensure that one woman could not 
say who the other was, even under torture. The child was 
taken to the home of Mackay of Strathnaver but they were 
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intercepted by Mackenzie of Kintail and Lachlan was 
brought up at Eilean Donnain. He later married Kintail’s 
daughter and avenged his father. 


From time immemorial there has been friendly rivalry 
between Strath Nairn and Strathdearn (and between Strath 
Nairn and Stratherrick, but that wasn’t friendly). Every 
New Year’s day there was a shinty match between the lads 
of around Farr and the lads from about the Church of 
Dalarossie in Strathdearn. One particular New Year’s day 
was on a Sunday and the Strathdearn lads refused to 
desecrate the day. However, the Farr lads played a game 
between themselves. Legend has it that all the Farr lads 
took a fatal disease and died before the next New Year. 
When New Year (old style) 12th January falls, a ghostly 
battle of shinty is said to be seen if that day falls on a 
Sunday. 

The Strath Nairn —Stratherrick feud, which is not 
altogether dead yet, gave rise to many sayings, some of 
which are: 

Aran is im air son gillean Srath Fharagaig, brochan 
gun salann air son gillean Srath Narunn. Bread and 
butter for the Stratherrick lads, gruel without salt for 
the Strath Nairn lads. 

Obviously this was said by the Stratherrick side, Strath- 
errick being a more fertile glen. 


We replied — Bidh am boll air an sgillinn aig bodaich 
Srath Fharagaig gun aon sgillinn ann. If a boll of meal cost 
a penny the churls in Stratherrick wouldn’t have one. 
Meaning the Stratherrick folk are so wastrel that if they 
were Offered something for next to nothing they couldn’t 
buy it. 

Another saying is — An triùir nach fuiling an cnioda- 
chadh, seann bhean, cearc agus muinntir Srath Fharagaig. 
Three things that won’t stand for carressing or good 
treatment, an old wife, a hen or the folk of Stratherrick 

They say — Bo no bean a Srath Narunn — cha do 
chinnich riamh. A wife or a cow from Strath Nairn, they 
never did thrive (having had lifelong starvation), 
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Our reply — Better lifelong starvation than feeding our 
bairns to the pigs as was done in Stratherrick. 


NOTES ON THE CHURCH 


At one time the parish church was at Brinmore where the 
stones of the graveyard can still be seen. The story goes 
(and it is a very old one) that a new laird took over Strath 
Nairn, who lived at Dunlichity. He wanted the church near 
him and had one built. He took the bell from the church 
at Brinmore to Dunlichity but as often as he would have it 
taken to the east, so it would return to Brinmore tolling to 
the words “Glag Fhinnan”’ (Finnan’s Bell) St Finnan was 
the saint who Christianised the Strath. The laird had it 
chained but it broke the chain. At last he left the bell at 
Brin and it disappeared. It is said since then that Strath 
Nairn has been neither so fertile or healthy. 

In the Presbytery Records of 1643 it is written — ‘‘: were 
was in the parish of Dunlichity ane idolatrous Image called 
St Finane keepit in a private house nearby, obscurely.” 
The presbytery ordered that it should be burned at the 
market cross of Inverness and this was done on December 
21st of that year. 

As far as is known, there were five churches in Strath 
Nairn in the days of the Celtic Church. There was the one 
already mentioned at Brinmore behind Creagan an Tuirc. 
Bones were dug up there in the course of land improvement 
Jast century. There was the church at Daviot. Another was 
at Mid Lairgs, the site of which is no more as the quarry 
operations there have obliterated every trace of it. There 
was said to have been one at Dunmaglass but its site is now 
unknown. The stones of one at Bunachton are still to be 
seen and two names in connection with it, Cathair an t-sag- 
airt, the priest’s chair, and Tobar an t-sagairt, the priest’s 
well, are still known, When the corn ‘‘breared’’, the marks 
of old graves could be seen. 

St John’s Day, St Bridget’s Day, St Finan’s Day (17th 
February) and St Andrew’s Day were at least some of the 
holy days on which fairs were held on the land between 
Croftcroy and Farr Post Office. 
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As a result of the Disruption in 1843 it was said of the 
Parish Church — 
Suidheachanan falamh, 
Agus ballachan bana; 
An clag a’ bualadh 
’S chan eil an sluagh tighinn. 
(The pews are empty and the walls are white: the bell 
tolls but the people do not come). 
When the precentors taught psalm tunes, in order to 
avoid irreverent use of the words of the psalms, they used 
verses composed by themselves. One was — 
Buntàta pronn is bainne leo 
An còmhnaidh dha mo bhroinn; 
Nam faighinn-sa na dh’ ithinn diu 
Gum bithinn sona chaoidh. 

A rough translation is — 
With mashed potatoes and good milk 
May I be filled for aye; 
With them me feed; then shall I joy 
Until my dying day. 

There were ludicrous tales teo of precentors at the time 
when Gaelic was giving way to English. Saturday came to be 
known as “An t-Sàbaid Bheag” and was given a degree of 
respect even when I was a boy. 


There are various good stories of the Catechists. These 
were men usually Elders who went from house to house 
giving religious instruction and examining knowledge of the 
Catechism. 

One tale goes that the woman of the house got the 
Catechist privately beforehand and asked him to ask her 
an easy question as it would not do for her (a person of 
some consequence) to be embarrassed by being unable to 
answer in front of children and dependants. So the Catechist 
asked her, thinking it would be an easy one, “What is the 
Seventh Commandment?” “Oh” says she “I never thought 
you would ask me that one”. 


Again a woman about Farr was asked (and this was in 
Gaelic of course as all these stories were), “How many 
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persons are in the Godhead? (Diadhachd)’”. The woman 
thought he said the name of a place which sounded like 
Diadhachd and she replied “Well, there is Farquhar and his 
wife and her father, the bairns and yon silly lassie her sister 
had”. 


Another one was about a woman who was a good woman 
but very ignorant and coarse and who answered all the 
questions correctly. The catechist praised her piety and she 
replied: “It would not matter to me if I lay in the achlais 
(armpit) of Abraham tomorrow morning I am so ready to 
meet my Maker”. Said the Catechist, “Kirsty, Kirsty, it is 
not the achlais of Abraham but the uchd (bosom) you mean”. 
“Ach well,” said she, “Achlais, uchd no ton (armpit, bosom 
or a--e) I do not care as long as I get there!” 


They are countless but one final one concerned a minister 
who was doing his rounds. He went into a certain house and 
as was usual the Bible was on the mantlepiece. He went 
and took it down and pointedly and reproachfully brushed 
off the dust on it. Said the man of the house, “You need 
not be so particular, there was not a hand on it since you 
were here last yourself”. In these days it was one Bible per 
house. 


Education 


The little education there was before the Reformation 
was given by the Church but there was no parish school in 
the Strath for ordinary people until 1672 when the lairds 
put up money for a teacher He taught in an outhouse at 
Farr for some time and either he or another also in an 
outhouse somewhere else. But in 1682 the school was dis- 
continued for lack of funds. There were attempts before 
that when indigent relatives of the lairds held classes for 
the better off farmers’ sons. The lairds’ sons were going to 
school in Inverness by this time. The first real school was 
built in 1820 at Dalbhourn where the building still stands, 
known as An seann sgoile. Broomhill was also at the time 
a school but whether that was because the lairds could not 
agree or not I do not know. However, it remained the 
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school until this century. It also doubled as a meeting house 
until the Free Church was built and was for a time used for 
the same purpose by the Free Presbyterians when they 
seceded from the Free Church in 1893. The first school- 
master was a MacGillivray who committed suicide by 
cutting his throat. This school was, of course, for boys only 
at first. Later there were what were known as dames’ schools 
where some women with a rudimentary education taught 
reading and writing and what might be called, with charity, 
domestic science! 


Body Snatching 


Early last century before the use of bodies for dissection 
was legal there was a lot of body snatching from graveyards 
and it became so bad that houses had to be built adjoining 
graveyards to prevent this. The relatives of dead folk stayed 
keeping watch for several weeks. One was built and still 
stands at Dunlichity called Tigh Faire (Watch house). On 
one occasion (and probably on all) the watchers had taken 
plenty drink and they began to imagine things. One 
imagined he saw the body snatchers and let fly with his 
blunderbuss. The marks are to be seen on a gravestone yet. 


The Hunters 


There were once brothers in Strath Nairn who were very 
attached to each other. They were hunters and one of them 
had a dog he called Frangach (Frenchman). One day the 
brothers and another man were hunting by Loch Duntel- 
chaig when thick mist came down. One of the brothers and 
the other man were separated from the brother who owned 
Frangach. The two men were concerned about Frangach’s 
owner. All at once they saw a figure sitting on a stone. The 
brother said “Sin mo bhràthair” (That’s my brother). But 
the other man said “Ach c’ ait’ am bheil Frangach?” (But 
where is Frenchman?). When he said that he knew the 
brother and the dog were inseparable. The figure dis- 
appeared. Much later they found the brother with a broken 
leg at Leitir chuillin, 
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Uaigh An Duine Bheò — The grave of the living man 

About four hundred years ago there was a dispute between 
the MacKintosh and MacGillivrays of Dunmagias about 
where the march between their respective lands ran on the 
hill of Beinn na Cailleach. Finally it was decided that the 
oldest man of the clans would give judgement. He was 
Eoin MacGillivray, Achadhlodan. A day came and Eoin 
said such and such a line is the boundary and “‘T swear that 
by the head under my bonnet (a fearful oath then) and the 
the ground under my feet this is MacGillivray land.” One 
of the MacKintoshs doubted this, but knowing Eoin would 
not take such an oath unless there was some trickery, 
suspected what he had under his bonnet. Eoin’s bonnet was 
taken off and under it was the head of a cock and, on 
further investigation, ground was found in his shoes, 
presumably ground from MacGillivray land. 

As a warning, Eoin was buried alive where a cairn still 
shows the place. A burn and corrie nearby are called Allt 
and Coire Eoin Ranaich (the burn and corrie of Eoin’s 
wailing). It is said he can be heard yet. The spot is only a 
few feet off the Old Edinburgh Road near where the Rout 
of Moy, in 1746, took place. 


King of the Birds 


The birds all decided that the one which could fly the 
highest would be their king. The eagle was sure he would 
win but the wren challenged him. The eagle soared to the 
sun and cried in scorn “C ait’ am bheil thu, Dhreathain 
Duinn?” “Where are you now, o wren?” The wren on his 
back replied, ‘“‘Fad’, Fad’, os do cheann.” “Far, far above 
your head.” So the wren became king. 


The Never Ending Battle 


There are two hills on each side of Strath Nairn, Creag 
na Gobhar to the east and Carn na freiceadan to the west. 
In each of them lives a King. They are the sons of a witch 
called Bean Gheur — the Sharp Wife or Woman. 

On Creag na Gobhar lives the King who is called An 
righ ban — the White King. He is a great archer and his 
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bow and arrows are made of gold. The other King, his 
brother, who lives on Carn na freiceadan is called An righ 
dubh — the Black King. He is as black as soot, he has no 
weapons but is a great fighter. He can make himself invisible 
but when he does a red spot is visible over his heart. He is 
very strong and folk are afraid of him because all they see 
is a red spot hovering in the air and they feel his blows. 

These brothers hate each other because An righ ban has 
a lady whom he loves and who loves him but An righ dubh 
loves the same lady and she dislikes him. The lady’s name 
is Gnùis Aillidh (Bonny face). She delights to wander in 
Strath Nairn watching the roe deer grazing and strolling 
in the fields of the crofters and as she does she blesses the 
crops and the calves and lambs which came to her as she 
passes. The birds sing to her and the very fish put up their 
heads to see her pass. 

One summer evening Gnùis Aillidh was wandering about 
the grassy banks gathering flowers and just as gloaming was 
putting her fingers across the Strath and silence had fallen, 
crofters, beasts and birds all slept, the wind had retreated 
to the corries west in the high hills, the lochs were drowsily 
whispering and the river did no more than murmur like the 
contented sigh of a sleeping child. Dark had almost come 
when Gnùis Aillidh turned to go home. 


An righ dubh looked out from his cave on Carn na 
freiceadan and, knowing his brother was asleep, he watched 
Gnùis Aillidh as, on her way home, she came near to the 
foot of his hill, Down he crept to the birches at the foot 
of the hill while she, unaware of him, plucked a few blue- 
bells which were growing in a grassy corner. Suddenly an 
invisible hand stretched out and she screamed in terror. 

An righ ban heard the screams which sounded like a late 
curlew, and leaping up, looked drowsily down from Creag 
na gobhar to see what was wrong. He knew at once. An 
righ dubh dragged Gnùis Aillidh to his dungeon in the 
heart of the hill. An righ ban could not go to her rescue, 
as he, like his brother, could not leave the limits of his hill 
and could not fire his golden arrow at his enemy as he had 
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already used one that day. He could not shoot another until 
the dawn of day. 

Night fell and An righ dubh climbed to the top of Carn 
na freiceadan where he danced for glee at having Gnuis 
Aillidh and depriving An righ ban of her. The latter was 
very sorrowful and when he heard the crying of Gnùis 
Aillidh coming from the dungeon he became unconscious. 

All night An righ dubh danced and sang on Carn na 
freiceadan. He danced so wildly that he woke the wind on 
the Coille mhér which came moaning down the strath and 
shook the woods so that they moaned all night. Those 
sounds and the crying of Gnùis Aillidh disturbed the folk 
of the Strath who said uneasily to each other “Listen to 
the Cailleach oidhche” (the night owl or hag) “isn’t it 
fearful”. 

When dawn at last came, An righ bàn gained his senses. 
When the first fingers of grey streaked the sky to the east, 
he opened his eyes and, remembering his sorrow, wept 
softly. His tears fell as dew on the grass and crops. He 
climbed Creag na gobhar and his heart was sore for the 
loss of the lady with the bonny face. An righ dubh had 
stopped dancing and shouted to his brother and his enemy 
“Aha, she of the bonny face is mine now”. He would have 
taunted him more but he saw An righ bàn fit a golden 
arrow into his golden bow and he was afraid. He 
immediately made himself invisible and though the white 
king took aim, he was too late, the black king had vanished. 
He could see nothing of him except the red spot which 
seemed to float in the air and it confused him. He could 
hear the black king jeering at him and dancing. The black 
king was still for a moment and the white king drew back 
his bow and let fly with the golden arrow which hit the red 
spot clean in the middle. At once the black king died and 
fell down the hillside, his blood splashing the face of it and 
reflected all over the eastern sky. In the middle of the 
redness gleamed the golden arrow. 

At the same time, she of the bonny face was free and 
out she came in all her beauty. At once the hills and the 
Strath were bright, the river glistened and the lochs flashed. 
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All the land was happy, the flowers opened up and the 
birds sang while the white king smiled and danced with 
happiness. 

All day the black king lay dead and cold and dark. Then 
his mother came, Bean Gheur, and brought an ointment 
which she rubbed on his heart and immediately he awoke 
from death and at once he started his evil plots against his 
brother and his bride, Bonny Face. 

This story is one that is known, or variations of it, all 
over the Celtic world and is really the story of day and 
night. An righ ban is the day and his bow is the sun and 
the arrow is the first shaft of sunlight as it flashes across the 
sky and hits the western hills. 

An righ dubh is night which, of course, is invisible at 
dawn and the red spot is the red light of dawn. 

She of the bonny face is the spirit of the Strath which is 
bright in daytime and her wanderings at evening are the 
shadows of night coming. 

Bean Gheur is the spirit of winter which is always in 
the background, even in high summer. When she comes to 
restore the black king that is the pre-dawn coolness. 

Another version is from the west end of the glen and 
the two hills are Garbhal Mór (the big rough hill), and Carn 
Righean (possibly cairn of the little arm, meaning a hill 
whose top is bent). The white king flings a white boulder 
at dawn and at evening the black king flings back a black 
boulder. 


There is a spot on the road that runs between Farr and 
Glen Mazeran, the Carn a’ Heesbach, Carn a’ theasaich 
(teasaich, cattle running about because of heat). Possibly 
it is an old drove road and is supposed to be haunted. It 
was well known until comparatively recently that the horses 
were very reluctant to pass by it and often had to be dragged. 

Years ago, when illicit distilling was quite general all over 
the north, MacKintosh of Crask, the great grandfather of 
the present Crask, was one who did this. He got wind that 
the “gaugers’’ were after him on a Saturday night. He had a 
cask and how was he to get rid of it? Early in the morning, 
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he buried the cask in what was known as the back park 
and then started to plough the field, even though it was 
Sunday. Along came the gaugers and though they knew it 
was usual for Crask to work on Sunday, they would hardly 
dig or probe the whole field. 


In one of the Crofts of Drumglass lived a man who 
boasted that he had married a wife, buried a wife and 
baptised a wife all in the same day. And so he had. He was 
a widower who went from his wedding to the baptism of a 
baby girl whom he eventually married. As he passed the old 
graveyard at Brinmore, he found the river had flooded and 
uncovered the remains of his first wife which he re-interred. 
Possibly this story is over a thousand years old. 


The Fiichity Curse 


In the early years of the seventeenth century, an old 
woman lived on the Estate of Flichity, at a place still called 
Druim a’ chala (the hard ridge). Her croft was really part 
of the home farm. She was not a witch, nor thought to be, 
but she was skilled at healing man and beast. The farmer 
of Flichity Home Farm wanted her holding to make 
improvements as the laird of Flichity was raising his rent. 
Between them they conspired to have her condemned and 
burnt as a witch. (This was a bad time in Scotland and 
“witch hunting” was at its height), She was condemned and 
a fire got ready at a stone still called Clach cailleach Druim 
a’ chala (the stone of the old woman of Druim a’ chala). 
Before she died, she cursed the estate and farm of Flichity 
saying that as long as the Flichity Burn flowed north so 
long the laird would prosper, the farmer would not and 
vice versa. The burn is now and has since then been called 
Allt an rathan ruadh. Curiously enough it is a fact that 
even to this day her promise has been quite true. One 
subsequent laird even altered the burn, perhaps to mitigate 
the curse, but a thunderstorm put it back to its old course. 

The above is the only story I have heard even approaching 
a witch story concerning a Strath Nairn woman; there 
were reputed witches but they all came from other places, 
chiefly and predictably from Stratherrick which was 
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notorious for witchcraft and belief in witchcraft and is not 
free of the belief yet. One wizard from Stratherrick I heard 
of and knew people who knew him. They said he was 
dreadful, never being known to laugh except when he was 
planning evil, and that when he died the Strath was in an 
uproar. Another whom I met was a woman and she really 
had something evil about her and I was told by a person 
that when her own son was young he had a fit after only 
being praised by this woman. Another woman, who is not 
even Highland and was certainly far too modern to believe 
in witchcraft, had one or two alarming experiences with 
the “witch” which were quite extraordinary. 


Tigh Faire (House of watching (the Dead) ), 


In the olden days ail over the Highlands there was a 
belief that the spirit of the last person buried in the church- 
yard had to keep watch until it was “relieved” by the next 
person to be buried. This was believed in the Strath. When 
two burials took place at once there was, as one can imagine, 
an unseemly clash as relatives of both corpses sought to 
save their friend’s soul from doing the duty. Of course the 
soul thus occupied could not go to heaven! 

We tend to associate the ‘wake’ with Ireland but it was 
held in Scotland too and long after it was stamped out in 
the Lowlands it was still going strong in the Highlands 
including our strath where, in fact, it was notorious. Session 
and Presbytery records have several mentions of their 
efforts to stamp it out. 

It was often the case that after the three days of the 
wake, on the way to the churchyard, the corpse was some- 
times mislaid or left at the “tigh faire’. At the funeral 
itself whisky flowed like water and fights were not at all 
uncommon, Drink is seldom served now at funerals but 
there is always a dram for near relatives at the house of 
mourning and the atmosphere is often surprisingly cheerful. 
The wake, of course, is dead enough though echoes still 
are heard, usually of a religious nature. 

Until comparatively lately, before the coffin was carried 
by horse hearse, later motor, it was carried by men, All 
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over on roads leading to churchyards there were recognised 
stopping places for rest and refreshment. One was opposite 
Carn Ban, I believe. Another was at Achnabat and still 
another at Dell. 


There is the story of a laird of Aberarder who sent a 
messenger who was called Calum Luath (swift Malcolm) to 
Edinburgh with papers to do with a lawsuit the laird was 
involved in. When Calum reached Edinburgh he was told 
there were most important papers to go back in a hurry. 
So Calum without taking rest turned round and went back 
at great speed to Aberarder. It is said he took a little over 
two days for the round journey. When he got home, 
Aberarder would not believe that he had been to Edinburgh 
and back in so short a time and in a rage stabbed him with 
a dirk. When he found out the truth by the papers Calum 
carried he cried bitterly. It is not recorded whether Calum 
lived or died from the dirk thrust but possibly he did. 


Writing of Aberarder there is a good ghost story connected 
with it. In old days and up until the turn of the century it 
was the custom for households to make or buy the cloth and 
a tailor on his rounds would stay in house after house 
making the cloth up into clothes. About 1700 a tailor was 
doing his work in an upper room in Aberarder house (which 
is the building behind the present one). There was a loaded 
gun in the house and a herd boy, trying to make fun of 
the tailor, took the gun not knowing it was loaded and 
threatened to shoot the tailor, The latter in the same spirit 
of fun mocked the boy and challenged him to fire. The boy 
pulled the trigger and killed the tailor. It was maintained 
that people in the house often heard the thump of the 
tailor’s fall and the jingle and rolling sound of his thimble 
which dropped when the tailor fell. 

The story was forgotten by all except a few old natives 
and there were none about twelve years ago in Aberarder 
Estate as workers who could have known anything about 
it. But there was a gardener and his wife there then and the 
wife worked in the modern hig house (the old part is used 
as a sort of annexe) and she, a woman from the west, told 
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me that she heard a thump often followed by a jingle in 
the old part. She also smelt a bad smell which no-one else 
smelt. At that time I did not know the story and I am 
certain she did not because she was not long there and 
there was no-one who could tell her of it. 


The last wolf in this area was killed by the wife of one 
of the MacGillivrays (cadets of Dunmaglas). She was going 
to Dunchia, near Torness, to borrow a girdle (for baking) 
and met a wolf on her return above Loch Ruthven; she 
killed it with one blow of the girdle. I think this was about 
the year 1700. 


Mr Archibald Cook, First Free Church Minister 


It is not generally known but the wishes of the people 
of Strath Nairn helped to alter history by their strong 
adherence to Mr Cook whom they desired to be their 
Minister. The Heritors (the lairds) wanted another man. 
But the people stuck out and the case went to law; the 
people lost the case which was rank injustice and it was the 
injustice that was the final spark that set the blaze of the 
Disruption when almost half of the Ministers, Elders, 
Members and Adherents of the Church of Scotland left the 
Church and formed the Church of Scotland, Free or as it 
has been known, The Free Church. 

Though the Free Church is but a shadow of what it was 
it is still quite a force in Scotland and particularly the High- 
lands. Almost everybody in Strath Nairn went over to the 
Free Church in 1843. 

Mr Cook became, in 1844, first minister in this Strath of 
the Free Church and his nephew Alexander was minister 
in Stratherrick. He was much beloved and quite a few 
prophesies of his day are now fulfilled. 

He said that though the church then was packed to the 
door (it seats 950) the day would come when the grass 
would grow on the path up to it and in the cracks of the 
doorstep and this we all can see. 

He said, too, that the day would come when there would 
not be a gate on the Duntelchaig road. This too we can 
see; cattle grids are now there instead. 
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He said the day would come when Strath Nairn would be 
nothing but trees and water and the Gospel would not be 
read or sung from one end to the other. This, in part, seems 
to be coming. 


Not long after the Reformation, a minister was walking 
with a friend who had not taken on the “new” religion. The 
minister stumbled and his friend said “God and Mary be 
with you”. The Minister was shocked and said “God be 
with me and Mary with vou. What better was she than my 
own mother?” Said the other quietly “We shall say nothing 
of the mothers but great is the difference between the two 
sons.” 

About the same time a minister in the strath was met by 
a beggar woman and gave her some money. She said “May 
you rest in the Holy Virgin’s bosom this very night.” “Thank 
you” replied the minister, “but you need not be so 
particular as to the time”. 


The churches in these days were miserable affairs and 
even later records talk of much needed repairs to the roof 
thatch. In those days people were often buried in the Church 
and Dunlichity was no exception. People too in those days 
took their dogs into church and it was a common occurrence 
for the dogs to fight over the bones of their owners’ 
ancestors! Bonnets were worn and pipes smoked during the 
time of the service. As there were no seats, old and infirm 
people brought their own stools. While in fashion, the 
taking of snuff was indulged in and this gave way to the 
habit, still with us, of eating sweets in church. 


The following story I heard when I was very young and 
as it made a great impression on me I am inclined to think 
it happened locally. It is a story which typifies a lot that is 
best in our race and I doubt if a similar story had happened 
anywhere else except in the Highlands it would be 
remembered. 

There was a man called Seumas Gorach (Silly James) but 
he was very pious and was always in Church whenever 
possible. He lived alone near the manse and the minister, 
I think it was Mr Cook, was very good to him. 
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He asked if he could “come forward to the Tables” (that 
is take Communion) — a big step even for the very pious 
then and even now. The minister said that he could but 
a€ must tell him (the minister) all he saw at “The Table”. 
Well, Seumas went to the Table and the minister later asked 
what he had seen. Said Seumas, “While you were putting 
out the wine and the bread a beautiful man was there and 
he put his hand on a head here and there and the people he 
put his hand on were not all at the Tables. When he came 
to me he said “Setmais, a’ bhalaich (James, boy or lad) be 
you a good man until I come for you a year from now”. 
The minister left Seumas, his heart and eyes full. A year 
to the day the minister was in his study from where he 
could see Seumas’ house. There was no smoke and on going 
to see the minister found Seumas in his long sleep. 


Sometime after Culloden, the story goes, when the Gael 
and the Sassenach had got time to be somewhat more 
friendly than in previous times, a Gael (report says he was 
from about Faillie) Donald was travelling on an old broken- 
down horse with a retired Red Coat, Joseph, who was 
attached to Craggie Inn. Joe had a good horse and they 
travelled together to Inverness, They went into an ale house 
and Joe called for drink but before he paid he went out 
and cut the tail off Donald’s poor brute. Donald chanced 
to see him do it and when Joe came back in he gave no 
sign but went out himself later and cut open the ribs of 
Joe’s good horse. When they came out Joe said “What has 
happened to my horse?” Said Donald “He has split his sides 
laughing at my poor tailless beast!” 

It was said there was a laird of Faillie, MacBean, whose 
wife ran off with another man and he said ‘‘God’s curse 
on women or men who take other mens’ wives”. He had 
but one child, a girl, and he reared her so that she never 
saw a man. When she grew up and he, poor fool, thought 
she would be safe, he took her to Inverness and showed 
everything. “What are these?” said she, pointing to men. 
“Ah, they are just geese” said he. When the day ended he 
said to her “Of all the wonderful things you saw, what 
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would you like me to buy you?” Predictably, she said, “Buy 
me a goose”. 


There was a man of the strath went to Inverness to get a 
pint of whisky. Why he could not buy it at home I do not 
know. Perhaps he did not want the neighbours to know. 
Anyway, off he went and he was away for nearly twenty- 
four hours and when he got back he did not have the pint 
of whisky, at least a bottle. His excuse was that the birds 
talked him into drinking and this was his story. He had gone 
to town and there he had bought the pint and also drank 
in the inn. It was getting late when he came out and by the 
time he got to Gask he was so tired he went to sleep. First 
thing in the morning he heard a smeòrach (thrush) say, 
“Iain bochd, ’s tu tha tioram.” (Poor Iain, it’s you that’s 
dry). “Tha gu dearbh” (yes indeed), said Iain, “I had better 
take a mouthful”. He did and then heard a lòn dubh (black- 
bird) say “Iain, gabh balgam eile” (Jain, have another drop). 
Iain did, aye, another and another until there was very little 
left when a brù-dearg (robin red breast) said “Iain, cuir 
crioch air, cuir crioch air”. (Iain, finish it, finish it). Iain 
did and that is how he came home without a drop. 


There was the story of the Strath man who was anxious 
to join the army, amadan bochd (poor fool) but who was 
very small. The Recruiting Sergeant who was not very big 
himself laughed at the man and told him to go home and 
grow up. Said our hero, “Huh, you are not exactly one of 
the Philistines yourself”. 


Then again there was the Strath man whose wife died 
and everybody was commiserating and condoling with him. 
He got tired of this and burst out “I do not know what all 
your noise is about, she was not one bit of blood (related) 
to me”. And, of course, neither she was. 

This tale should perhaps be taken with “‘cum grano salis” 
but I was assured it was true. A certain Strath man married 
a woman who was very much older than himself and some- 
body remarked that she had waited a long time to get 
married. “She is not that old,” said the man, “Look at 
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Naomi, daughter of Enoch, she was five hundred and eighty 
years old when she married.” 

The Seceders or Free Presbyterians (who succeeded from 
the Free Church in 1893) are so much a part of the place 
that they cannot be left out. Both of the following stories 
are true but some say the latter is older than 1893. 

Two old faithful Seceder women were discussing the 
minister whom they had only heard once or twice. One 
said to the other “Wasn’t the young minister lovely?” The 
man was over seventy. 

It was not the same two old women or the same minister 
but the discussion was much the same. One said to the other 
“Didn’t he make a grand sermon? He can preach about 
Hell as if he had been born and bred in the place”. 


Am Peacach 


Not a hundred years ago a family of MacKintoshes lived 
at Milton of Tordarroch. The father was a very pious man 
but his son Uilleam never showed much sign of piety. One 
day he came to his father and asked him for a shilling. 
Shillings were not plentiful and the father asked Uilleam 
what he wanted it for. Uilleam said “Mr Rose in the shop 
(now Farr P.O.) has New Testaments in English and I 
would like to get one”, The father was thinking “perhaps 
there is a change coming on Uilleam” and gave him the 
shilling, Later back came Uilleam and his father asked for 
the Testament but Uilleam said he had lost it on the way 
home. The father was not very pleased but worse was to 
come. He was over at the shop and asked Rose to show him 
the English Testaments. Rose, who even if he did sell 
Testaments, would certainly have sold more whisky than 
Testaments, knew MacKintosh was a pious man and that 
he was not joking. He just said “I do not sell Testaments”. 
The father found out from Rose that the day Uilleam had 
come over with a shilling to spend, far from asking for a 
Testament, he was in no two minds as to what he wanted 
and got. A pipe, tobacco and matches! When MacKintosh 
next saw Uillean he said “Aren’t you a liar, you ugly 
sinner”. And the name Peacach (sinner) was his all his life. 
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Another time when he was a boy his mother was making 
sweet scones (not the usual fare, the equivalent of someone 
baking a cake for visitors today). The Peacach pestered and 
pestered his mother for one and all the time she said “no”. 
Peacach hit on the following stratagem. In he came in a 
hurry saying “Mother! mother! here is the biggest funeral 
you ever saw going up the Caiteachan”. (A brae, the place 
of wild cats). Of course, when she ran out to see the funeral 
that was Peacach’s chance and he took it. 

Another time, in the town, he and a friend had been 
drinking and had time to sober up on their eight-mile walk 
home but Peacach was determined to get more drink. So he 
went to the window of the room where Rose slept and 
urgently knocked requesting Rose to get up quickly and give 
him a bottle of whisky. “I left my mother gun cainnt 
(speechless) in her bed.” No doubt Rose was not pleased 
at being disturbed but here was a neighbour in trouble. 
Well, a few days later Annag Ruadh (red headed Ann) the 
Peacach’s sister was in the shop and Rose naturally asked 
how her mother was. Oh, mother had been fine and was fine. 
The next time Rose met the Peacach she said “You are well 
named, you sinner. I thought you said you left your mother 
speechless in her bed?” “So I did and so she was,” Peacach 
said, “I left her at 5 o'clock in the morning!” 

Now when the Peacach was a boy he had a foot stood 
on by a horse and (doctors being not so plentiful or money 
so plentiful) his foot healed itself leaving him with a limp. 
He was in Inverness in the Clachan Bar (once frequented by 
Strath men) when in came the Recruiting Sergeant who 
asked Peacach if he would like to “list” (enlist) and take the 
Queen’s Shilling. To be sure he would. He got the shilling 
and the Sergeant stood his hand and told of material joys 
in store for the Peacach. The shilling tco was spent to the 
gratification of both, this being often the Recruiting 
Sergeant’s way of getting free drink. When all was done the 
Sergeant said “Right, we will make off for Fort George” 
(the Barracks). “Right,” said Peacach “We'll off.” Then 
and only then did the Sergeant see that Peacach was badly 
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lame and, of course, quite unsuitable to be a soldier. I 
understand he played the trick more than once. 

His sister Annag Ruadh was a bit of a character herself. 
She lived latterly at what is now known as “Braigh Annag 
Ruadh” on the hill overlooking the road down to Dun- 
lichity from the east. One time she was passing the shop 
where the men gathered and were having a dram. One said 
“Annag, are you not going to give us a dram?” Said Annag 
“When I was young it was the cockerel that tended the 
hens.” (Nuair bha mi 6g ’s e an coileach a bha ag arach 
nan cearc). 

Her nephew was going with a certain girl and the story 
went that she did not think the girl good enough for her 
nephew. The mother of the girl met Annag and in a rage 
asked her whether she had said just that. “No,” said Annag, 
“All I said was that the girl was not out of a very good 
nest.” Annag (or her sister) was drunk one day and a 
certain man took her home in a peat barrow. 

Which reminds me of a story an old man told me of an 
old woman called Mairi an taillear who was full of geasalachd 
(more or less superstition). On her way back from the shop 
with snuff she had called in at this man’s grandmother to 
give her a snaoisean (a sneeze), people then being very 
addicted to snuff. The man overheard the following con- 
versation. Of course, it was in Gaelic. 

Granny: “Well Mairi, how are you?” 

Mairi: “Pm not so good, I never slept a wink last night.” 

Granny: “How was that?” 

Mairi: “Domhnull Dubh (The Devil, Black Donald) was 
going round the house all night with the peat barrow and 1 
never got a wink of sleep. He’s been doing it for weeks now 
and I don’t know what to do.” 

Granny: “You know what you should do. You should 
hide the barrow.” 


There is a strong tradition that the Clan MacPherson 
began in the Strath of Brin. Be that as it may, there were 
certainly MacPhersons in Brin in the fifteenth century. One 
of them, as tradition has it, was the first to give rise to a 
proverb “Ruisgeadh e a thaigh fhein a thughadh taigh a 
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choimhearsnaich” —- “He would strip his own house to 
thatch another”. This man Donnachadh Reamhar (Fat 
Duncan) lived at Brin Mains, then called Cnoc nan Cnaimh- 
seag (hillock of the blackberries). He would sit where he 
could see up and down the road and call in every person 
passing to offer hospitality and would become very annoyed 
if it was refused. 


Notes on the Floods of 1829 


In May, June and July of 1829 the heat and drought 
were unprecedented. But on the 3rd and 4th August a great 
downpour of rain fell on the Monadh Liath (the grey 
mountains, of which our hills are the foothills). If three 
inches fell in Strath Nairn, what of the hills? Every burn 
and river was overflowing, the Nairn rose several feet and 
the Strath from end to end looked like a loch. The head 
waters up at Aberarder did fearful damage; it only took 
seven men one day to gather the corn crop for which £150 
was payable in rent. 

The fulling mill (for cloth) at Faillie was washed away 
down to Cantray. It was laboriously taken back and 
re-installed but another flood on 23rd August took it 
eleven miles to Kilravock. 

Bridges were swept away all the way from Dunmaglas to 
the sea at Nairn, approximately thirty miles down. Mills 
were swept away, also cattle and sheep by the hundreds. 
Luckily there was no loss of human life in the Strath but 
both laird and tenant were ruined for a generation. But 
this Strath was comparatively lucky. The Findhorn in 
Strathdearn rose twenty-six feet at Randolph’s Leap. 

Winters were much more severe in the olden days. There 
is the story of a corpse being kept in a Church for six weeks 
because of the snow and frost. That year was known as 
“Bliadhna na sneachda bhuidhe” (the year of the yellow 
snow) because the snow lay so long it became discoloured. 


Some Notes on the Clans Connected with Strath Nairn 


The Strath is part of the Clan Chattan country. Besides 
the MacKintosh clan, the chief clan in the confederacy 
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known as the Clan Chattan, but not the most important in 
Strath Nairn, the chief clan in the Strath was undoubtedly 
the MacGillivrays. They came to the Strath in the middle 
1300s, it is said, from Mull. Their principal abode was 
Dunmaglass and there were cadet branches in Aberchalder, 
Dalcrombie, Leiterchullin, Lairgs, Gask, Culclachie and 
Leys, They were a most gallant clan and took a very active 
part in all the wars and uprisings, especially at Culloden 
where they fell in scores. Alasdair Ruadh na feile (Red Alex 
of the hospitality) Chief of the Clan was the Commander 
of the Clan Chattan at Culloden and his gallant death at 
the well of the dead there is a well known story. The chief’s 
line prospered and then fell back. Dunmaglas had to be 
sold and the line has died out and where about eighty years 
ago Dunmaglas school had seventy pupils, only three of the 
families represented there were of the name MacGillivray. 
There is not one of the name from one end of the Strath 
to the other. The MacGillivrays were noted for bravery, 
hospitality and good looks. 


The MacBeans 


Though not a numerous clan they took a big part in all 
the troubles through the years. Gillies MacBean who had 
Bunachton at the time of Culloden was a major in the Clan 
Chattan regiment and at Culloden killed fourteen of the 
Government troops before he himself fell. Again like the 
MacGillivrays they own nothing in Strath Nairn and there 
are only two left of the name. The Clan does own a piece 
of the ancestral land, a memorial garden at Kinchyle, above 
Dores. The justly famous William MacBean who won the 
V.C. in 1857, as he was being decorated with it and com- 
mended for his “good day’s work” in killing eleven of the 
enemy, said “och man, it wasn’t a day, it only took twenty 
minutes”. He rose from private to Major General. He was 
descended from William, brother of Paul, 7th of Kinchyle. 
A later hero was Jimmy MacBean, D.C.M., who lived at 
Achnabeachan, 
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The MacPhails (The sons of Paul) 

The MacPhails were in Inverernie from at least 1500. 
They were never a large clan and got hereditary right to 
Inverernie in 1631. They took a big part in the ecclesiastical 
side of Highland life. They lost Inverernie about 1760 and 
now there is not one of the name in the Strath. The last 
was well over one hundred years when he died about 1939. 
A well over ninety he complained of “his eyes going from 
him”. 

Shaws of Tordarroch 


Known as the Clan Adamh or Ag. They are a branch of 
the Rothiemurchas Shaws. They had, but did not own, 
Tordarroch from 1540. They too, though not a numerous 
race, took a lively part in the Strath’s history and had 
Tordarroch until 1770 when they went to the Black Isle. 
Some years ago a descendant bought back the Tordarroch 
estate and the present laird lives there. They were con- 
spicuous in the 1715 rising but not in 1745. The whole clan 
Shaw of which there are many branches have been chiefless 
for about 300 years. Shaw of Tordarroch has been lately 
recognised as Chief of the Clan. 


The Clerks (or Clann Chleirich) 
Though the name was once numerous in Strath Nairn 
they never owned land. The name is no longer found in it. 


The Gows (or Smiths) 

Known as Sliochd an Gobha Crom (the race of the 
crooked Smith) they still are to the fore in Strath Nairn. 
They claim descent from Hall o’ the Wynd who assisted 
the Clan Chattan in the clan fight on the North Inch of 
Perth, 1396. 


Davidson (MacDhaibhidh) 
Though owning no lands they too were a clan not 
unknown in Strath Nairn. They too have almost died out. 


MacLeans of Dochgarroch 
Though they owned no land here they were here in some 
numbers but are not now found. 
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Clan Tarril and MacAndrews 


Like the MacLeans they were once to the fore but there 
are no longer any of the name. Many changed their name 
to MacKintosh. 


MacPhersons (Mac a’ Phearsain — son of the Parson) 


As I have written, the tradition that the MacPhersons 
originated in Strath Nairn is strong. They were powerful 
at one time and besides Brin had Essich, Leys, Tullich and 
Elrig. They too have gone the way of the MacGillivrays and 
MacBeans though the name is still found. 


Clan Dubh (Black Clan) 


They had Glen Beg at one time but probably like the 
Tarrils took the name MacKintosh. 


Clan Gorrie (Godfrey) and Clann Aonghas (Angus) 


Probably as with Clann Dubh the names have been dead 
for a long time. 


The MacKintoshes 


Though always to the fore they did not rise to power 
either in land or name until later than the MacGillivrays 
and MacBeans. They rather rose on the ruin of the smaller 
clans of the confederacy. There were MacKintoshs of Farr, 
Kyllachy, Holm and various other cadet branches all over 
eastern Inverness-shire. Up until twenty years ago they 
owned most of lower Strath Nairn, Tordarroch, Inverernie, 
Gask, Lairgs, etc., but now have no land. The name too 
has almost died out though the Chief lives and has some 
land not ten miles from Farr. 


Other names associated with Strath Nairn are — Mac- 
Kenzie (a bard of this name lived by Tordarroch), Mac- 
Tavish (also an Argyll name and numerous in Strath Errick 
and around Loch Ruthven), Rose (their home country 
really being many miles down Strath Nairn proper), Fraser 
(this name has been common a long way back, Stratherrick 
and all round the Clan Chattan lands to the west and north 
being Fraser country), MacDonald (perhaps a patronymic 
but one family I knew were fugitive Camerons who changed 
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their name), Forbes (very common, Culloden being not far 
away), Farquharson (a Clan Chattan name though some of 
this name changed it from Cumming about 1500), Grant 
(their lands also being not far away), likewise Cameron and 
MacQueen, 

Names now well to the fore like Matheson, Ferguson, 
Stoddart, Johnstone are either due to clearances elsewhere 
or families coming in with the changed times of the late 
nineteenth and early days of the twentieth century. 

Many names once common which have died out are either 
nicknames, Black (Dubh or Dow), White (Bain or Ban) or 
occupational names like Taylor. 

There are other Highland names in Strath Nairn but they 
are not of local origin though some have been here some 
time like MacGregor, Cumming, Reid (a nickname), 
Campbell, etc. 

The Leslies were the earliest known proprietors of Strath 
Nairn. It was created into a barony for them about 1200 
and they had a castle at Daviot. The Earls of Moray were 
and are feudal superiors in most lands such as Essich, 
Bunachton, Duntelchaig and these were appendages of the 
Castle of Inverness. Ogilvies were proprietors after the 
Leslies. Strath Nairn is not well known historically apart 
from Culloden but in all the wars in the north the people 
took part from Harlaw to Montrose’s wars and the Jacobite 
risings. 


Notes on some of the Folk-lore and Customs 


The céilidh, the real céilidh, has been a thing of the past 
here for a hundred years. The stories and folk-lore told at 
the céilidh have almost all gone too. The Devil under his 
various names played a big part in the peoples’ folk talk. 
He was called An Diabhal, An Droch Spiorad (the bad 
spirit), Dòmhnull Dubh (black faced Donald), An Droch 
Rud (the evil thing), An Namhaid (the adversary), An 
Riabhach (the speckled one) and various other names. 
Plenty people claimed to have met him, fought with and 
even sometimes bettered him! Cold iron or the Bible or 
God’s name used could defeat him. Godly men especially 
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were prone to being abused, ill-used and tempted by the 
devil. Strangely enough women were not nearly as bothered 
by the Devil in the old tales. As one man put it, “He has 
them already.” People were often victims of attempts by 
the Devil to keep them from doing good deeds. One man 
going to pray at the death bed of someone who lived near 
Bunachton had to cross the Nairn. When he got there 
he found it in spate and saw the figure of a boy who asked to 
be taken over on his back. But when he got to mid stream 
the “boy”? became unbearably heavy and when the man, 
called An t-Eildear Maol (The bald headed Elder), looked 
over his shoulder it was the evil one he had on his back. 
He named the Trinity and, of course, away went the Devil. 

When people fell out, especially man and wife, the Devil 
was blamed for it and there are stories of good men seeing 
the shape of Satan in shadow form between the quarrelling 
pair. 

Evil men were also given rough treatment and quite 
often successfully destroyed. One man, years ago, the story 
goes, was one of the Devils own. He was called Lachlan 
Mabach (Stuttering Lachlan) who lived about Inverernie. 
He lived alone and often people would hear sounds of battle 
coming from the house which had no one but himself in it. 
One night the noise was terrible, neighbours went in and 
found him dying with sheer horror on his face. He told 
nothing but, of course, everyone knew that the Devil had 
taken his own. 

Hags, Caillaich, were well known. The Cailleach of Leys 
was notorious. She accosted travellers and took their 
bonnets. She rubbed the bonnet hard and as it became worn 
so the traveller became tired or went into a bog, and 
either way died. 

Fairies, good and bad, were believed in and stories without 
number were told about them. Fairy hills, one at Inverernie, 
one at Gask, one at Farr, indeed all over the Strath, were 
believed to be their home and no-one would interfere with 
them. Belief in changelings was common. The Rowan 
(Caoruinn) was put above cradles and planted by houses 
to keep away evil fairies and a nail (iron) kept in the byre. 
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They believed the fairies milked the cows and took the 
cream from milk in the dairies, Once a man at Duntelchaig 
on a hot day said he would greatly like some butter milk. 
At once out came a little woman who offered him milk. 
Another man was there also and refused but the man who 
took the milk died within a year. Belief in witches and 
witchcraft was universal. Strange to say, there was no 
native witch, they were all from other straths. One explana- 
tion was that the Druids’ spirits would not have witches here. 
This is odd for the Druids were thought of as wizards 
themselves. 

The house of Aberarder, the original one, was supposed 
to have been kept from being built for seven years by a 
wizard called An duine salach (the dirty or nasty man). 

Stories of how things began were legion. The split stone 
(an clach sgoilte) was made by the sword of a giant when 
he missed another giant with whom he was fighting. The 
big stone opposite Dalbhourn school (old school) was 
dropped by a hag, the hag of winter, who was flying over 
Strath Nairn to Badenoch with it in her apron. Ducks are 
always happy in wild weather because they did not disturb 
the corn under which Jesus was hiding when he was a 
fugitive, while the hen scratched about and would have 
betrayed him. For that reason in wild weather the hen is 
miserable. There were countless tales of this kind. They 
believed in water bulls and Kelpies. 

One story says there is a water horse in Loch Ruthven. 
Three boys were playing by the loch when they spied a 
beautiful horse which was as friendly as could be. They 
stroked him and found their hands stuck to him. One boy 
managed to be saved when the horse went into the loch — 
he took out his sgian (knife) and chopped off his fingers. 

Taghairm or Divinition was believed in. That was calling 
up the spirits of the dead in Dunlichity, A family between 
Gask and Bunachton was noted for it. One of them would 
lie on a certain flat stone in the Churchyard and call up the 
spirits until he got the one he wanted information from. 
On one and the last occasion he called no less than 
six thousand spirits and the last was his grandmother who 
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told him of his own bad end — that he would be burned by 
his enemies. Within a year, in a raid down the country, he 
was pursued and took refuge in a hole in some rocks where, 
as his enemies could not get at him, they heaped heather 
and bracken and burnt him. 

The Evil Eye and Second Sight were believed in until not 
so desperately lon'g ago and the belief in second sight is not 
dead yet. There was a woman in Farr called Seònaid Mor 
(Janet, daughter of Sarah or Marion) and if she looked at a 
child it became sick or if she looked at a cow it lost its milk. 

The Second Sight — 1 know two men, though one is now 
dead, who saw the ghostly battle at Loch Ashie. One woman 
still alive who lived at Innish by Loch Ashie told me she 
had seen it often. Seeing funerals before their actual 
occurrance was known of until recently. There was a godly 
man in Strath Nairn who was working in the quarry at 
Errogie and when one of his workmates was swearing, he 
told the man to cease as he saw his blood on the rocks. 
Sure enough, in a rock fall the man was seriously hurt and 
his blood was on the rock. 

Ghostly and Ghastly Dogs. Two people have told me of 
seeing this. One told me (and he said it was because he was 
born on a midnight with a caul, that he could see what he 
did) that he and his sister were passing Dunlichity Church- 
yard when he saw a huge black dog. His sister did not see 
it but when the man put his hand on her it exploded at the 
gate and disappeared. The other saw it “frequently” going 
up the road to Blarbuie. 

There were superstitions of every kind and they were 
discussed incessantly. What with that, songs, stories, riddles 
and the news the infrequent travellers would bring, they 
would have no use for either books or newspapers. 

To finish, a tale of a “ghost” that met its match. A 
certain man called Donald had the bad habit of sitting in a 
bush by a place quite a few people passed, a big house, and 
it was mostly girls who passed. He would shake the bush and 
make unearthly sounds. One night, not a hundred years 
ago, a young swack fellow passed and Donald did his work. 
Duncan, the swack fellow, got such a fright that he kicked 
the bush with tackety boots and broke three of Donald’s ribs. 
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Proverbs and Sayings connected with or once popular in 

Strath Nairn 

They seem to think that they get it best when the get it all. 
(Owners of estates). 





Tha mi ’n eatorras mar tha’m baile ’m Bàideanach. 
In half and between, like Etteridge, the town of Badenoch. 


Gaoth deas, teas ’s toradh; Gaoth ’n iar, iasg ’s bainne; 

Gaoth tuath, fuachd ’s gaillionn; Gaoth ’n ear, tart ’s crion. 

South wind, heat and produce; West wind, fish and milk; 

North wind, cold and tempest; East wind, drought and 
withering. 


Biodh e fuar na biodh e blàth, bi glic, ’s cuir do shìol ’s a 
Mhàirt. 
Be it cold or be it warm, be wise and sow (oats) in March. 


A chiad Mhàirt leig seachad, an dara Màrt ma’s eudar, an 
treas Màrt cuir ’s a’ tholl. 

The first Tuesday in March let pass, the second if need be, 
the third sow even if it were in a hole. 


Tha currachd air Creag na Gobhar, sid an t-uisge tighinn. 
There’s a cap on Creag na Gobhar (mist), rain is coming. 


The làrach buain-fhòid air an athar, ni e latha math 
màireach. 

There is the mark of peat cutting in the sky, tomorrow will 
be fine. 


Dearg ’s a’ mhaduinn, fearg mu ’n cadal. 
A rosy morning, a wrathful (going to sleep) evening. 


Ma ’s dubh, ma’s odhar, ma’s donn is toigh leis a’ ghobhair 
a meann. 
Be it black, dun or brown, the goat loves her kid. 


Tha uiread de ainmeanan air ris an naosg. 
He has as many names as the snipe. 


Cuiridh mi clach air a charn. 
I'll put a stone on his cairn. (Meaning I will keep his 
memory fresh). 
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Rinn an t-seanair din, thog am mac tir ’s mhtn an t-oighre. 

Grandfather made a pile (of money), Son built a castle or 
tower, grandson (Heir) spent or scattered it. (Rags to 
riches. Well known everywhere). 


Breac a linne, slat a’ choille is fiadh a fireach, meirle anns 
nach do ghabh Gàidheal riamh nàire. 

A trout from the pool, a stick from the wood and a deer 
from the forest. No Highlander need feel shame at taking 
these. 


To the Stratherrick folk we said — We don’t give our 
children to the pigs. 

Their reply was — Srath Narunn gun bùrn a’ bath, gun 
fiodh a croich’ duine is creadh a ceil’ a chorp marbh. 

Strath Nairn that lacks water to drown a man, timber to 
hang a man or clay to cover him up with. (A bitter 
saying). 


An Coileach. Fear bheannachaidh na maidne. 
The cockerel. The blessed man of the morning. 


’S làidir cù air dhùnan fhein. 
Strong the dog on his own hillock. 


Ged nach gabh e creidsinn gabhaidh e innseadh. 
Though not to be believed it may be told. (About a tale, 
farfetched but entertaining). 


Cha tig olc a teine. 
No evil comes from fire. 


Chac a’ chuthag air. 
The cuckoo dropped on him. A term of contempt. 


Casan tioram aig balaich Srath Narunn. 

The dry feet of the Strath Nairn lads. (Meaning either they 
could afford shoes when others [likely the Stratherrick 
people] could not; or perhaps meaning the well drained 
land). 


Fadal Chloinn Chatan. 
The delay of the Clan Chattan, i.e. putting off today what 
will never be done tomorrow, 
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Abair sin, nuair a chaitheas tu cruach mhòine còmhla ris. 

Say that when you have spent a stack of peats along with it. 
(Meaning, say a thing when you have more experience 
of it). 


An rud is fhiach a ghabhail, s’ fhiach e iarraidh. 
If it’s worth taking it’s worth asking for. 


Is fhearr a bhi sàmhach na droch dhàn a’ ghabhail. 
Better be silent that sing a bad song. 


Cha toir an uaisle goil air a’ phoit. 
Gentility will not boil the pot. 


Cha dean cridhe misgeach breug. 
The drunken heart will not tell lies. 


Eallach mhór an duine leisg. 
The heavy burden of the lazy man. 


Is sleamhain an leac aig dorus an tigh mhór. 
Slippery is the doorstep of the Laird’s big house. 


Is duine còir e, ach na iarr a chuid. 
He’s a fine man but don’t ask from him. 


Is leisg le leisgein a’ dol a laidhe, ach’s seachd leisg leis 
éirigh. 
Lazy is lazy to go to bed but seven times lazier to get up. 


Mur eil agad ach aon sùil faic leis an t-suil a th’agad. 
If you’ve only one eye look with the eye you do have. 


Aithnichear duine air a’ chuideachd. 
A man is known by his company. 


Ceann mór air duine glic is ceann circ air amadan. 
A big head on a wise man, a hen’s head on a fool. 


Far am bi bó bidh bean is far am bi bean bidh buaireadh. 
Where there’s a cow there will be a woman, and where 
there’s a woman trouble. 


Leig leis na mairbh laidhe. 
Let the dead lie dead. 
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Cha do chuir Dia riamh beul chun an t-saoghail gun a 
chuid fo chomhair. 

God never sent a mouth to the world without making some 
provision for it. 


Cha bi toradh gun saothair 
Without labour nothing will be got. 


Nithear carn mór de chlachan beaga. 
A big cairn is made up of little stones. 


Some Place Names 


Beul ath Dhùghaill — The mouth of Dugald’s ford. On the 
stream which flows from Loch Bunachton on its east side 
and near the loch. A family of MacGillivrays was here for 
many years and Dugald was a family name. 

Kinafowl — Ceann a’ pholl — The head of the pool or 
peat moss. Between the above and Beachan. 

Clach Cailleach nam muc — The stone of the old woman of 
the pigs. A large stone behind Beachan. For many years 
a simple woman who roamed the district with a flock of 
pigs used this as her shelter. She was a reputed witch and 
died here, supposedly killed and eaten by the pigs. 

Clach an duine marbh — The stone of the dead man. 
Behind Crask on the Loch Bunachton side of Blarbuie. 
A fugitive from Culloden, on his way home to his 
holding at Crask, died here. 

Creag Phàdruig — Patrick’s Rock. 

Poll a’ chorr —- The crane’s pool. Beside Crask and Ach- 
vaneran opposite Tordarroch House 

Lag mór — The big hollow. Between Poll a’ chorr and 
Achvaneran. 

Crask —- Crasg Sheumais — James’ crossing. He was said 
to have been a freebooter from the Dores district and 
this was his route when travelling. 

Balnafoich —- Baile na faiche — The stead of the green. 
Often a green where soldiers are reviewed. This was one 
of the traditional sites where the people gathered, another 
being Croft Croy. 
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Croft Croy — Croit cruadh — The hard land croft. Between 
it and the present Farr Post Office was the place where 
cattle markets were held, another mustering ground for 
the people of the district. Here on 15th April 1746 the 
upper strath men gathered to go to Culloden. They then 
went to Gask and met at Clach an airm. There is also a 
Croft Croy at Daviot. 

Clach an airm —- The stone of the weapons. In Caulan 
Wood, north of Gask. They sharpened their swords and 
dirks on it. 

Blairbuie — Am Blair bhuidhe — The yellow plain. 
Possibly because the peats here have a yellow tinge. 

Clachan — Rocky place or place of the church. 

Glacratch — Glac roid — The hollow of the bog myrtle 

Làrach Eoin — The site of John’s house, below Crasg and 
beside the road. 

Loch Ashie — Loch Athasaidh. Athasaidh was said to have 
been a Norse prince who fought a battle here with Fionn. 

Buail’ a’ chomhraig — The fold of strife. South of Loch 
Ashie. Here the ghostly battles have often been seen. 

An Cathair Fhionn — Fingal’s seat. Near here are tumuli. 

Clach an druim — The stone of the ridge. There is a hamlet 
here, south-west of Loch Bunachton. Near Clach an 
druim is Caochan na poran, oozing streamlet. 

Balnacraig — Baile na creag —- The stead of the rock. 

Tom a’ choin — Dog hillock. Possibly foxes or wolves, at 
Clachdruim. 

Cnoc an oir — The hillock of gold. On the farm of Ballone, 
Farr. It is said that a local man stole Cromwell’s pay 
chest or part of it and in the pursuit was wounded but 
managed to bury the gold here. He died before being 
able to tell his family exactly where it was. 

Cnoc an airgiod — The silver or money hillock which is 
near Inverarnie Lodge and has a similar tale. 

An Clach sgoilte — The split stone. There are several of 
these. Near the triangulation station on Beinn Dubh. 

Creagan shoillear — The shining rock. South of Loch 
Bunachton. 
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Creag a’ chlachain — The rock of clachan, rocky place. On 
this rock is the balancing stone, Clach na faire. 

Clach na faire — The stone of the watching. A vantage 
point. 

Meall na fuar glaic — The mass of the cold hollow (1552 ft). 
It is east of Farr. Snow lies long here. 

Creag an t-siomlainn — chimney rock. North of Meall na 
fuar glaic. 

Creag na gobhar — The goat’s rock. Western side of Meall 
na fuar glaic. 

Tom break — Tom breac — Speckled or dappled hillock. 

Dell Cottage — Dail Mhic Eachainn — The dell of 
Hector’s son. After Culloden, a Maclean reached here, 
was nursed by the family and married a daughter. 

Lairgs — Lairig mheadhonach, Lairig shios, Lairig an tur. 
Part of Lairig an tùr, pass of the watch tower, towards 
Scatraig was once a separate holding, Bail’ an lagain, 
the township of the little hollow 

Stairsneach nan Gaidheal — Threshold of the Gaels. The 
opening to the east between Strath Nairn and Strathdearn 
at Moy, 

Dalveallan — Dail a’ bhealaidh — Dell of the broom. A 
former tenant called it Dalbroom. 

Beinn bhuidhe — The yellow hill. 

Cloughmor — Place of renown, possibly. North-east of 
Loch Bunachton. 

Creagan a’ bhealaidh — Little rock of the broom. Behind 
Croft Croy. 

Carn a’ bhiorach — Cairn of the sharpness. Also there. 

Sputan gorm — Little blue-green gushing burn. 

Carr ban — White moss. 

Coille Dhubh — The Black Wood. 

Blar a’ char — The plain of the bend. Formerly the house 
was known as Tigh a’ Chanain as one of the name of 
Buchanan lived there. 

Tigh Luthais —- Lewis’ House — The old inn at Farr. 
Lewis was at one time the inn-keeper. 

Craobh sgitheach — Thorn tree. Between Crasg and Bun- 
achton. 
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Loch a’ choire —- The cauldron-like loch. South of Loch 
Duntelchaig. 

Allt breac — Speckled burn. 

Creag a’ chait — The rock of the (wild) cat. North of An 
Dubh Lochan, near Loch Ruthven. 


-Coire riabhach — The drab corrie. 


Loch an eòin ruadh — Loch of the red bird. 

Glac an eich — The horse’s hollow. 

Carn ban — White cairn. In one of the Carnban fields near 
the wood by the roadside is buried the servant who was 
killed by the laird of Glenbeg at Aberarder. The place 
can be seen when young grass or corn grows. 

Achraid — Achadh an rathaid — Field of the road. Across 
the road from Croft Croy. 

Clach nan uan — Lambs’ stone, in Achraid. 

Caochan an dubh chaileag — The streamlet of the dark girl. 
Flows into River Nairn near the church at Croachy. The 
story is that the girl drowned an unwanted child there 
and that it haunted her. 

Creagan an tuirc — The little rock of the boar. It is from 
this rock that the well-known Mackintosh family get the 
nickname the “Toorks”. 

Cas garbh — Rough Step. South of Loch Duntelchaig and 
near the east end. 

Stac na cathaig — Jackdaw’s peak. 

Carn an iolaire — Eagle’s cairn. 

Achnabeachan — Field of the birches. 

Carn na croiche — The cairn of the hanging. Near Dunma- 
glass. It was said that a person was hung every year. 

An t-slochd —- The pit or den. At Aberarder. 

Lochan uaine — Little green loch. 

Glac nam bò — Hollow of the cows. 

Coille mhór — The big wood. 

Creag an tarbh — Rock of the bull. At Tordarroch, over- 
looking the river. 

Carn Ghriogair — Gregor’s or MacGregor’s Cairn (2637 ft). 
At the time of the persecution of the MacGregors one 
of that clan was wounded and pursued to the hill where 
he died. 
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Carn Saobhaidh — Cairn of the fox’s den (2321 ft). 

Carn nan diolan — Cairn of the bastards. It was said that 
women having illegitimate children were forced to 
publicly add a stone to this cairn as a penance. At 
Dunmaglas. 

Bail’ shios — Lower town, now Mid town of Duntelchaig. 

Bail’ shuas — Upper town, now Wester town of Duntelchaig. 

Shenaval — Seann bhail’ — Old town. Behind Achneem. 

Seann talamh — Old land, land cultivated for a very long 
time, 

Braon beag — Braon Mór — Two small streams on 
Braeval. 

Ballinluig —- Baile an luig — Stead of the hollow. This 
holding was broken up and added to Faillie on the death 
of the last tenant, Mr MacGregor. 

An Garbhlainn — The enclosure, rough meadow. On the 
farm of Tulloch. Anglicised as “Caroline”. 

A’ cheapaich — The tillage plot. Described as “Keppoch of 


Dunlichity”’’. 
Glaic a’ chadha — Hollow of the pass. Near Flichity House. 
An callan odhar — An ctilean odhar, the dun-coloured 


nook. The name of the road which leads from Stratherrick 
to Strath Nairn. 


Census Returns of the Parish of Daviot and Dunlichity. 


Year Population Year Population 
1801 1637 1911 907 
1851 1674 1921 853 
1881 1252 1931 810 
189] 966 1951 690 
1901 999 1961 683 


In 1881 there were 922 speaking Gaelic out of a popula- 
tion of 1133 in the part of the parish in Inverness-shire and 
69 out of 119 in the part of the parish in Nairnshire. The 
number of those speaking Gaelic in 1951 was 62. 


Much of the history and tradition of the district was related by the 
following — Miss Mary MacKenzie, Croftcroy; Mr Duncan MacBean, 
Croachy; Mr and Mrs Finlay Smith, Achvaneran. 
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After the reading of Mr Cumming’s paper some notes on 
the district were read by Mr Hugh Barron. These and some 
subsequently collected follow. 


These stories were taken from old numbers of Highland 
newspapers. 


The Chief of the MacGillivrays (Alasdair Ruadh na féile) 
on his return from the night march to Nairn, retired to 
the house of his mother (who was at the time living in 
Inverness) to have some rest but soon woke in great 
perturbation because of some presentiment. His mother 
offered to hide him but to this he would not agree. Before 
he fell in the fight at Culloden, at the head of the Clan 
Chattan, with several halberds having been thrust into him, 
he personally killed a number of the enemy. 


A day or two before the battle, MacBean of Faillie 
applied to one Mackintosh, his tenant at Tigh an t-sluichd, 
to accompany him to the battle. He declined to go and 
suggested to MacBean that he should approach his brother 
Iain Mór as one who could take his place. MacBean, 
knowing that Iain was rather foolish, said that he did not 
think he was a suitable man for battle. However he went 
with MacBean and in the battle and the flight he behaved 
valiantly. During the battle he was able to help MacBean 
who found himself in a tight corner and afterwards had a 
higher respect for Iain. 


During the flight from the field, at the north of Dun 
Daviot, two dragoons were chasing Iain but because of 
the roughness of the ground he was able to keep ahead of 
them and was nearing his brother’s house, When he came 
within hearing distance, his brother, seeing that he was in 
danger, called out that he should make for the sandbanks 
(steep banks on the north side of the river near Faillie). 
But Iain, being very hungry, dashed into the house and 
snatched some food. On coming out he met one dragoon 
at the door and, pulling him from his horse, despatched 
both horse and rider. The other dragoon, hearing the death 
cry of his comrade, made off. Both rider and horse were 
buried where they fell and two of the horse shoes were 
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found many years afterwards. One was retained at the 
Daviot smiddy, the other at Moyhall. 

At a dinner held on the centenary of the battle, Charles 
Mackintosh of Aberarder told how his father was an infant 
being reared in a cottage near the field of battle. After the 
battle some Redcoats set fire to the cottage but a faithful 
servant who was hiding until the soldiers were past rushed 
into the flames and rescued the child who bore the marks of 
the burning all his life. 

On his flight from Culloden, Prince Charles passed 
through the ford at Tordarroch and by way of Dunlichity 
and through the Corrie of Brin with his party bore down on 
Dunmaglass. As they entered the corrie the pursuing party 
of Redcoats had reached Crask where they were offered 
refreshment by a Mackintosh family and were delayed, thus 
enabling the Prince to gain valuable time. 

A number of Redcoats halted at Flichity where they 
killed two men who were hiding under straw in a barn. At 
Aberarder a number of the people avoided death or ill- 
treatment by taking to the hills. Two men of the district 
were making their way to Culloden, unaware that the 
battle had already been fought. East of Tordarroch, they 
were met by some troopers who fired on them, killing one 
and wounding the other who eventually recovered and 
attained the age of over a hundred years. From him are 
descended the Frasers of Achraman. (Achraman may be a 
misprint of Achvaneran where there were Frasers last 
century). 

It is not known if James Fraser, Civil Engineer in Inver- 
ness, was of these Frasers. His father, Charles Fraser, had 
the farm Mains of Faillie. James, who was an apprentice 
with Joseph Mitchell, had an exceptionally long and active 
professional career in Inverness and district and died in 
1929 aged 95. He was one of the original members of this 
Society which he supported well for almost sixty years and 
a paper which he compiled, “Strathnairn in the Olden 
Times”, was published in Volume X. A number of papers 
by him appear in the Inverness Field Club Transactions. To 
many in Inverness he was known as “Jimmy Civil” and a 
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number of stories used to be told of his amazing physical 
agility. 

The “Highlander” of 30th December 1876 contains — 
“Death of a Seannachaidh — We record today the death of 
one of those who are dropping off so rapidly around us and 
whom we shall miss still more bye and bye when numbers 
among us become alive to the value of the lore we are thus 
losing. Mr Hugh Shaw, latterly of Shore Street, Inverness, 
died on 24th December aged seventy-nine. He was a native 
of Milton of Brin where his ancestors occupied land and 
the mill for about 300 years. He was Huisdean mac Alasdair 
"ic Jain ‘ic seachd Alasdairean which goes back ten genera- 
tions, The first of the family who settled at Milton was of 
the Shaws of Tordarroch. The lands of Brin then belonged 
to a childless lady of the Clan Chattan who said she would 
have an heir (meaning the mill) which would be there when 
none of the neighbouring lairds would have a representative. 
The mill was erected by Shaw who was a millwright and 
miller and the family is still there (1876). Hugh Shaw was a 
repository of tradition, genealogy and had a most accurate 
recollection of names and dates together with a ready flow 
of speech. He was one who was most willing to impart his 
information.” 

The stone in Dunlichity Churchyard which bears the 
following inscription is on the grave of one of Hugh Shaw’s 
ancestors, “Alexander Shaw, Miller, Brin, died 1782 aged 
77 and his spouse Mary Mc(Coilchynie)* died 1792 aged 52.” 
*(spelling appears to be so). 


Bishop Forbes in his second Journal, 1770, refers to 
fordarroch and Mr Shaw’s miller who is described as “a 
sensible, sagacious fellow” and having no English. 


East of Dunlichity is the Priest’s Stone (Clach an t-sagairt) 
a boulder with deep cup marks. Its water is said to possess 
healing properties. It had to be visited early in the morning. 


Along with Rev. Duncan Mackenzie, Episcopal Clergy- 
man at Tullich, Mr John Rose, Schoolmaster at Croachy, 
was well known in his time as a Gaelic scholar. John Rose 
translated several religious works, such as those of Bunyan, 
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Boston and Watson, into Gaelic and was the author in 
1851 of “Metrical Reliques of the Men”. Of the three 
copies of Bishop Carswell’s book, The Book of Common 
Order, which have survived to modern times, the copy in 
the British Museum at one time belonged to John Rose. 
(T.G.S.I., Vol. 42, p. 193). It is related that he used to 
summon his pupils into school by blowing on a cow’s horn. 
The horn was later in possession of some of the family in the 
vicinity of Craggie and is now with a descendant in Canada. 


After the Revolution Settlement the Episcopalians in the 
district had a meeting place at Druimliath, opposite Brin 
Rock. The next building was on the north side of the river 
at Cnoc nan Cnaimhseag. A church was built in the 1830s 
at Croachy and the present building there dates from 1869. 

At the time of the Education Act of 1872 there were 
these schools — one at Daviot, two at Farr and one at 
Croachy which was attended by the Episcopalians who were 
mainly in that part of the parish. Donald MacGillivray was 
teacher at the Parish School at Farr and Donald Kennedy 
at the Free Church School at Dalvourn near there. There 
was also a Gaelic Schools Society school at Bunachton 
which was attended by children from that end of Dores 
Parish as well. The teacher at Bunachton for many years 
was Neil MacInnes. 

As a result of the Act of 1872 the School Board was to 
provide four schools, at Daviot, Farr, Croachy and Dunma- 
glass and about 1877 the work of building was completed. 
About this time singing classes and classes in psalmody 
were taught in the upper part of the strath by Donald Mac- 
pherson, a Stratherrick man. The following teachers were on 
record in the 1880s — Daviot, Mr David Cameron; Nairn- 
side, Mr Martin; Farr, Mr MacBeth; Dunmaglass, Mr 
Duncan Davidson; Episcopal School at Croachy, Mr Mac- 
Gillivray. 

In Rev. Roderick MacCowan’s “Men of Skye”, there is 
a piece of verse “Turus do Strathnaran” by Donald Mac- 
donald, Earlish. In it the bard refers to the district thus — 

Sud far bheil an duthaich tharbhach, 
Duthaich bheann is ghleann is gharbhlach. 
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The loch at Farr is an artificial one formed in 1887, There 
was a natural hollow there (about fifteen feet deep and 
extending over about fifty acres), Am Feith’ Ghlas (Fey- 
glass), the grey bog. 

At Balvonie of Leys was a changehouse kept by an old 
woman known as Cailleach nan diugan (jugs). This estab- 
lishment was often frequented by Strath Nairn men on their 
way home from markets, etc., in Inverness. 


The following information has been given by Mr William 
MacQueen, Balloan, Farr, some of whose ancestors, Smiths, 
were at Balloan for many generations. Bishop Forbes in 
his journal of 1770 tells of meeting one of them, Andrew 
Smith, Blacksmith. 

The ghostly battles near Buail’ a’ chòmhrag have been 
seen by a number of people in the district including Mr 
Thomas Mackintosh, tenant at Midtown, Duntelchaig. The 
sight is usually seen in frosty weather. 

Bunachton. A tenant on arriving there ploughed and 
sowed with oats the part which was the old churchyard. 
Hearing that it was ground which had been used for burial, 
he did not harvest the crop. The famous Gillies MacBean 
who was tacksman here in 1745 also had the farm of Free, 
An Fhrith, Tomatin. 

It was said that Scatraig was the place where some of 
the clans finally broke up and dispersed after the battle of 
Culloden. 

Carn Ghriogair is believed to have got its name from a 
little boy who lived in a croft at Achvraid near the foot 
of these hills. He was sent to bring home the cows from the 
hill and went missing. Some months later his bones were 
found on the top of the hill. 

Sputan Gorm — This little stream flows down over rocks 
about the centre of Brin farm and enters the River Nairn 
opposite Achnabeachan. 

Beside the march between Dunlichity and Balloan there 
is a circular hollow, quite deep, known as Lag na ba, the 
hollow of the cow, as it was a place where cattle sheltered. 
It is believed that people collected here for worship in the 
days of the famous preacher, Rev. Robert Bruce, who was 
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banished to Inverness early in the seventeenth century. 
Several hundred people could be accommodated in the 
hollow. 

West of Balloan, Farr, is Cnoc Buidhe and west of that 
is Tigh an Lochain where there was a croft. A tenant there, 
Dòmhnall a’ Mhuillear, was one who was engaged in 
smuggling. He was an elder in the church and gave up 
smuggling, not because he believed it to be wrong, but 
because it sometimes entailed working seven days a week. 

There was a tradition in the district that the church 
was originally intended to have been built at Cnoc Buidhe 
and that the work was begun but, as the tools of the masons 
were every morning found at Dunlichity, it was decided to 
build there. 

Two brothers in the district, who did everything contrary 
to other people, arranged that they would be buried facing 
westwards instead of, as is usual, facing eastwards. The 
tombstone in Dunlichity can be seen. 


In Volume XLIX of the Society’s Transactions there are two papers 
on the parish by Rev. Dr John Macpherson. M.A. These are “Place 
Names in the Parish of Daviot and Dunlichity” and “Daviot and 
Dunlichity”. Rev. Dr Macpherson told the present writer that a 
good deal of information on the district was obtained from Mr 
Farquhar Smith who was for many years tenant in Achnahillin and 
from Mrs Donald Forbes whose family had been in Dunlichity for 
over two hundred years. 
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